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had been bo soi^ht and 

»>me the wife of a migaioB- 

LitUe May cherished for 

yean a tiay box of wedding-cake and some pressed Sowers, 

but forgot endrely a little gift wrought by her own loving 

fingers for her teacher's new home. 

Years rolled by, and the child became a woman. All 
commanicadon with the teacher of her childish days had 
long since ceased, bnt the influence of tbose few quiet 
words of welcome and confidence were working still and 
bearing frait; for the child had become a teacher, and, 
remembering how thoBC pleasant words of greeting years 
ago had given her courage and inspiration, she made it 
her earnest purpose to give to every pnpil who entered 
her school such a welcome ae should pat him at once on 
a ground of mutual confidence. 

She shook hands with the new boy, and, retaining his 
hand for a moment, looked down into bis eyes with a sunny 
smile of welcome, saying, " Good morning, my boy. We 
are strangers now, bnt I hope we shall soon be very 
good friends. I like my boys to feel that I am their 

To the dull child, whose efforts at passing an exami- 
nation served only to reveal a mental " confusion worse 
confounded," she said: "Well, that is bad, 111 admit; 
but I was once a backward little girl myself ; so I know 
how to sympathize with you, and I'll help you all I can, 
if you'll try too." 

To the boy whose eyes showed that " bappy-golncky " 
spirit, ready for work or mischief as outside influences 
might determine, she would say : " Some of my little boys 
have an idea that it is manly to be naughty and trouble- 
some. You have such a kind look in your eyes that I 
want yon to help me. I want you to show these little 
boys that a large boy thinks it more manly to be gentle- 
manly and courteous, and not afraid of being laughed at 
for doing right." 

Thus, out of her own experiences. May B was 

making men and women who were in turn to go ont inta 
life, carrying on the work of helping others. Why do we 
not, as teachers, go back to our own childish experiences 
to find a way to help our pupils ? 

Two years ago, by one of those little ocenrrencea which 

we call accidents, an allusion was made in Mias B 's 

hearing to the Sandwich Islands. With a love that yeare 
and separation had not chilled, she spoke of her old 

teacher, and found to her delight that Mrs. was still 

living and still working, though in widowhood, in her old 
mission field. 

" I wonder if Mrs. would remember me ! I be- 
lieve I will write to her ! " And she did. 

fl'liy did tears of joy course down the checks furrowed 
by toil and sorrow, as Mrs. — ■ — read that little letter 
from her old pupil ? 

"Your confidence in me made me what I am." Will 
our old age brinj; vs such letters from our pupils ? 
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Twchee, — John, mftj I hare your long pencil ? 

cToAn.— My long pencil is broken. 

JTottf.— MiBS Blank, please lend me yoor knife. 

iTato.— Thank you ; [not the lazy " Thanks."] 

When these children reached the third grade the teacher 
in charge did not have to spend time correcting such 
sentences as, '' I seen him this morning." '< I aint got 
no penciL" '^ My pencil is broke," etc 

Another exercise in oral language, suitable for children 
in second and third years of school life and prodactiye of 
imaginative training, is to fombh each child with an 
interesting picture and ask him to tell yon a story aboat 
it. Yon may receive bat one sentence at first, but en- 
courage them to make them longer, and you yourself may 
give one or two very simple ones. They will in a short 
time acquire aptitude for the exercise. Again, allow the 
children to select an object to talk about, then allow each 
child to tell the class what he or she may know about the 
object, interfering as little as possible. In the reading 
lesson, select a picture, — ask the children to describe what 
they see wiblwut being questioned^ and let it be under- 
stood that the longer one can continue the better ; they 
should be encouraged to make their descriptions as full as 
possible and to draw conclusions from them. 

An excellent exercise for a first or second grade 13 to 
tell or read to them a short story and then ask them to 
tell it to you. While the child learns his first lesson in 
language at home, it is true that this lesson will often be 
incorrectly taught, and the primary teacher has much to 
unteaeh as well as much to teach. If the little folks have 
been carefully trained in the first two grades in the use 
of spoken language, it will be possible to have less inci- 
dental work and to systematize the language lessons in 
the third grade. We may now, with profit, begin our 
exercises in written language. In connection with the 
spelling lessons have the new words put into statement 
and inquiry, and every time that you get an opportunity 
to add an adjective to the children's vocabulary do sa 
Very early in this grade I would teach that three or more 
things of the same kind following one after another make 
a series. Write many sentences on the blackboard to 
illustrate. Then have the children give you sentences in 
which a series of name-words occur. When the class can 
give such sentences readily, show them how to use the 
comma. Now you are ready to combine statements in 
the form of letter or story, and by this initial work will 
get rid of the multiplicity of and^s that flourish in the first 
attempts of children in written composition. 

In the first exercises it is well to furnish the children 
with the material of thought. This, however, does not 
detract from the merits of the exercise ; children should 
be well acquainted with a S2cbject before they are required 
to write upon it. 

The picture or object which is to furnish the subject 
of the lesson may be before the class, and after it has been 
talked about the children take their slates and write, as 



nearly as they remember, all that has been said in the 
class. Then seleet a slate, copy from it, — on the Uack- 
board,— the story told, eritidsing errors and allowing 
children to criticise. This will make the exercise a lesson 
in spelling, punctuation, and construction of sentenees. 

When they have acquired some facility in tins collective 
work, if we may so call it, place before the class a picture 
or object about which there has been no conversatioli and 
ask Uiem to write a story that will contain i^tots and 
thoughts suggested by object or picture. No two children 
will read the story alike; and thus we have a variety of 
expressed thought, and oftentimes excellent stories. I 
would have the children of the third and fourth grades 
write a letter at least once a week, always correcting mis- 
spelled words and errors in language. Among the many 
different exercises in written language none appear to me 
so productive of good results as letter-writing. By it a 
child may be, and should be^ taught to give expression to 
his respect and affection for those about him. In these 
days of supplementary reading, when the childish hearts 
are gladdened by a budget of new books, have we not an 
opportunity of instilling feelings of gratitude by having 
each child write a short letter expressing his thanks and 
the pleasure derived from the bodes which are to be 
returned? Again, when the Christmas holidays oome 
laden with tender memories of Holy Mother and Child, 
lead your pupils to see that no gift will please their parents 
more than a letter expressing the love and gratitude they 
bear them, and that even a costly gift will be enhanced 
accompanied by such a letter. 

In the next paper on *^ Language," a schedule of work 
for fourth and fifth grades will be given. 
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ASIATIC PROVERBS. 

Envy has no rest. 

Desire for revenge prevents contentment. 

When you have advantage over an enemy, pardon hu 

One seldom finds that which he seeks, when he searches 
for it with impatience. 

Be sincere, though it cost you y^ur life. 

Covetousness leads to poverty. 

He who loves jesting brings himself into many troubles. 

An avaricious man runs straight into poverty. 

Many promises and many excuses make lying in- 
evitable. 

He lives in true repose who bridles his passions. 

A covetous man is an enemy to the poor. 

You shall only receive in proportion to what you give 

Fear the man who fears you. 

Fear not the man who fears not you. 

Do nothing without design. 
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Concert work demoralizes the individuality, natural 
ness of expression, and independence of action. 
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Mid then saked the claw to tell me what it w», aitxt 
whieh they spelled it together. Sereml othen wrote their 
vordB in tarn. 

Cot colored pftper into long atripe, and diatribnte ftmong 
the olasa for a number leuon. The numbers axe plaeed 
on the board, and the work pat on the paper hy each child 
instead of on a ilate, as usual. Those who have neat 
papers and obtain a perfect mark might be allowed to 
cany the papers home. 

Tell the children to think of something to talk about. 
Now let one of tbem tell something about the object he 
hu in mind, but he most be careful not to tell what it is. 
The reet of the little ones are given the privilege of guess- 
ing, and the one who gata the right answer can take his 
turn. Once in a while let the children play colors. 

In nngraded schools, for a great part of the time the 
First Beader children must amuse themselves. There 
are many valuable ways for using some of this tame. 
They can write, copy nombers, and draw designs. My 
scholars liked very much to trace pictares on tissne paper. 
I gave the pictares to the children if the tradng was 
correct. 

When tlie slate has lost its charm, nse the board and 
crayon. Chalk has a peculiar fascinaUon for the child 
perhaps because he is only occasionally allowed to use it. 



THE DSB OF STORT BEADING. 

iiM obBerred In Qulnc; , Mass,) 
"KN the lowest grammar grade the teacher read a story 
f to the class, after which she selected from the story 
and placed upon the board these wotds : 

company solemn report 

beware fate ruffled 

parrot remember finished 

received scratched allowed 

tbeir loaded surprised 

These were left there through the day. The next day 
the class must be prepared to give an oral sentence, osing 
one of these words as the emphatic word of the sentence, 
at least with sufficient emphasis to make its distincUve 
meaning evident. Sentences are tben to be written 
buning these words. The story, as read, is to be repro- 
duced, using as many of these words as can be woven into 
the story naturally. 



SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS. 

BY EMMA JONES. 

IT is only within a few years that a " pretty schoolroom 
f was thought to be advisable. Ashes and mst will 
always give a stove a "sick look." On the north side 
was the teacher's desk ; on the east the water-bucket, a 
rusty tin cap, and long rows of hooks filled with the cloaks 
and hats. The chief decoration during these years of the 
** ragn of terror " was a good-«zed bundle of " hickory 
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Methods foi[ the Schoolijoom. 

EARLY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

(Afl obserred in Washington, D. C.) 

^^^ASHINGTON has started some lines of langnage- 
Vy work that are exceptionally promising. We give 
the theory upon which the work is based, the work itself, 
approximating the results desired as nearly as eocdd be 
asked, more nearly than theories generally eventoate in 
fact. 

For eight weeks the child is not supposed to see or 
write a word or figore. He is taught to see things, to 
observe closely, to compare objects, to note differences, 
and also to observe resemblances. There is no attempt to 
make him talk correctly, little effort to direct what he 
shall say, and none as to how he shall say it In eight 
weeks he has acquired, or rather developed, an appetite 
for knowledge and the expression of it He has learned 
to ask questions, to answer questions, and volunteer iju- 
formation. He has also learned to know objects by num- 
ber ; indeed, much of this early language work is with 
objects treated in number lessons. This work is system- 
atic in its treatment of numbers, though primarily for 
language lessons, and is in reality play for the child. 

As soon as the class gets well started in having some- 
thing to say, and has the confidence to say it naturally 
and spiritedly, which is in about eight weeks, they are 
given words and figures. The " word method " is adopted, 
but not with the tediousness and '^ presumption of mental 
imbecility" which frequently characterizes this work. 
There is a presumption that the child knows what he 
wants to say, and the words and short sentences are given 
him because he wants them. 

Mr. Marble's criticism is not only deserved, but emi- 
nently desirable in the cases in which a chart exercise 
halts for ten minutes to teach what a dog is, when every 
child is more familiar with the pet than the teacher who 
would shrink from the real fellow. It has no application, 
however, when the child is taught words after he has felt 
the need of them. Another important distinction is, that 
in this case the words are taught to accommodate them- 
selves to what the child wants to say, whereas, in too 
many cases, the child is taught to want to say things that 
will accommodate the words he is taught The one 
creates an appetite for written words, makes talking and 
reading natural ; the other is inevitably stilted and un- 
natural. The modern methods have much to answer for 
of error in this regard, but the " modern methods with 
variations " promise to right these wrongs and give us a 
genuine improvement upon the old ways. 

The rapidity with which children will learn words, 
idioms, and sentences for both reading and writing is 
astonishing, after eight weeks, conversation work. In 
three months' time these children will have read through, 



with masterly skiU, their First Reader, and will write a 
language exercise covering the whole side of the slate. 
At the end of eight months after entering school, or six 
months after beginning to learn to know and write words 
upon slate or chart, we found every class knowing and 
using between four and five hundred words, with many 
idioms. 

Upon every subject about which they talked and read 
they made a *^ reading lesson " as good as that in the 
book, and in some regards the sentences of these little 
children were an improvement upon those of the printed 
page. Another element of this lang^uage-work is wotthy 
of notice, though we fail to see in it any special merit, 
philosophically or experimentally, though the teachers 
seemed enthusiastic over it The superir tendent,^ with the 
aid of the teachers, has selected a thousand words, which 
he thinks the children will be likely to learn in the first 
year and a half of school life. These have been engraved 
in elegant though simple script and printed upon cards, 
which are afterward cut up into separate words. These 
thousand script words are given each chUd in a box, and 
as fast as he learns to recognize a word he hunts it up 
from among the thousand and transfers it to another box 
which contains onTy the words he knows. He can make 
the transfer of a word, even though he has not learned 
or studied the word in the class, care being taken that, 
before he makes the transfer he give the teacher evidence 
that he not only knows the word, but knows its use. 

The supplementary reading is prepared for the First 

Reader children by the students of the Normal Training 

School. These young ladies, student-teachers, sketch a 

picture, make sentences upon it, or more generally take 

those which the children have made and make a page 

with the picture of about the size of their book page. 

They put four of these pages on one sheet the size of the 

hectograph, and then take twelve impressions, which gives 

enough of the four lessons for the class. Twelve copies 

are sufficient for a class to read from in supplementary 

reading. When we were there, six months after the class 

began to learn to read, there were one hundred sets 

of twelve each for supplementary reading in the First 
Reader. 

We learned enough from our observation of language- 
work in Washington to convince us that we have but 
begun to discover how the child should learn the art of 
reading and writing. 



HOW IT RAINS. 

BY GUSSIE REINSTEIN, 
Lombard Street Primary School, San Francisco, Cal. 

ifIHE completed diagram below explains the reciprocal 
[^ dependence of rain on the earth, and the earth's sup- 
ply from atmospheric action. It is intended merely as a 
substratum from which the teacher imparted the informa- 
tion in her characteristic manner; it is, therefore, not 
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■velopa maeh skill. I schoolroom. The first wu the power of fear. We had 
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read of monarchs whose every word was law because 
their subjects so feared their heavy hand. We had seen 
a woman alone in a cage with ferocious hyenas that were 
to completely under the control of her eye and whip that, 
though they snarled and growled at her feet, they dared 
do only her bidding. 

So we were confident that an alert eye to see every 
misdemeanor, and a swift punishment following every 
aach offence, would certainly insure an orderly school- 
loom. Bat we felt that our disposition was not that of a 
despot. We considered corporal punishment lowering to 
both teacher and pupil, and we really could not endure 
the thought of being dreaded and hated by our pupils. 

Therefore we firmly resolved that, as we were diamet- 
rically opposed to this form of government, we would turn 
to its opposite and rule by that other mighty power,— 
the power of love. Firm in our determination we com- 
menc«*d our work. Shall we ever forget our defeat ? Oh. 
that from the memory there might be obliterated the 
mortification, chagrin, and despair of that experience! 
Bat no, those impressions, like many other sad ones, are 
indelibly marked on the mind : 

*' Time bat the impreauon deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.'' 

We thought one way of gaining the children's affec 
ions was by gratifying their trifling desires. The grat- 
ification of those little wants soon began to consume our 
time and theirs to a startling degree. The requests were 
simple, and we could see no reason for refusing, but chaos 
and confusion were fast taking the place of work and 
order. And now our questioners became so importunate 
that, like the wedding-guest in Coleridge's *^ Ancient 
Mariner," we could not choose but hear. 

Bat what cut us to the quick was the fact that we were 
manifestly not gaining the love of our pupils. The saucy 
boy whom we reproved by a mournful glance seemed to 
consider us too spiritless to resent the insult he had 
offered us, and was fairly impudent the next day. An- 
other, who had tormented us through the livelong hour^ 
with his pranks, when we gently told him of his faults, 
and expressed an earnest wish, as we dismissed him, that 
he would improve in his behavior, declared in stentorian 
tones, when he found himself outside under an open win- 
dow, that he knew why he was not detained after *B(ihuol 
and punished. It was because somebody had invited the 
teacher to take a drive after school. Truly, all this 
was maddening. What was to be done ? In the gloom 
and self-abasement that followed that bitter experience 
we at length perceived some truths that are still helps to us. 
We saw that the love of a little child, even, was not to 
be bought for the trivial price whieh we had offered for it. 
It had also been clearly demonstrated to us that a child^s 
judgment is not sufficiently developed for him to know 
what is best for his welfare. He is full of animal spirits, 
which lead him on to fun and mischief. These need to 
be directed till, from work, whieh ever brings with it a 



satisfaction, he is conscious of pleasure and profit. And 
now it occurred to us that, although we had faUed in se- 
cnring the love of the children, it was still our duly to see 
that the work assigned to the school was performed So, 
then, we turned to the good textbooks, filled from cover 
to cover with just the knowledge that our pupils needed to 
know. But to place those books in the children's hands 
and bid them learn their contents seemed like seating a 
company at a dinner^table spread with delicious but un- 
cooked food. We began to make the lessons digestible 
and attractive. We h&d seen the delight that the fingers 
took in mischief, and now we endeavored to find them 
work that should be as charming. In short, we exerted " 
ourselves to keep the children constantly busy with pleas- 
ant and varied employment 

'^'Twas strange, 'twas passing strange," but we now 
succeeded in turning many from play to work, while they 
were scarcely cognizant of the fact. Of course there was 
necessarily much individual teaching; for there was 
the smart scholar who finished his task in half the time 
that was consumed by the generality of the class. If 
more employment were not provided for him. he soon 
foand entertainment for himself, which was apt to be 
objectionable. So we planned extra work for him, or 
even allowed him pozzies or picture books. Then there 
was the dull pupil who stood ever ready to throw down 
his book in despair. The knowledge from which his 
classmates fed had to be cut up into smaller pieces before 
he was able to digest it. 

Early and late we arranged the classwork in such 
ways as would keep the children constantly employed with 
pleasant and varied tasks. Timidly, at first, we asked, 
as we watched every child intently at work, ** Is not this 
good order in the schoolroom ?" 

Persistently we continued in our endeavors to make 
each day's lessons attractive, till the end of the year. 
Then when the results were shown,— sure test of every 
enterprise, — with confidence we made this statement: 
*' Good order exists in the schoolroom when every child 
is hard at work upon the legitimate school tasks." 



CHART MAPS. 



^r MONG the many admirable things that Supt O. T. 
J^ Bright has done for £nglewood, IlL, is the home 
production of chart*map8, — maps that are not published^ 
and which if published would probably be too expensive 
for the average school to possess. The frame for the 
entire set of chart-maps, arithmetical charts and word- 
charts, costs but $1.50, while the cloth for each chart 
costs but five cents. When one map is made, it is easy 
to trace enough for each building in the town. These 
maps are surprisingly complete. There are maps of the 
physical geography of each country ; one of the state, 
with all the counties outlined ; one with all ocean currents 
indicated ; one of each grand division, with gprazing landsy 
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SELECTED GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

The wnl ii tlie lit* ot th« l>odj. Futh ia thg lih of ths louL 

Tb« timue oE the lifa to be 

We veaTB with colon all our owa, 
And in the 6t[d ot dwtinr 

Wa reap u we hsTe aowa. — Whillier. 



Tbe heights tLat Kreat men Teaohed and kept 
Were not attained b; indden flight ; 

line the;, whilat their ootupaniona alept, 
Were toiliog; npward In the night. 



It ii the atrogKle, and not the attainmeDt, that 

The nobleat leaaoni taagbt bj life 

To ever; great, heroic nnl 
Who aeeka to oonqner in tbe itrife, 

la ulf-oontiol. 

Thoae men who try to do eainethinir and (ail, are inSnitel; better 
than those vho try to do notbiag- and bsautifnlly aneceed. — JetAia 
Lioyd J^it. 

Prioelaa Oem '. The pearl of Tnith, 
Brigbteat oroament of yonth '. 
Seek to <r«>r it in thy erown ; 
Then if all the world ahonid frown, 
Then hast won a gloriona prize 
That will eoide thee to the akiea. 

V^dom and trnlh, the offapring of the aky, are immortal ; while 
ouDuing and deception, Ihe Eoeteoia ot the earth, after glittering a 
moment, most paaa aaray. — Robert Ball. 

Unleaa we act in the liring present. 

There ia nangbt that we eau aare ; > 

The future ia not oan (or labor. 

Though ooi heart* ba ever ao brare. 

When men work, they cackle. God, neTer ; nature, never. 
The aan performs ita projeota aileDtly, oontinnonsly, marieloiialy. 
There ia no soand in the air. Tfaia great globe, like Salomon'a 
temple, was bailt without tbe lonnd uF tha hammer. So are the 
works of God in alt the univerae.— Zfenrj Ward Beechtr. 



Wlat ia it to be wiae ? 
"Tia bnt to know how little oan be knowi 
To MB all others' faults, and feel our ow 



The ohains of habit ar 
too stroBg to be broken. - 



■Johm 



-Pope. 

« small to be felt till they ai 



See, Wioler oomea to role the varied year, 
Sullen and Bad, with all hia rising t»in, — 
Vapors and clonds and slorma. 

— Jama TAompton. 

Almighty mind goides the nDiverse. As to this earth, joat in 
proportion to tbe development and onltnre of man's intelleot, he par- 
tloipatea in that gnidanoe ; knowledge enable* him to lay his hand 
npon the great machinery wbieh Qod baa eoostraotad, and to ^reet 
ts own beneBt. — Horace Maan. 



ANBW 

30a. What was tbe "' 

Tbe Embargo Act, foi 

was passsd by Congress d 

miei of this ant., apeUing 

Grab me Act." 

Credit to "C. N.," ii. 

307. In naming the e 
pire be inolnded ? 

Europe embraoae four 
empire is aepsroted from 
naming tbe empires of E- 
great islands and external 

Credit to " G. G. K.," 
301. Solve by aridime 
A and B, in 4 minntea at 
C iu 2J minntea. A ia 0[ 
together for one minnte n 
Ht this moment contained 
bow many gallons would I 
So(u(.W— AoaoflU.i 

A runs three minutes b 

A will, ihtr'-fore, fill ] 

B «ill All i of clatem i> 

A and B will fill } + ^ 

filled. When C eUrta ij 

'fj = 10 gallons X 20 - 

A fills \ X 3Si), iu one 

B fills i X 380, in ona 

C empUea A X 330. in 

A and B gain on C ii 

fill the otstern, A and B t 

i'<f-i-A = i = lJ™'."l 

Therefore, A runs 4J mil 

B runs ^ mil 

bnt C empties 1^ min. X 
Contents of elstem prove' 



(3) infrnit.no't'^^" 
not in bow; {»} in knit, 
in woe, not in weal; (B) 
iona of gold. 

310. (1) A bird ; (2) 
ainoT ; (^) CoembsUiah; 
aid Finals reail downwai 
praiDinent in tha early hii 
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Exhibit at the National ABBociation 
Mures of the Exposition. 

iitily applauded at Chicago when 
have an intense respect for law and 
•f he prepared in the kindei^arten 
the school. Children, shwdd tome- 
hey are to obey without a reaaon. 

Hailhamm, of the Kindergarten 
[ Association, made a great success 
lad a crowd every time, and great 
I a few of his thoughts, thrown off 

'ten is the cheerful unfolding of the 

play, and we want to see to it that 

Y themselves into a nohle manhood. 

n is ethical and religious. 

1 a human being as an idea of God. 

be led by ihe child. 

itible. 

larapbecnalia in much of the mod- 

WN did great credit to the liinder- 
er address at the National Associ- 

13. She made a fervent, skillful 
tion of the kindergarten and the pri- 
that the former method can be ap- 
She would not have the kindergart- 
ler, but she would have her work 
sense that modified primary school 

legitimately from her work. She 
DOnlhs of the kindergarten assume 
s and tendencies which shall make 
I of the primary school natural. 



iCOND GIFT. 



be least can be accomplished, in a 
«, with the second, which consists of 
noectiog link between the first and 
iontrast of the sphere and the cylin- 
I the sphere and cabe. This gift 
in the nursery ; but few nurseries 
it the little people therein enjoy any 
ibel's gifts, it finds a place in all 
' the child has had experiences with 
if the fint gift, the wooden sphere is 
id he recognizes the already known 
plaything as well as discovers new 
sentation of the cube with its con- 
liild, great variety of phasev, brings 
,». _ B.~_ .~~.~_.; of the little one's activities, which 
I still furthered by the intrcduction of the cylinder. 



whose qualities are readily n- 
semblance to what has precedei 

There need, in years past, to 
coDDMtioo with this first woo< 
old-time restraint has given pla 
interesting ways of utilizing sui 
material. There are now ma 
into which the "little ball, c 
crept; there are, too, charming 
building, which are illustrated 
in combination ; besides, there ai 
real the trades, songs, and gat 
living ioterest. Oce of these 1 
purpose to set forth, we saw gii 
some days since. During the e 
little folks had been drilled.— 
missible, — npon a new song, " ' 
B. Hubbard's book. As the se 
little later, the teacher in charj 
boxes, whose contents proved tt 
forms the subject of this paper, 
each child was supplied with a 
cube, and still later with the c] 
talk was had upon each object 
gartner snggested building a 
The idea was received with d< 
building, quickly decided upon 
long was inclosed with the en 
which, cube by cube, cylinder b 
ure rose to be capped by a chia 
creditable mill it turned out t 
had been awakened and held tl 
relative to the miller's duties a 
the com to turn into ''golde 
pleted, a direction was given to 
at one end with half an eye sv 
clothing, — to the sphere, and tl 
part of the exercise, for at ce 
to the movement of the whee 
illustrated the sentiment of tl 
When " The MiUer " had been 
sing "Round and Round," al 
bard's collection. This song 
variety of movement with the : 
Tt was surprising to see, and di 
children of only four years of a 
the spheres without losing thei 
so rhythmically imitate ''thei 
wheel ' by tapping upon the 
firmly meanwhile. 

We were really disappoints 
take the gift away , and the lit 
would hardly have expressed ai 
by the sunshine of their faces 1 
in building lesson, uaaccompa 
motion, been jost closing. 



le to his tiieories. The fundamental principlee of his I to uniting with FroebeT in the realization of his ideal. 
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SEAT OCCUPATIONS. 



fHAT mind ii eaBeDtiftlljr active ; tb&t child-miad u 
active in ti Boperlative degree ; that it is abaolotelj 
impoaaible to repreu iti Bctivitj ; that in the mind of the 
child there exists the germs of all the qoalities of the 
mature man or woman, — some strong and vigorous, others 
weak and latent, some self-evident, others to be foand 
only by search, and cnltivated harmonionsty only with in- 
creasing care and great skill, — sensation, and observation 
hardly less strong than in the most fortunately trained 
man or woman, but with the power to reason only rudi- 
mental ; all show us that in these facts we must search for 
wisdom io the teaching of little children. It is by the 
)<ght we can gaia from a study of them, that we must 
build our Btracture,— the soul of a child. 

Since mind is active, objects must be presented to it 
from which it shall receive impressions and concerning 
which it may exercise its powers. Since the mon^ force 
in a child is weak, the teacher most carefully select such 
objects as are right, proper, and suitable. Since mind is 
limited ia range, the attention thoroagbly occupied with 
the good and appropriate can lend nothing of itself to ihe 
evil or useless. We begin with undeveloped mind ; it is 
to grow ; the growth is to come through exercise, and this 
necessitates the presentation of objects giving more and 



more complex impressions as tim< 
shall be the stimulating cause of 
ideas. 

Since mind is condnnous in its 
connection between the objects 
to-morrow and the days to come ; 
lying plan, and not the least im 
it most be nni^. 

For the little child there must 
endless succefsion of varying eze 
upward and onward, an almost 
ideas, all pointing the same wit 
his mind must be brief, for hi 
curiosity must arouse interest, 
attention. But life is pracliea], 
is the power to do. God has gi 
the earth and to wrest the treas 
hidden stores and convert them 
being so, let the child learn to < 
plan, design, invent; let him see: 
grow under his busy fingers. Li 
and strength and dexterity of bod 
edge and moral power. Most i 
work fill out the working time 
by giving him something tang 
experiment upon. Among the i 
this purpose. I will meotiun a fe 
and some account of the results t 
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By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 
1. They are the moat thorouffhly systenuUic, pra, 
2* They are t/ie moat tnuatcal. 
3. They are the ettsiett to teach* 
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ibUal»«d tiitr j«w« «c<> 
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liar of EllMbMbTrTe. 
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,D.,tayi: "Tbe gentle 
( bmiuin nature, and 
In He&Ten.' whlcb the 
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. . Under the bteu- 
Totume mft; recall at- 
, deepen the sense of 
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t the character ot these 
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BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; or, the Use of 

By NATHAN SHEPPAED. 12i 

"C'Rplial, FaBalllar nail BacT-" 

•' I sball reciHnmsnd It U> iiur tliree aobiiils of eluciitlon. It Is capi- 
tal. (anillLar and racy, and prufoundl; plilliisoplilcuL." — JoaETH T. 
Dpuiea. U.LI. 

-i' Penwanl Eiperieace. 

f. " He Illustrates the influctice of the will 1o public speaking by a 

Sreferetice t»> lils own case, wheu he Iiad decided fa adopt tlie career of 
alecliirer, lie was told that he would cerulnly lall, because Ills a r- 
,, ticulatliin was Imperfi-ct, Ills voles leeble, aud Ills organs or speech 

5' JnodHquate. By Ilie sheer force ol hts will, ha says, he overcame all 

5 these ubsWeles, and for twenty years ho has supported himself hy 

K public Bpeakiug. Tbo methods employed by him to attain this end are 

r.. laid before the reader, together with a good deal of useful advice re- 

lating to the subject. Referring to the acoustic properllea of hiilldii.Ka 
devilled to puhlii; speaking. Dr. Sheppard aptly remarks : ' The audl- 
i'. ence room ol the house ol Ijod Is constructed In impudent defiance ol 

■. HU laws ol acoustics, while the play house is constructed in obedience 

* to tliuse laws.' lie writes In a pungent and sometimes colloquial 
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teaching another lesson, do not be afraid to let them read 
that, eren if it b plain argament. We need for the 
fatare, men who can read forcibly, men who can read a 
a plain statement so a« to make it nnderatood, and make 
it also interesting. If there are a number of teachers in- 
strocting the same class in different studies, let the teachers 
consult so that they may help each other in carrying' out 
this plan for the intermixture of studies. 

Second, Make your pupils appreciative. We wilt say 
that you have classes in Eagltah literature. They are 
studying Shakespeare. The man who wrote the textbook 
kindly placed at the end of the chapter on Shakespeare a 
whole hatch of quotations from the poet's writings. If 
you ask your pupils for a quotation, you may rest assured 
that one of these will be given. If such ia the ease, ask 
the pupil giving the quotation what there is about the 
thought that strikes him, what makes it worth quoting. 
See that he understands it and appreciates it. But better, 
have him give selectionsnot found in the textbook. Have 
him explain what he understands of the selection. I re- 
member that query in "Romeo and Juliet," "Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ? " It precedes Juliet's 
DOW famous words, " A rose by any other name would 
tmell as sweet." Well, when I was in school I never 
understood Juliet's question. I always had an idea that, 
Romeo having wandered off somewhere when he left her, 
Jnliet was asking, " Romeo, Borneo, where art thon, 
Romeo ? " And of course, I could not appreciate what 
came after, not understanding this. See that your pupils 
appreciate the selevtione they give. 

This naturally brings me to another point : Do not 
confine the pupils to the words of the textbook. You 
have heard that before, haven't yon ? But I hope I can 
bring it to you more clearly, and show you how to avoid 
the evil mentioned. Let as revert to literature ^ain. 
Although yonr pupils learn quotations, have them also 
give you the gist of a long selection in their own words. 
The words may not be well put, but you can tell whether 
the pupil really understands, and, besides, this will be 
excellent pracUce for him in framing his own thoughts in 
suitable langui^. Ask him which sentence of a long 
selection he thinks most striking, most musical, most 
beautiful, moat true. Then when he baa told you, ask 
him why he thinks so. Take one of the sentences your- 
self, and ask him what its characteristic is ; ask him 
whether it is a notable or noticeable sentence. A still 
better idea is to have each of your pupils, before exami- 
nation, draw a series of questions of their own on some 
study. See what they consider most important. Then 
let them answer the questions in each other's series. Or, 
sometimes, aek them to pick out the moat important fact 
in the lesson. Then tell them which you think is most 
important, and why. By and by you will find that very 
often the pupils and the teacher agree, and the practice 
will help both. 

Let us suppose you are teaching a class in the Consti- 
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FIRST LESSONS IN BEADING. 

fHERE 18 now no troabte iiv finding an ftbiu 
the choicest supplementary or alternate 
books for children who can read, but with all moi 
and publishing enterprise it is not eas}' as yet to 
what one wants for sight-reading for the younget 
There is a tendency still to use the old, stilted, u 
sentences, which the child would never ase, will ne 
by trying to use them he acqjirea habits of callii 
unnatarally from which he aever recovers. Chili 
never be taught to read naturally by iajing,— 




Do you tee a mt 

The t 

Hob the man a 

All this will some day be relegated to the an 
educational curiosities. A child will learn a woi 
letters as easily as one of, two, and asoally mo 
readily. It is his interest in what the word re 
rather than the siie of the word, that usually d« 
his remembrance of the word, its pronunciation, I 
and use. The little words it, is, a, at, tee, do, u 
to make no end of trouble for young childn 
the words are abort, but the words horte, bear, i 
sail-boat will rarely give trouble. 

A sentence that has no attractiveness will : 
well read, its words will rarely be remembered, i 
that catches the ear by its melody or by its an 
nesB will enkindle their interest every time, will 
wltb expression and its words will be remembere 

The question is, how to get such sentences in 
place, and bow to get them before the childrei 
reading-lessons in the second place. We give 
mirable way. We know this because we have see 

Take a simple pictnre, easily drawn (we have 
the expense of having three re-made exactly as t 
made, in size and every other way), and have the 
in ink that may be nsed with the hektograph, i 
take off enough of these for the use of the clt 
each child think of something to say about it, 
lot him say it. Write upon the board what et 
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tajs, "when Nature made tbs bluebird, 
make frieads between the shy and the eari 
him the color oi the one on hia back, and t 
otiier on his breast, and says that his appear 
ihonld show that the strife and war betwe 
elements was at an end." He is the pea 
him the akj and earth ctasp hands, and an 
It is sure to be a bright March morning 



hear bin note. He seems to say, " Bermud 
Bermuda ! and behold I Bermuda follons 
New England the sap starts up in the bd 
very day the bluebird appears, and eugar-i 
forthwith." The males always come thret 
ahead of the females ; by the time they b 
and have louked for a place to nest, su^ar-m 
and the last bit of snow has disappeared, ai 
beginning to turn Dp the land. 



The bluebird is the first colored biid that 
northern landscape. Other birds arrive al 
time. The bluebird has llie honor of bei 
like the Robin Redbreast of England, and 
settlers of New England called the blue robu 
of the two birds are very mnch alike; onr 
softer voice, but the English redbreast is tfa 
linger. Among the British there is no blue 
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What have you read during yacation ? 

Thb child mnat be taaght to judge for himself. 

The Bummer achoola Bcored another season of acknowl- 
edged anccesB. 

The schoolroom should Btrengthea the jndgment of the 
pupils. 

Make the lesson genainely interesting to the dullest 
pupil, — if you can. 

Every study should be a thoronghly effective and val- 
uable educational discipline. 

You must be systematic in your methods and work, 
but do not say too much about it. 

The child must be taught to nse his own eyes in observ- 
ing the things and activities about him. 

The schools doing the best edncationiU work are gener- 
ally provided with teachers' libraries. 

It is not enough that facts be observed. They shonld 
be apprehended in such a way as to give real joy through 
the vividness with which they are appreciated. 

Tbachebs year by year become better acquainted with 
'■ Tnind studies," and thus produce better results at less 



expense of time and energy. Teacl 
gainers. 

Utilize every passing event that w 
attention of the pupils in the regular i 
not let any side thought divert their s 
work. 

One of the most diligent students ii 
school this year was a veteran who be 
years ago. He proudly declared hL 
old to learn." 

Do not fear to be conversational ai 
in your manner with the class, so lot 
maud their respect. Ton are more ee 
tion and interest by so doing. 

Yon need not be a naturalist to do 
service in studying nature. You need 
iste of them in order to benefit them, 
ure and a love of nature are perma 
noble mind. 

The managers of one educational 
summer gave as one cause of the sm 
number and success of the summer i 
tme, the leaders of educational thougl 
and govram themselves accordingly. 



THE SUHHEB SCH( 

fHERE were in various parts of 
than twenty different summer e 
eration the past season. The nnm 
these new institutdons of learning most 
two thousand, as several schools had 
dred attendants. 

Students gathered from every state 
joy the privileges and benefits of these 
ing information and learning the be 
Btruction. The State of New York 
sending the largest number of students 
and Pennsylvania sent the next largei 

The educationally awakened South 
ronized the summer schools, sending t 
North no less than sixteen teachers, u 
all the way from Louisiana. 

Schocd committees and snperintei 
testify to the greater enthusiasm anc 
obtained by those teachers who have 
this means for self-culture and self- 
students testify to the greater ei 
in teaching school after a few weeks 
and social pleasure pleasantly combin< 
tal work. Many of these teachers a 
rewarded for their self-sacrificing e 
tional growth by advanced positiom 
sought honors. 



l^jiug it dawn in iid((es like tfas dud of >n annj ilun ; | The wilderneM doth btanoto •■ the n 
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DuBUfQ earlieat months of a child's kindergarten life, 
the kindergartner ahould strive to place herself in the re- 
lation of mother to the little one who f eela greatly the 
change from familiar home Barrouodlngs to the nev 
mosphere of the kindergarten. A young teacher i 
aaid : " The highest token of my power with children 
came when a wee child nestled op to me, Baying in tones 
fall of love, ' Mamma, what shall I do next ? ' " 



Build up and help development ; avoid any 
that will hinder natural growth, or destroy tbe wakening 
powers of a child to do and be. Lead tbe child to aspire, 
then he makes the effort, to do ; real aspiration will 
end inaction. lastinctively the child will try to develop 
himself harmonionsly : therefore, aid his thoaght, wilt, 
and feeling, to purer development, thus strengthening the 
power with which Nature endows him. 

Behind everjf manifestation the child must feel a force ; 
in his earliest experiences in the kindergarten let that 
force be of the simplest and purest, otherwise a warped, 
imperfect development will manifest itself. 

Workers in private kindergartens are able to begin at 
once with the mental development of their small charges, 
while tbose in charity classes are forced to delay every- 
thing until the crudest lessons in langui^ have called out 
a power to begin mental development- Beginners there 
are, and many too, forced to teach tbeir pupils the mean- 
ing of ' stand up," "sit down," "move chairs," "clasp 
hands," and the numerous common phrases constantly in 
use among young popils. Very dishearteniDg it seems 
during the first months, but after several have passed, 
what a satisfaction is experienced as every child responds 
intelligently to all demands, or directions from the kin- 
dergartner. 

PiiBENTS, kindergartners, and primary teachers will 
rejoice that at last we have a book nf songs, games, and 
rhymes adapted for the home, kindergarten, and primary 
school, with admirable notes and suggestioos for tbeir 
proper use, by a lady who baa earned an American repu- 
tation in elementary work second to none on this conti- 
nent, Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmann, of La Forte, Ind. 
The cultivation of the music sense should begin in earliest 
childhood, and be directed with great wisdom. No agent 
is more effective in training tbe feehngs of tbe young 
than mnsic, and tbe expression of their emotions in 
rhythm is as natural as a desire for play. We cannot too 
strongly urge upon teachers tbe importance of cultivating 
a musical taste that is elevating and pure. The moral nat- 
ure is greatly influenced by the songs of the children. 
Risverence, conscientiousness, enthusiasm, and order may 
all be learned from the songs, games, and plays of the 
kindergarten. 



NOTES FROM A KINDEBC 
BOOK. 

Tl^HE first day, usually a drea 
X^ ners, ran into the past, leavi 
good work begun, simply because 
carefully planned and thoroaghly 
forehand that all was easy of ae 
strain really came. Oar room ha 
by the replacement of decorations 
and all about playthings were a 
manner the most rebellious or h 
not fail to be attracted. 

On the first morning the assis 
trance, made welcome each pan 
room, gave to the principal the ii 
admittance. These particulars t 
was taken in charge by the nurse, 
a child group already engrossed it 
playthings. When the last ent 
assistant took her place at tbe pii 
with the nurse's aid, gathered the 
play ball with a rubber hall, to th 
the piano. 

Next came a marching exerci. 
spite many of tbe " littie soldiers 
the previous year's class. So mi 
during the lawless street life of th 
we all realized the struggle to con 
men and women would be in co: 
which was to be ^ven them. 

Following the marching was 
game ; that is, tbe children rose U 
ing again, sat upon the floor, saj 
we're standing, now we're sitting. 
(that brought by the children, and 
by the teachers) was served at the 
and quiet enough while at table, o 
decidedly restless beneath the app! 
water between the luncheon hoar i 
was conducted by the principal, wl 
the children close about her, in mi 

A picture of the Sistine Maden 
story in which a great interest i 
Baby," became the centre o 
all the children had a baby sisl«r < 

a tactfol way the little people 
these home babies before the prini 
a baby of whom she knew. This 
small as the one in tbe picture, but 
1 and take things in her — wha 
to be sure. And had the home ba 
Yes ; and so have all these 1 
fingers. This being the point at ' 
e, the children were directed 
and display thumbs and fingers. 
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attenUoQ and stndy. The relation of the parte of a thing 
to the whole, the esact forms and external characterbtice 
oE variooB birds and animals, together with the marked 
difEerence between those of different kinds, will thus be 
easily and ancooBcioaBlf learned. 

Ijet the children arrange geometrical forms cat from 
colored cardboard to correspond to forms given on a form 
or color-chart. Such a chart can be prepared by any 
teacher. Appreciation of forms, their similarities, their 
differences, the ways in which they may be most effectively 
combined will be learned. Quick discernment of color, 
the ability to place together such selected colors aa will 
harmonize will reeult. 

Shoe pegs or splints may be laid in varioas positions. 
Judgment, exactness, and tboaghtful care will be culti- 
vated in Ihis- 

Tracing about cut cardboard forms of animals, flowers, 
or frait, will be found very instructive. Technical skill 
in the use of pencil and paper or other materials used, 
together with long experience and much practice are pre- 
requisites for artistic work in drawing. Snch exercises as 



this will give ideas of forms, give the 
to Ibem the actual use of the hand ii 

The children may copy a line G< 
character, each to touch both head i 
slate. The children may copy with 
one of a kind, two of a kind, two ( 
repeat. It will be noticed iu all th< 
of the child's powers are reached 
possible. 

Place a limited number of sticks 
nations. Draw a picture of each, fir 
tiee, later on paper for preservation, 
designs may be drawn. Cards n 
Sticks may be arranged at given i 
room or rooms at home may be dn 
nishes a great variety of fa«ciuating 
Colors may be selected, compared, an 
may be made of geometrical forms, 
manent by pasting on cardboard or 
be folded into various forms. Let 
and copied. The parts of an objec 
afterward the object itself. Many i 
tion oF work can be assigned. The a 



ALL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not 
themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep badly; in short, all whost 
require strengthening will be restored fo mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by CROi 
PHOSPHITES. It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or youn 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory PJiosphflte. 
56 West 25th Street, New York. For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, t 



IjADT teachers who wish larger salaries or more desirable positions should 
pays for Primary and Grammar school work double the salaries paid in the East. La 
a place for a lady in Colorado in the Grunmar grade, at £900. One in Michigan 
$700; one in Wisconsin (primary), S700; two near Chicago, S650. Now is the tin 
are ambitious for advancement to be considering the best method for securing it. II 
what our Association does for lady teachers, why not send for our circulars and post 
you only one cent to do this. 

We have had a large call for LADY NORMAL TEACHERS this year. We have 
in Normals in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Nebraska this year, paying all the 
Sl,500. We bad four places in Normals for which we had no teachers. One pa: 
other from $800 to $1,000. |^~ We invite good teachers to register early for next 

TEACHERS CaOPERATIVE A 
(Opposite Palmer House.) 170 State ! 

DON'T CHANGE HISTORI] 
HAVE EXAMINED THIS NEW 

Owing to the remarkable success attending Andkksos's Grammar School History, j 
since, the author has been induced to write a new Giammar School History which, it is confide 
satisfactorily meet the present needs of the teachers as did its prototype the demand of its time. 

The book is new throughout, and is provided with accurate niaps, artistic cuts, geographii 
topics, chronological summaries, tabulated reviews, examination questions, and appendix. It co: 
Price fob Intkoduction, $1.00. 
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ition may well be oompace 
eertaiD Bpeoiee of wriCing-iDk, whose 
at first, is seareely perceptible, but 
penetrates deeper and grove blacker 1] 
nndi, if jon consarae the scroll over 
fire, the ofaarseteiB will still be legible 
oinden. — Horace Mann. 

^ If the teacher woold grow he mi 
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with his fellow - teacher 
them ihe principles which underlie a 
teaching and all true discipline; he 
make Mmself familiar with all that i 
of marvels,— the human mind, and th 
wbieh govern its growth ; and he i 
make a constBiit study of the meihi 
which instrnction can be mmt effei 
given to the child.— i'yti. Jo/m McD 

— There never was a heroic eiercis' 
not ioTolie antagonisms as great. 1 
beoanse the enemy is namerous may a 
the teacher whose efforts are enfeeble 
in his way may as welt drop to the i< 
his salary. The tralh is that in all 
faith must snstiun him ; herein is fo 

.Supt. Biciard Edu:urils, LL.D. 

— Instrnction throngh iHwhs is, i: 
of instrnction through living, becaus> 
while the hook is entirely passive. ' 
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home. A box of 400 letters, lower rase and capitals, loor colors; 15c. ; fl boxes li 
HVPPLB.UBNTABV RKADinn cards. Snpplementary to FiRBT R] 
Cards, 32 l.essnns. 16 ol lliem IMnstraled. sxs Inchon In size, on beavr inan 
— •- . (1.09 per dozen sets. To Sbcosd Reader: MlCr""'" ■'■ -- "• -' 



■ mPBOVHD OBOaBAPHT CARD 

drill, review, ADd practice. 
CDRIOVM COBWBBM. N«. 1 >Bd U. 



. Ttie only cards thai 
TS cts. HM cards, IOC 



Books of miscellaneous quesUons.ei 



And tuany other Helps all mentioned In my New Cki 



NOV/ REA 



Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 

Facts for Every Teacher 

ABOUT 

Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; 
Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, etc. 

Bt Charles M. Bakeows. 

This work will be without a rival as a 
mine of information about authors and books. 
It is fresh, reliable, complete; admirably 
gotten up at a low price. It is worth as 
much as many of tie high-priceJ sets of 
books on authors. $1.50, postpaid. 



So 



One 
season. 
Every ] 
recited 
tion of 
history, 
interest 



NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 I 
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[Oct. 



tt 



The Alphabet of Manual Training. 



f 9 



r ftf 



White's Industrial Drawing. 



^ 



K.E VISEI> 



The First Eight Kunibers sent for examination for SO c<>nt«. 



Simplest, 
Most Practical, 
Most Complete, 
Most Easily Taught. 

Each Book Complete in Itsbi-f. 
Write, fijr particulars and sampUt. 



When Changix^ Text Books in any Branch 

O^ET the: BEIST. 



Swlnton's Readers. 

The most systematioally graded, tbe richest in literary merit, 
the moRt elegant, and containing the best course in Lan- 
guage Training. 

First Reader^ $0.25. Second Reader y 0.35. Third Reader, 
$0.50. Fourth Reader, $0.60. Fifth Reader, $0.90. Sixth, 
or Classic English Reader, $1.08. The set (all but the 
Sixth) for examination, $1.50. 

Swinton's Word Primer and Word Book, 

at $0.15 and $0.18 respectively. 

Swinton's Geographies. 

Introductory f $0.55. Grammar School, $1.25. 

Swinton's Elementary Geography. 

A one-book couise, revised, new maps, cloth, $0.80. 



Swinton's Histories. 

Primary {U ^^). $0.48. Condensed (U. 5.), $0.90. Out- 
line of Vie World's UiUory, $1.44. 

Bobiuson's Shorter Course Arithmetics. 

First Book, $0.30. Complete, $0.75. 

Fish's Arithmetics. 

Number One, $0.30. Number Two, $0.00. 

Spencerian Copy-Books. [$o.m. 

The NatH Standard, small size, per dz., $0.72; large atae, 

Spencer's New Copy-Books. 

The pioneers in the movement to simplify current forms of 
letters, and lessen the labor of writing; per doz., $0.96. 

White's Industrial Drawing, Revised. 

A practical course for all grades. 

Webster's School Dictionaries. 



149 Wabasb Avenue, ChtcaKO. 



jj^"" AU prices above are for Examination or Introduction. 

, & CO. 9 Fxiblisliers, 

753 and 753 Broadiviray, Neiv York. 




LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 

By the Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, D.D. Original 
biographical sketches of famous men of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centaries, including Artists and Sculpt- 
ors, Prose Writers, Composers, Poets, and Inventors. 
Embellished with 50 portraits. A Standard book for 
every library. Large 8vo, 603 pages. Price, $1.75. 

SCIENCE WITH DR. STEELE. 

Nearly ready. New editions in new dress and type 
of Steele's Popular Physics, and Zoology. Now 
ready : Steele's Popular Chemistry, New Astronomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, and abridged Physiology. No 
other text-books so readily inspire the young with en- 
thusiasm for science. 



BARNES' WRITING CHARTS. 

Fifty-two Charts, carefully printed on stiff Manila 

boards, put up in a handsome cardboard box. Price, 
$4. (Send for Barries' Penmanship Souvenir, Free.) 

BARNES' LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

SHORT STUDIES. Part I., "Picture Lessons," 
enlarged, (25c.). Part II., "Working Lessons," en- 
larged (40c.). COMPLETE. (Parts I. and II. 

combined.) Cloth, 50c. Contain enough technical 
grammar, plenty of language and composition exer- 
cises, conversational exercises, simple and useful dia- 
grams, is skillfully graded, and furnished at a low 
price. Let every teacher examine this. 



six: ive^w S£:pe.iii:s. 



Barnes^ Series of JReaders. 5 Books. Educa- 
tional Gems of the Decade. 

Sames^ Series of Geographies. 2 Books. 

Nothing superior in the market. 

Baimes^ Senles of Si stories. " Primary," 

"Brief," and "General." Largest sale on record in '86. 



Barnes^ Series of Arithmetics • Elementary and 

Complete, 2 Boohs. Least theory and most praeUee. 

Barnes' Series of Pentnanship. 2 Series — 

" Brief " and •' Standard." Everywhere commended. 

Barnes' Series of Brawing-Books. Elemen- 
tary, Industrial, and Mechanical. Just the thing 
for technical work. 



These books are all new a^ul attractive. We should he pleaded to submit sample copies of any or ally suhjec 
to approval. Send for descriptive circulars^ or sj^ecimen pages. Address 



A. S. BARNES & CO., 



.111 & 1 1 3 William Street, New York. 
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in the middle of the table for each dirisi 
pnpU may hare places for his objects : 











1 1 


1 


III! 


1 1 II 


MM 


1 1 


1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 


II 











Lead them to talk about these with the 
dom. The language lesson will teach them 
about them. No skill of the t«acher could 
talking and writing of the number of ho 
cows about which they talked, and a very li 
lead them to talk very readily in numbers. 

See to it that the child always handles the 
which he talks, that he has the number th 
has, and that he separates and combines 
story says be does. Let it be pore delight, 
until be enjoys the talking exercise and nsi 
freely. 

Be in no haste to systematize his use oi 
Be sure that he knows the first five numb< 
various combinations before systematic work 



The first of these lessons will have been gi 
in the preparatory language work, but I gi 
in the order in which they should have b( 
•rder that no step may be omitted. 

1. Teach the writing of the figures 1, 2, 

2. Teach them that 



hoe 
rake 
soldier 
etc. 



hoe 



fork 
spade 



Teach each number by the use of objecb 
handling them as they use them, knowing tl 
ing it, and not from its being told. Tea 
drawing objects, not at hand, upon the s 
think of their own objects, making rude sk 
can. Do not insist upon this if the childn 
to it kindly. It will depend upon their love 
The advantage of this work is that it can 
should only be done in their seats, when I 
hearing another class. Their crude attem 
ch^rs, tables, and balls, are not unimportar 
their early work, and if they have good 
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45° ; (2) return. Repeat. 8 counts. 

S. — Same to the right. 

(?.-t(l) To the left ; (2) return ; (3) to die right ; (4) 
Tetum. Repeat. 

D. — (1) To the led ; (2) to the right without stopping 
at position, but pausing definitely when in either the left 
or right position. 8 counts. 

NINTH MOTEUBNT. 

Position. — Aa in the Fifth and Eighth, careful that the 
heels are together, the feet forming an angle of 45°, weight 
on left foot. 

Exercise A. — (1) Carry right foot back a few inches, 
without bending either knee, placing right foot flat upon 
the floor, wand unmoved; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

B. — Same with left foot. 

(^.—Alternate (1) and (2) with right ; (3) and (4) with 
left, etc. 

D, E, and F. — Same aa A, B, C, except that the move- 
ment is directly forward. 

TENTH MOVEMENT. 

Pogition, — Aa in the Ninth. 

Exercise A. — (1) Carry the right foot back a few inches 
without moving the body or the left limb, touching only 
the toe of the right foot, at the same time carrying the 
wand forward to an angle of 45° ; (2) return foot and 
wand; (3) foot back, wand forward to the horizontal ; (4) 
return ; (5) foot ba«k, wand forward to 135° ; (6) return ; 
(7) foot back, wand up till the arms are in perpendicular 
position; (8) return. 

B. — (1) Carry the right foot out to aide, without moving 
body or left limb, touching only the inside of the toe to 
the floor, at the same time carry the wand to the left until 
the left arm is horizontal and the right crosses tlie body ; 
(2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

C- — Uae left foot as in B, carrying wand to the right. 

ELEVENTH MOVEMENT. 

Position. — Aa in Seventh Movement, hands at side, right 
hand holding upper end of wand. 

Exercise A. — (1) Carry left foot back diagonally, 
quickly, bending right knee slightly, body erect, at the 
aame time with equal promptness carry the wand forward 
and upward in the right diagonal to an angle of 135° ; (2) 
return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

B. — Same as in A, except that the right foot goes back, 
and the right arm crosses the body, carrying the wand to 
the left diagonal same angle. 

C. — Same, left foot going directly U> the side and the 
wand going directly to the right aide, at an angle of 135°. 

D. — Charge forward with the right foot at diagonal 
carrying the wand to the right horizontal, diagonal at the 
same time. 

E. — Charge forward with left foot, carrying the wand 
to the left horizontal diagonal. 



Position.—] 
end of wand, v 
position. 

Exercise A.- 
energetically a 
being perpend 
peat, 8 counts. 

THE DISTIV 



^ ila peraoD b 

Mflhid of Dev 
oed«nt, getlinK f 
loving: That a ] 
of a Doun, that ll 
antecedent of tlie 
fill die offloe of n 
the properties of 
Uie one relation 
DOnD or a pronoi 
party is lepreaeo 

Let an; child 
the teacher write 
on nntil at least I 



After the liat 

tiall; thm: 
What part of i 
Giie the ptope 

cnline gender. 
Whj his ht th! 
What other p« 
What person, t 
Teaoheiwill i 

haa third perioa. 
Similarly treat 

third party, and 
Give propartiet 
Why not? B, 
Tsachai theref 

in God." 
Cbildrm nov i 

Bents the third pi 
How do yon ki 

senta the samo ] 

Man repreaauls tl 

>bo have third p 
Why, dien, ha 

third person. 
Teacher writae 
Tell me the pe 
Why? Beoao 
Teacher writea 
Tell me the pi 
Why? Beoan 
What person, i 
How ihall we • 
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bilitf, eue, md rapidity. The beat busiaeas writers are 
thoae who have stodied some eyfltem thoroughly notil 
they can write an accurate copy, afterwards modifying 
this to admit of npidity. 

eiMPLB DIBECTIOdS. 

A child wbo is old enoagh to go to Echool can be taught 
to keep his feet flat upon the fioor. This shonld ht 
Bisted upon, for if the feet are oat of position the whole 
body will be affected. If they are thrown back under 
the seat too much weight will be pat opon the arms, and 
they will be thrown oat upon the desk too far, interfering 
with the movements of the band and the slant of the let- 
ters ; if thrown too far forward the body must be thrown 
backward to balance, and very soon the pupil is : 
slovenly position. The body shonld be straight and 
slightly inclined forward, bat not to bring any great 
weight upon the arms. The arms should be thrown ont 
from the body nearly to the comers of the ordinary 
school-desk, bnt never beyond. This will bring the eyes 
within from thirteen to fifteen inches of the paper, which 
is the right distance. The paper, or book, shonld be 
placed on the desk at an angle of forty degrees ; then, 
by simply swinging the hands toward the body, every 
downward stroke will slant fifty-two degrees. 

If a child at SIX writes with a short, blnnt pencil on a 
slate he will make very poor letters, the hand will be 
a bunch, and the forefinger will describe one side of a 
pyramid. He will contract a habit that will require years 
of patient, hard work to overcome. This is nothing bat 
a bad habit contracted by the use of a little slate-pencil 
at the beginning of his career, bnt he wilt always think it 
natural. If he had been given a long, sharp pencil, with 
a good slate, ruled to indicate the height of every letter, 
and taught to point tlie pencil over the shoulder, always 
taking position described above, he would have formed a 
habit which would have g^ven him a good handwriting. 

In the second year use lead pencils, choosing those that 
are neither too hard nor too soft We use Dixon's M or 
Faber's No. 3, which are very smooth and entirely free 
from griL 

One very important thing umed at is to carry a light 
hand. If a large, broad-pointed pen be used this cannot 
be done ; if a very fine one be used it will soon wear ont, 
so we t^e the middle ground and use a pen of medium 
point and flexibility. We prefer the Spencerian No. 1. 
Ink should be jet black, and should flow freely. " The 
pen is mightier than the sword," and the teacher who 
would attempt to assist in having it skillfally wielded 
must exercise care, hafe patience, and persevere, remem- 
bering especially that " He who is faithful in that which 
is least, is f^thful also in much." 



Let every session have in it some exercise that shall 
inspire the children to observe nature more closely, and 
describe its features or activitiei more easily and skillfully. I 
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\ SIXTY ;ean 
M Three maiden 
^ In a farmhoni 
And thB* werf 
And as uii aa 
0, mity ye«r» 
For Molly eoii 
And PoIIt had 

To nnnd vith 
For Holly mm 
Ana Polly hai 
Those were [[o 
O, nzt7 yearn 
When bread n 
And batter wa 
And yam teat 
O, sixty yean 
Now, who wei 
Who noTer wa 
Who were bm 
0, mzty yean 
I think yon wi 
Before yon fin. 
your grandmo 
In (act, every | 
Wa. ona of th. 
Who did sDoh 
0, aiity yean . 
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A HELP IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 

Br PAUL B, OTIS. 

fHE most striking feature of the English laoguAge is 
its mixed origin. Any one, however, that has taught 
its history in an elementary way will testify that the origin 
itself never was so effectually mixed as in the average 
scholar's mind. The phantom-Ulte character which even 
hiatorical facts assume in the minds of pupils that are 
taken up with making history of their own in five-minute 
pieces, prevents the teacher from making plain the struct- 
ure of English by associating it with the early history of 
England. And so in want of a more rational framework 
upon which to fasten in place the successive changes in 
oar mother-tongue, that seem to play a perpetual game of 
- " puss-in-the-corner " in the pupil's memory, I have 
adopted the upper Mississippi River with its chief trib- 
utaries. 

The comparison, here briefly suggested and to be ex- 
panded in the schoolroom, is as follows : 

The Gaelic Kelts, crossing over from the mainland in 
very early times, conquered the earlier inhabitants of 
Britain, aud were in turn invaded and conquered by their 
own kindred, the Cymric Celts. The two peoples soon 
fused, and Celtic was their common speech. The Roman 
conquest ('sd B. C— 70 A. D.) had but little effect upon 
the language. Not until the Teutonic invasion (449 A. D.) 
was there any radical change. Tliereafter the Celtic al- 
most disappeared before the new dialects of tlie Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. At last .by a natural process these 
fused into the Anglo-Saxon (828 A. D.), which remained 
the tongue of the common people long after the Norman 
Conquest (106C A. D.) had brought into the country a 
whole new language. After the blending of the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon had taken place, no important sudden 
influx of a new element occurred. 

Tlic twofold Celtic tongue I represent by the conflu- 
ence of the Mississippi (Gaelic) and Minnesota Rivers 
(Cymric), while the course of the Mississippi as far as 
the entrance of the Missouri, represents tlie continuance 
of this fused Celtic. The Misaouri, in volume far greater 
than the main stream, corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon. 
The Norman-French element is represented by the Ohio 
River. The waters of tliis stream not only approximately 
show the relative number of Norman words introduced, 
hut remaining so distinct as to he clearly distinguishable 
from those of the Mississippi for some distance below the 
point of confluence, also represent the slow union of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman. 

This simple association puts an end to the mental 
" puss-in-the-corner " as quickly as the bell for tlie end 
of recess in a well-ordered school. 



Be oat of doors with the pupib, studying fruit, foliage 
)irds, or autumn flowers. 
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OBOwuve iiir POPin^ABirir eteki 

max: 

By JOmfl W. TUFTS akd H. E. HOLT. 

WHY?IH 



1. They are the niost th&rougJily systematic,! 
" ai^ tile most miusical. 



They are the easiest to teach* 

Taaohen' Mimil, ezpUIuInr and illnatnting tha 
ITS School Appantna m^ltafrM. 

SZLVES, BOGESS, & CO., FnbliBlien, 50 Bromfield Stn 

0Bend St., New York: 134* ISSVI 
fRAHK P. BBATTY». New York Manaww. 8. A. 

BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; or, tfie Use of the Will in 

Bt NATHAN SHEPFABD. 12iiio, Cloth. Prioa, "i 



ir tbiee ubooli of ell — - 



to ht« DWD case, wbeo be had decided to adopt llis oareer of 

_.„. He waatoU that be would oenalnl; bUiMoaiue Uaar- 

ttenlalloii wu Imperfect, Us Tolce feeble, and bis otgans of speech 
tnadeqiMte. By du shMr force of hli nUL be atja, he ovenaine all 
Smm obstaeieB, and lor twenty yean be has supported himself by 
public ipeaklDB- ^^ methods employed by him to attain this end aie 
bid before the readM Jogethn with a good deal of nietnl advloe r»- 
latlDKtotlteBubJeet. nderring to tbe aoouatio propattlei of biiU(lhi|s 
deyofed to pntJUo apeaklns. Dr. Sbeppard aptly remarks : ' The anffl- 
uce room of the bouse of Qod la eonitrueted tn Impudent deflanoeol 
Bis laws of aeouftlcs. while the play house is constructed In obedience 



"Thevare very raey and e 



the authot ol this book. How mai 

eTen by actors and orators be apot 
I borsU I Tbe ' talks' ate decidedl; 
"- pnbtlc speaker can tall to g 



susgestlons, and no oi 



FUNK & WACNALL8, Publlahers. 18 & 20 Astor Plaoi 



( IL.IQUII>. 

A preparation of the phosphates that s readily ^, .-. \ilated \ 

Especially recommended, for Dyspepsia, Mental a 
haustion, Indigestion, Headacbe, Nervousness, Wakei 
Vitality, Etc. 

FBE8CBIBBD AND ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL SCHO) 
IT COMBINES WELL WITH SUCH STIMULANTS AS ABE NECE 

It makes a delicious drink with water am 

Fot sale by ftU draggists. Pamphlet free. Bum^obd Chbhical Wobs 

BEVTA-RSl OF IMl'T.A.XIOMS. 
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After a year, during which no toftcher ever had cansa 
to complain of him, Charlie went oat into tlie world of a 
boys' flchool, and Misa Greene never knew for how long 
Charlie had learned his leeeon. She knew that it had 
lasted a year, and had Htrengthened the boy's lore for his 
teachers. She wtm satisfied to leave conseqaeoces with 
the One to whom only eonseqaences belong. 



BROADENING THE HORIZON. 

BT FBANCB8 0. SPABHAWE. 

'^EOPLE who have money do thiB by travel, or at least 
St they attempt to do it ! and in a certain sense they 
mnst be succeesfal, because it is impossible not to gain 
something from the sight of other coontriee and other 
peoples. One must broaden his information somewhat in 
this way. Bat it is qnite possible not to broaden his mind 
to any soch degree that charity can call it liberal. Still, 
unoe travel has advant^es even to obttue peofde, theee 
advanti^es mnst be very great to those of keen minds. 

But this is not the class of people most nnmerons. For 
tlie comfort <^ those who all their lives will have scant 
opportunities of travel, there remains this blessed trath, 
that the horizon may be broadened in another way than 
by going toward it, and that is by going up highw. It 
is with broadening in this way that the t«acher has to do ; 
she cannot control the dreumstances of her pupils, axcept 
as edncation and her inflnenoe may do this indirectly, bat 
she can lead them to a wider oatlook. 

These excorsions into more exhilarating atmosphere 
are not nsnally made with the textbooks as guides. With- 
out too much depreciation of them there is still a vitally 
needed to pnt the breath of life into the facts they state 
and to transform the children from memorizers into 
thinkers even ever so immature. This vitally must eoma 
from the teacher. And the fact expUins the exhaustion 
that follows good work in the schoolroom ; it is not only 
time and thought that the teacher gives, bat life. This 
vitality does not carry the pupils like so mach dead 
weight, but infuses them with a spirit of mental adventure. 
Daring Its play the progress of teacher and pupils is some- 
what as if all were really going up a hill together, some 
beside the teacher, some behind, a few running on in 
advance and turning back to proclaim the treasnreB they 
have found. 

Whatever the lesson may be, something that is beyond 
the book gives a wider outlook, for it is an upward step. 
The children learn to look beyond the page before them ; 
to-day they gain a view of one thing in this way, to> 
morrow of another ; the facts in themselves are no doubt 
usefol, but the real object is to awake in them a conscious' 
ness of much being beyond, of the possibility of more con- 
stantly to come, an apprecialiou of nnlimitedness in these 
things to be learned, although at the same time they become 
aware that their feet will never reach so far as their eyes. 
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Inekf girl to g«t it for your Christmu jn«MnL Try to 
read her ehamuDg storiee, " Little Women " »nd " little 
Men," M Hwn u yon can. Now let aa talk abont this 
lesson for to^ay. There are some thing^s I will tell you 
aboat it when I give it to yon, and some yon mnst remem- 
ar youTBelf. IihaU not tuutcer o/ny gyMtion afi«r I 



writing. 



: cue oiocK. iwaay. uiose dooks. jrosition i 



OIOTATIOK. 



" Whaf B the matter ? (end of question) Is yonr lesson 

- too hard — for yon P " (end of qoestion) Folly asked 

- one evemng — (comma) as a groan — made her look 
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— across the table — to where — Tom sat — scowling — 
over a pile — of — dilapidated — books, — (comma) with 
his hands — in his hair, — (comma) as if — his head — 
were in danger — of flying — asunder — with — the tre- 
mendous — effort — he was making. (End of sentence 
and paragraph.) 

^' Hard I (beginning of quotation and 'Hard!' is an 
exclamation). I guess it is," — (comma) and Tom dealt 

— his '^ Latin Reader " (Latin Reader quoted) — a thump 
which — expressed his feelings — better than words. 
(End of sentence and paragraph.) (And so on to end of 
the lesson.) 

Open books. Now, children, I am going to trust you 
to correct your own work. How many believe they can 
see well enough to find out their mistakes ? It will need 
very sharp eyes. Make a cross over every mistake you 
find, and then I will call for the crosses. (Children work^ 
and teacher walks among the silent class noting progress.) 

Ready. Books closed. Position. All who found they 
were perfectly correct please stand. What ! only so many ? 
Well, I told you it was not easy to write a thing just 
as it is in the book. Those who have only one cross 
may stand. Two crosses. Three crosses. (And so on.) 
Now how many are ready to show me their slates and 
are very sure they saw all that was wrong ? Who will 
agree to give me ten cents for every error I can find that 
they did not see ? One boy agreed to do this, and he 
owed me a dollar before I was through looking over his 
slate, and he hasn't paid me yet, either. Bring me your 
slate, Edith ; and yours, Charlie. 

BENEFITS OF THE LESSON. 



Coneentratian, 

Spelling, 

Punctuation, 

Memory, 

Observation, 



Language, 
Comparison, 
Self reliance, 
Eye training. 
Accuracy. 



Can one short lesson give more ? 



CARE FOR THE ETES. 

BY C. W. 80UTHW0RTH. 

WNLESS figures lie, as they certainly ought not to, the 
number of blind persons in the United States is in- 
creasing at a frightfully rapid rate. Between 1870 and 
1880, for instance, it increased 140 per cent., while the 
increase of the total population was but 30 per cent. 
Most of this increase of blindness is due to the ignorant 
over-use or abuse of the eyes. The above figures refer 
only to cases of total blindness. There is probably an 
equally rapid increase in near-sightedness which is not 
merely a diBability but is generally dependent upon disease 
of essential portions of the organs of sight. Li most in- 
stances it results from the improper use of the eyes. 

That which chiefly concerns us is a statement recently 
issued by James W Queen and Company, Philadelphia, 



^' that the examination of the eyes of very many thousands 
of children at different periods of school life has demon- 
strated the fact that in the larger proportion of cases the 
damage has been done by some fault in the method or 
conditions of using the eyes for school work." 

If this be true we cannot be too prompt in meeting the 
issue. If the public should become aroused by the state- 
ments that are being published all over the land, the 
schools would inevitably suffer from spasmodic criticism. 
The eye is too important a factor in human progress and 
individual prosperity and pleasure to be trifled with never 
so lightly. In various countries of Europe the care of the 
eyes of school children has become the charge of special 
commissions and medical officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, and the lighting of schoolrooms, position of scholars, 
hours of study, even the conditions of the general health, 
and special capacities of the eyes of each individual pupil, 
are matters of official inquiry and concern. 

In this country we must depend on teaching each indi- 
vidual and each school to take care of itseH. Each teacher 
should attend to the matter at once. The school board 
will readily invest fifty cents in the purchase of a " test 
card," of which we give a miniature sample. 

For good sight the eye must be able to get distinct im- 
pressions of distant objects, must be free from any '' notice- 
able astigmatism," and most 
have sufficient power of fo- 
cusing near objects. Block 
letters, just visible in a good 
light, to a person with perfect 
distant vision, at a distance 
of twenty feet, is the first 
test. The second test is a 
series of six sets of parallel 
lines, each set running in a 
different direction from the 
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others. When there is any 
notable degree of astigmatism 
present, the lines in some one 
set will be clearer or can be 
distinguished at a greater dis- 
tance tlian the others. The 
third test embraces a series 
of words printed in small 
block letters. These are so small that the g^reatest dis- 
tance at w&ich they can be read is about ten inches. But 
they can be read closer to the eye, according to the power 
of the eye to accommodate or focus for near objects ; and 
by measuring the distance of the neai'est point at which 
they can be read by an effort, even for an instant, the 
extent of this focusing power is determined. 

It is said that the use of these tests will enable the 
judicious teacher to make the best arrangement of scholars 
in the schoolroom, '^th reference to their powers of seeing ; 
and to secure for them the benefit of the best light possible 
in the room at his disposal, by so arranging their tasks 
that close eye-work shall not be required at such hours as 
the light is insufficient. 
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GEOGRAPHY— THE HOBIZON." 

(Fob FKnuny CljUbbs.) 

BT A. H. KELLEY. 

fEACHER. — If yon were standing oat on an open 
plain where there was no tree or shrab or hoose 
■or anything in eight to keep yoa from seeing far away 
in all directions, what voald seem to yon to meet all 
ftroand you as far away as yoa could see ? 

Pupilt. — The earth and the sky wonld seem to us to 
meet all aronod us ae far away as we could see. 

T. — ^The line where the earth and the sky seem to 
meet all aronnd yon as far away as yon can see is called 
your horizon. What is ^le line where the earth and the 
sky seenf to meet all around you called ? 



broad plain, that v 
that way, and Hent 
Uiat way, and ead 
hands ag^ up.) 

T.—lt die walU 
trees were removei 
earth aud the sky s< 
What could I see ii 
ings and trees were 

i'.— If Uie walls 
trees were removed 

T.— What IB my 

P.— The line all 
sky seem to meet is 

T. — All of you 



^P. — The line where the earth and sky seem to meet others who have be 

all aronnd us is called our horizon. F. — Thomas anc 

T. — If Mary were standing oot on another broad plain, have been out on th 

far away from the one we have been talking about, what but we cannot see c 

do yon think would seem to her to meet all around her T. — Do yon thi 

aa far away as she could see ? plain, could see his 

y^AU. — The earth and the sky would seem to Mary to P. — I think a m 

meet all around her, as far away as she could see. of land, could see I 

T. — What is the line where the earth and the sky seem 2*. — Right. Ho 

to meet all arour d Mary called ? his horizon ? Wei 

All.— The line where the earth and the sky seem to p j thiak a m 

meet all around Mary is called Mary's horizon. ^^^ horizon. 

T. — Right. How many think Geot^e could go out on y you have bi 

another great plain and have a horizon ? All who do ^f ^^^^^ pj^^g ^j,^ 

may raise bands. (All hands are rwsed.) y^^ ^^^j^ ^^ j^g 

r.— How many think that John conld go out on a ^j^ cannot see ? 

"^nfgnt. iw. *'«'» '*»■"'' "«« ">« 
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6. Get R good sample of a aluTing of Oak. Get aba a 
Bmall twig that will show the arrangemetit of leaves (Fig. 
5). In the spring get a badding twig (Fig. 6) ; later, a 
leafing twig, a flowering twig ; a leaf (Fig. 7), and, in 
the autumn, acorns (Pig- 8). ' 

Varietiee. — There are upwards of thirty Taiieties in 
the United States ; upwards of fifteen in. New England. 
The White Oak rarely grows moi« than sixty feet in 
height; its limbs are very long and diverge at a very 
lai^ angle, and are broad and gnarled at the point of 
branching ; the bark on the trunk is light, and its leaves 
a light, shiny green color above and pale below ; its 
acorns, about an inch long, are usually single, but some- 
times grow in pairs. 





The Post Oak is a small tree much like the White Oak. 
Its acorns are small, of a grayish color, and cling to very 
short foo^talks. In many sections its wood is used for 
posts, — hence its name ; it is also prized for ship timber. 

The Swamp Oak is a rugged and homely tree; its 
leaves are uneven, of a bright green color above and 
whitish and downy beneath. Its wood is brownish, 
heavy, compact, of fine grain, great strength and elastic- 
ity. The cup of its acorn has pointed scales. 

The Teliow Oak has leaves like the Chestnat- The 
cnp of its acorn is hemispherical, with thin, small scales. 

The Black Oak is of a rich yellow, almost an orange 
color, in its inner bark ; its external bark, near the 
ground, is black ; its gnun is close and fine, and very 
strong. 

The Scarlet Oak is one of the la^^eat of the family. 
Its shining leaves, deeply cut, bright, and light, turn a 
bright scarlet in the autumn. 

The Bed Oak is a large tree, with porous, coaree- 
gr^ed, reddish wood. It is of little value as timber. 

Scrub, or Bear Oak, rarely grows more thwi eight feet 
high- Its acorns are of a deep orange color at the base, 
and are much sought by bears. 

Utes. — ^The wood of the Oak is very valoable. It is 
applied to a greater variety of uses than any other tree. 
It makes the best of ship timber. No other tree makes 
such valuable axe handles- It is indispensable in all 
kinds of wheel work. It is the best wood for majiufact- 
unng many implements of husbandry. The bark of the 
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Hatb jaux papib ^ve five good reBBOns why a poTson 
sboold not drink ftleoholic liqaora. 

BoT8 and girls are very gnsceptible to praise. Small 
doses of this article can be safeljr administered with happy 
reealtB by the teachers. 

At least once a month have the children in the lower 
grammar grades write the names of all the books they 
hare read since the qaeslion was asked before. Ask what 
book they like best, and why they like it. ■ 

Lay aside something every " pay-day " for vacation. 
Tod will need a first.claaB good time in July and Aagast, 
and it is easier to save a little each pay-day than to do it 
all in Jane. 

Educational wonders will never cease. Think of a 
large school in a la^e city In a leading state where the 
latest edition of Webster's Dietionary bears the imprint 
011868. Fact! 

Tt pays a teacher to take lessons in penmanship if she 
be not a good, plain, easy penman. Her "hand" is apt 
to be the standard of the pnpil's. A teacher who writes 
poorly U a life-long ezcose to a pnpil who writes poorly, 
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C use ftt the dme. It has a depth of four inchee inside 
meMDremenL In order to prevent the sand from spilling 
on the floor the box shoald be only about tiro thirds fall. 
The wnd ehonld be sofflcientljr fine to pack well when 
moiat, yet coaree enough to prevent the soiling of the 
hands. Moulder's sand is too fine, and marble sand is 
too hard. 

The children stand while playing in the sand, therefore 
the height of the table on which the box rests shoald be 
aeoommodated to the average height of the children. 

The sand offers a plaatio surface apoo which the chil- 
dren represent their impressions and conceptions of the 
landscape and of other matters. 

A smooth, level surface should greet the children every 
morning, except for some special reason, e. g., if they 
should desire to finish some thought-picture begun on the 
previous day. Neatness, order, care, and thought are as 
essential here as in other exercises of the kindergarten. 

When the cluldreo have somewhat gratified the instinct 
of cariosity by experiments with the sand, e. g., covering 
and uncovering the hands, making impressions of the 
hands npon it, moulding balls, piling it up, ete., the kin- 
dergartner may suggest something to do with it. When 
she has quickened the vagae desire for activity on the 
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THierefore in the lix pretty bftUa tlut Froebel hu pven 
to his obildren the embryonic wtiet, engiDeer, or julot, 
receivea hit first leasoiu, which may eventtuUf lea^l to 
fame or valuable exactneis. 

Each gift has its oocapation, miuch neceuitatee outward 
expreeaioa of inward perception. Beadi of different 
eoIoTfl are placed before the child, and he is asked to 
select and stoing one red bead. When the child shows 
that he thoroughly understands which is a red bead he is 
asked to select a bine bead. He perceives a contrast of 
cidoT. 

Froebel's law ot contrast is constantly reiterated. We 
all realize that the strongest impression is received from 
contrast. For instance Uie idea of darkness becomes real 
when we conceive of light, joy when we think ot sorrow, 
black when we think of white. And there is the law of 
connection. There are all the intermediate shades to be' 
discovered between black and white. There are all the 
gradations of joy and sorrow, darkness and light. 



RICHLT RBWABDBD 
ars tiMW irlio rMd thk and then aet ; die^ *ill find haninabls em- 
ploymaot that will not takv them frotu their homea uid Iniuilic*. 
Tha pioflts an larg« bdcI mre foi ersr; indnatriona] panon ; many 
have mada and are now making aareral hnndrad dollara a month. 
It Is aatf for any ana to make (S.OO and npward* pat day, who ia 
willing to work. ESthar asx, jouik or old ; capital not naaded ; we 
■tart yon. Brerything nav. No speoial Btrilitr laqnind; ;on, 
taadar, eaa daitaa well aa any ona. Write to na at onoe f(» fall par- 
tjoniara, whioh we mwl free. Addrea StinaoD & Co. , Portland, He. 

Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

By COL. FBANCIS W. FABKEB. 

These Charts are the only Arithmetical Charts 
published. 

They present the latest and heat methods of 
teaching beginners in arithmeljc, and wherever used will 
render anoecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary 
Arithmetic, thns saving both time and expense. 

These Charts have recently heen revised, uid 

their nnmber has been increased. 

Pull and Explicit Directions are given on the mar- 
gin of the Charts, so that the moat inexperienced teacher 
TOBj understand how to ose them. 

The Flg^ores and Type were made expressly for 
these chartc, and are so distinct and clear that they can 
readily be seen from any part of the class-room. 

We have received many testimonials from 

prominent educators in favor of these Charts, bnt thmr 
best recommendation is the fact that the first edition was 
ezhacsted within a few weeks of it« publication. 

They have already been adopted in many of the 

leading educational centers, and the general testimony is, 
"They have proved to be the beet investment we have 
ever made for oar schools." 
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LGE TALKS.-ni. 

ULU M. BAQLEY. 

term, partly for the sake of review 
13 a means of interesting the chil- 
iper. I say published, because the 
the exercise the more pleased and 
1 feel. Its title was Tke School 
srs were " Teacher & Co." ; the 
terms " gratis." It waa usually composed of five, six, or 
seven sheets of foolscap. Members of the fourth and 
fifth classes were regular contributors, and Ijie editors 
were, irith the teacher, the two pupils who gave the great- 
est number of neatly written exercises the preceding term. 
Peculiar fitness, we mnst acknowledge on which to base 
literary (?) promotion, but while we knew that all could 
aspire to, and were capable of, careful m.echanical work, 
we felt that many, doing their best, would be discouraged 
if placed in comparison with brighter or more active 
minds. The contents consisted of original stories, letters, 
advertisements, word-pictures, and selected poetry. The 
articles were written on one side of narrow strips of paper, 
of uniform size, so that they could be neatly pasted into 
tlie columns, for the Journal was not printed, and but one 
copy was issued. This was one of the " last day " exei^ 
cises, and was a source of much pleasure to contributors 
as VuU as a stimulus to tlie whole class as it was 
merely a jastime but a praetical result of various langu^e 



study of a country, — I 
with names of imports 
were given the childi 
account of an imagii 
whence they wrote. 
dren and one or two o 
the mwl, to superinte 
the pupil. The othei 



Once a week the children write to each other, and the 
pHpiU recoiving letters are expected to reply the ensuing 
week. Sometimes they are allowed tfl follow their, 
swe«t wills, but oftener the matter of the letter is 
eiLs.l by tin t)-i;:h3r, a: w'i< i the class had finished the 



A box about twelve 
one side, serves as oai 
postmaster, and, as he 
necessary postage, ^D» 
placing the proper 
them use cancelled s 
possibly weaken their 
let them put in tlie [ 
value of the stamp. 

letter with an item 
delivered. I told the 
letters in the waste-bi 
boys suggested that t 
desk, a box, to be use< 
all such letters be put 

In these written exi 
of corrections to mal 
in school ; therefore, t 
signs used by proof-rt 
practical value to the 
necessity required, an 
agree upon tlieir use. 
this correction work. 

The reading lesson 
of oral and written lai 
of sentences by sabs 
from poetry to prose, 
to the understanding 
aloud is in itself a lai 

The daily intarconr 
material sufficient fo 
lessons; and teacher 
daily drill in the schi 
rule fashioned by Lin 

To use language w 
Do the children who 
ments ? This is a tri 
pure language we mn 
a love for pure readu 
and direct them whei 
not only thought com 
enriched and ennoble 
time dominated in hii 

With all our work 
that children learn u 
I nowhere is the iii£aeii 
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Teach 5 -|- 1 = 6 Teach 2 threeB are 6 

etc. 3 twos are 6 

6 — 1=6 i of 6 is 3 

etc. i of 6 is 2 

Teach one third of six in mnch the same manner, and 
with the same absence of formality and definition. They 
will mostly know it, but if not, let there be no end of 
story-telling that uaea one half and one thitd of six. 
Have nothing to do with the half or third in the abstract. 
It is the half and third of six of which we are studying. 
Teach the writing of i- 

There is no danger of asking too much of a child if 
given but one new thought at a lesson, if he weave that 
thought into hia own language through story-telling, if 
the numbers with which he deals are entirely familiar. 
The child's mind is ready for new activities, seeks them, 
even craves those within its own range. 

Teach combinations in which they have no objecla in 
hand, in which all the class give attention to you, and 
write the answer upon the slate. 

Examples. — How many are 2 apples and 1 apple and 
3 apples ? How many are 6 peaches leas 2 peaches ; less 
3 peaches { and i peaches? How many are ^ of 6 dogs 
less 2 dogs ? 

There is room for a good many combinalionB with the 
nombers already taught. 

As soon as the children can use these combinations re- 
liably, give them in the abstract. Gro slowly always in 
dropping objects for pictures, in dropping pictures for 
imagined objects, and more slowly in dropping these for 
abatract numbers. Pay no premium upon rapHity. Do 
not seek it. Have no hands raised. Let accuracy and 
confidence in their work be sought. It is t« this end that 
we suggest no oral answers to these combinations, but the 
writing of the answers. 

7, Teach with care, but with no unnecessary delay : 

6+1=7 7—1=6 

etc. etc. 

The table is merely the record of what is learned 
through story-telling. Their interest is in their ability to 
tell a good story promptly. As the child tells his story 
he places the objects as we indicate by the use of 
zeros. He knows all about 6 and its combinations. Of 
course he knows that the next number is 7, and he 
is taught to make the figure, if he cannot already make 
it. He then tells a story after this fashion: "I had five 
cows to drive to pasture, and John had two, and we drove 
them together, — so John and I drove seven cows to pas- 
ture. Five cows and two cows are seven cows." 
00000 00 -®B 0000000 

He takes hia five little toy cows and stands them out 
on the table, and then brings out two more and places 
them beside the five, and then puts the seven together. 

Do not let the story.telling become tame. Have less 



and less of it. Let there 
not think that every one 
most have a story by eat 
Always presume that the 
ability to think in number 
crowd him. The momen 
process, or unreliability 
panse, and renewed a«tivit 

Explain little, if any. 
enough, by this method, U 

Great moderation with 
very rapid advance possibl 

FracUce on combinatioti 

The use of objects is n 
The child must be divorce 
absolutely sure of the pr 
use of objects that is as 
counting the fingers. 

8. Teach with aU the c 

7 + l=s 8 

etc. 
2 fours are 8 
4 twoA ore 8 
Teach ( and ^ of 8, an 
care indicated in teaching 
ing should be upon 2 four 
4, i of 8 ifl 2. 

Practice upon combini 
- 2, + 3. 

Teach the use of the n 
and use them in place of b 

9, Teach with no mme 

8 + 1= 9 
7 + 2= 9 



9 + 1 = 10 
8 + 2 = 10 

etc. 
2 X 5 = 10 
5 X 2 = 10 

The writing of 10 need 
than the previous figures. 

Practice with combint 
X 4, take J, take i, X ^ 
+ 2, - 5, + 4, take 1 

It is useless to say how 
t«ach the combinationa ol 
pends upon the charaetei 
teacher, the siKe of the cli 
the exercise duly, and th< 
children. The teacher s 
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thing that can reduce them to absolute musical idiocy, it 
is the effort to sing such stuff as this. The rendering of 
the written pitch and time in the above exercise has no 
more significance than does the rhyme in the famous com- 
position of the boy who wrote : 

'* The wind blew down our old well-sweep ; 
Father and I put it np again — sheep." 



PENMANSHIP.- (II.)* 

BY W. F. LYON, YOUNOSTOWN, OHIO. 

WS the first grade the slates should be ruled in staves, 
It consisting of six lines and five spaces, and each space 
being three-sixteenths of an inch and the staves three- 
eighths of an inch apart. The copy on the blackboard 
should not be longer than to require one staff for its writ- 
ing. Upon the blackboard the lines of the staff should be 
one and a half inches apart and the staves three inches 
apart. On some accounts it is well to have the two upper 
lines red, the next two blue, and the lower two red. 
Position at desk should be taught at once, and the slate 
used in the position that the book will occupy later. 
There is very little difficulty in securing the position in- 
dicated above and in holding the pupils to it. Great care 
must be exercised in having every pupU take position 
promptly and in seeing that it is exactly right Directions 
should be given in clear language, in a kindly tone, and 
in a positive manner. 

Our rule is, at the word " Beady " all take pencils, 
placing them i^ position for writing, with the poinV upon 
the slate just where the writing is to begin. At the word 
'' Face " every pencil is placed in the groove in the desk, 
very quickly, but quietly. At the woid '^ Look " the 
pencils are taken in hand and each pupil looks at the 
teacher. This exercise is to get their attention and give 
them facility in obeying directions. 

Everything is now ready for the lesson. The teacher 
asks them to count the lines in the staff upon the board 
as she points to them, beginning at the top and counting 
down to the fourth line. They then find this line on 
their slates and mark it by a little line to distinguish it 
from the others. She then draws a slanting, straight line 
from the first to the fourth line ; she then talks about 
this line, asks questions about it, and fixes it and its slant 
upon their minds. They then make such a line. Let 
them exchange slater and talk about the lines upon them. 
Have them practice till they can make one straight line 
correctly ; when they can do Uiis let them put another 
beside it; let them make several groups of two, then 
groups of three, then four, finally of five. Our experience 
is that the straight lines can be well made in a week or 
ten days. The right curve may then be introduced. 
Beg^ on the fourth line, move upward and well to the 
right. Work upon this alone for some time, proceeding 

• Oop7rl|^t,1887. 



in the same manner as with the straight line. When this 
is mastered, connect it at the top with the straight line, 
and make the two together. Count one for upward 
stroke and two for downward ; speak words one, two^ 
promptly, with a slight accent on ttoo, so they will move* 
quicker on that. In this way they will learn to strike at 
the base line instead of feeling after it. Now add an- 
other right curve and we have a small i three times as 
large as they will use in their regular work. They will 
have a correct form indelibly fixed upon their minds. 
They will also have found a way to move their hands 
which you have not told them anything about, and you 
have followed the principle, " Never tell a child what he 
can find out himself .*' 

When the small i can be well made, three spaces high, 
change that to two spaces, and practice upon this in the 
same manner as upon the previous form. Look well after 
position, the form of the letter, its slant, the holding of 
the pencil, and the execution. By adding another i to 
the one already formed, we have the u, and by changing 
the last part of the u slightly we have to; changing the 
first two curves of u from right to left, we have n ; make 
three left curves and three straight lines, and we havem/ 
connect the first part of n with the last part of ir, and we 
have V. By using this process of letter-building, using 
what the child has as a basis, and adding to that, little 
by little, something entirely new to him, we keep his in- 
terest, and the writing period will be the pleasantest of 
the day. 

The thirteen short letters should be made not less than 
two spaces high, until the semi-extended letters are 
reached, after which they may be brought down to one 
space. In one year the child should learn to make all 
the small letters accurately, and should have a fair knowl- 
edge of capitals. 

The second grade should use long, well-sharpened 
lead pencils and books ruled in staves of six lines and 
five spaces, the lines one eighth of an inch apart ; 
and the staves one fourth of an inch apart ; the third 
and fourth lines blue, the others red. Using the new in- 
strument upon a new surface will make it necessary to go 
over much the same ground as was gone over the fint 
year. New exercises may be invented, but the thirteen 
short letters should be made not less than two spaces 
high, until the semi-extended letters have been reached. 
Words may be used earlier in the second than in the first 
year, and longer words. In both cases, as soon as letters 
enough have been learned to make a word, they should 
be put together, but no letter should ever be used in a 
word that has not been well studied separately. As soon 
as the child takes the lead pencil, he should be taught tiie 
correct way of holding it, which he will readily adopt if 
the previous training with the slate pencil has, been right ; i 
that is, if he has been taught to use it pointing over the 
right shoulder. The first thing aimed at should be per- 
fect pen-holding. 
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Books. 
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Every testimonial printed here Is genuine ; not one was sol. 
Induced by gift ot books or other consideration. 

" I have a set of your Question Books, and I think they are 
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With the exception of the home base, all the bases were 
trunks of large shade trees. I was astonished to see how 
rapidly the hoys could run. They just JUw over the 
gronnd, making a great stamping on the smooth earth, 
until they were withiu five or six feet of a base, and then 
they would feel np to it. Not once did they run against 
a tree, though it made me shudder to see how near they 
came to doing so. 

Occasionally the batter would make a good hit ; then all 
hands but the rnnner went in search of the ball. As soon 
as he had made his run he would join in the bunt. They 
always started off in the right direction and did not hunt 
in each other's tracks. Once the superintendent helped 
them to find a ball that went some fifty yards, but gen- 
erally they found it themselves. 

Though this game was played for my benefit, the well- 
worn turf gave abnndant proof of the fondness of the boys 
for the sport during their hours of play. 



SPECIAL STUDIES IN THE PRIHART SCHOOL. 

BY KATE L. BBOWN. 

fO one who loves Nature sincerely, there is no occu- 
pation more delightful than that of instructing chil- 
dren in the elements of the natural sciences. 

As we look at the sturdy way in which they deal with 
these subjects, the conviction strikes home that childhood 
is the time in which to lay the foundations of scientific 
knowledge. The time is not far distant when the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences wiU claim as real a part of 
the school program as reading, arithmetic, or spelling. 

Perhaps the most important attainment of the child is 
the power to read with ease and intelligence. He must 
be able to enlat^ his own limited circle by sharing the 
experience and thought of others as recorded in books. 
He needs to use the pen readily, and he cannot afford to 
be without the quickening power that comes from a 
steady and varied drill with numbers. These facts must 
never be ignored by the most ardent supporter of the 
sciences. 

The question then comes, how shall this special work 
be done without infringing upon the rights of the common 
branches ? This work can be done only by deliberately 
setting aside a portion of time for it, and by a jndiciona 
arrangement no legitimate int«rest need suffer. Let some 
one line of observation be carried out and supplemented 
by home research, and both teacher and pupils will be 
surpnsed at what has been accomplished. 

It often happens that a little of this special work will 
prove a quickening power in Uie other studies. Children 
who find the ordinary branches dry and uninteresting 
often become thorouglJy aroused by the simple lessons in 
botany, physics, or mineralogy, and return to their ordi- 
nary work with new interest. 
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Written BipreeBion: 1 10 11 11 


Ist Written Exprwaion ; 


+ 10 + 1-1 -10 


+ 


11 11 lb "T 




b. Vbat vnie : ♦ « » « « A-*-*-*-* 


2d Oral Expression : Two 4 


aighlwark. 


thro 




Three 


Oral ExpreMion : Two 6's and one are eleven ; one 


4'a; 


and two 5's are eleven. 


leav 


One from eleven will leave |wo 5'8 ; 


2d Written ExprCBsion : 


two 6'b froB eleven will leave 


4 4 




X 2 X 2 


Written Expression : 


8+3=11; 3+ 8=11; 


6 5 5 5 




X2 X2 X2X2 




10 + 1 = 11; 1 + 10=11; 11-1 = 10; 11-W = 1 








Oral ExpresBion : ' Four 2*8 a 


5l0UtntrJt. 


and fou: 




Three ho 


Oral ExpreBsion : Five 2's and 1 are eleven ; one and 


2'a; tc 


five 2'b are eleven. 


leave th 


One from eleven will leave five 2'b ; 


Written Expreasion : 


five 2'b from eleven will leave one. 


2 2 


Written Expreasion : 


X 4 X 4 


2 2 2 2 


8+3=11; 3+ 8=11; 


X6 X5 X6X5 




10+1=11; 1+10=11} 11-1 = 10; 11-10 = 1 




d. FIrat wtie : •-•-• •-•-• — •-»• — • 


Second wire : 


SigM work. 


Oral Expression : Seven an 




andsev 
Four fror 


Ist Oral Expression : Nine and two are eleven ; two 


and nine are eleven. 


seven £ 


Two from eleven will leave nine ; 


Written Expression: 4 


nine from eleven will leave two. 


+i 


iBt Written ExpreaBion : 2 9 11 11 


11 


+9+2 -2 -9 


h. First wire : •-•-• 


11 11 "9 ~2 




2d Oral Expreeaion : Three S'a and two are eleven ; 


Second wire : 


two and three 3's are eleven. 


Iflt Oral Expression: Six a 


Two ttom eleven will leave three 


and 


3'b ; three S's from eleven will 


Five! 


leave two. 


six 


2d Written Expresrion : 


let Written Expression : 


S 3 3 3 


+ 


X8 X3 X3x3 


9+2=11; 2+ 9=11; 11-2= 9; 11- 9 = 2 


2d Oral Expression : Two 


«. Fliit wire 1 »-•■> • • • • • •"! 


five 


ffl»M™>r*. 


Fivei 




two 


1st Oral Expression : Eght and ttree are eleven ; 


five 


three and eight are eleven. 


2d Written Expression : 


Three from eleven will leave 


3 3 


eight ; eight from eleven will 


X 2 X 2 


leave three. 


~6+6=ll; 6+ 6=11; 
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Things to Teach. 



OUTLINE OF WORK IN LANGUAGE FOB WIN- 
TER MONTHS. 

BY CEASLOTTE M. KIHO, DBS MOINES, IOWA. 

Appearaaee of Woods.— Coionag &nd fkll of leaTea. 

DiMppeannce of iusecte and 
Wintw. — Season of rest. [birds. 

Protection of animal and plant life from cold. 
Condition of plant life. — Annuals. Biennials. Peren- 

Changea in Animals. — Color, flesh, plam^;e, fors. 

Animala that perlsh : flies and batterflies. 
Hibernation. — Insects : ants, wasps, hornets. 
Worms and epidera. 

Reptiles : toad, frog, snake, and alligator. 
Bank swalloir. 
Field-mice, bats, brain. 
Animals that store up food. — Bees (habits and condition 

in winter), squirrels. 
Migration, ijiduding mode of travel, winter resort, 
habits in the South. — 

Northern birds: goose, dnck, crane, etc. 
Singing birds : robin, blaebirds, wren. 
Hnmming birds and others. Stork. 
Home-staying birds : crow, jay, owl- 
Visiting birds : snowy owl, snow-bnnting. 
Man : change in food and clothing. 

StTOaBSTIVB QUBSTIONS IS STUDY OT OCTtlNK. 

1. What uiimala oliSDge oolor in winter 7 

2. Wlut other obMigea in nninutl* at the oomii^ of Tinter ? 

5. What birds fiait lu from the North in winter ? 
4. What an thtLOsiM of enow ? 

6. When do trappen haat for-baarinf; anlmsls ? 
8. Btjmolagy of annnal, biennial, tad perennial ? 
1. Whan ii the sap of treee in winter ? 

8. Why do learea torn bright ia the fall 7 

9. Haw dae> the l>ear take hia longeat nap ? 

10. What are tnea called that drop their leavea ? 

11. Do erargreeu shed their ieavea ? 

12. What deddaona tree keeps ita leayea till apring ? What 

■tarta tiiem aS then ? 

13. Why do people pIooRh in the fall ? 

14. Etjmolog; of hibernate and migrate. 
16. What ia a ooeoon f 

16. What are larrs ? 

17. What ia a obryulia ? 

18. What inaeota atore np food ? 

19. What rodent atone np food t 

20. What inseeta hibernate in winUr ? 

21. Where ia the toad in winter ? 

22. What other nptiles hibemato ? 

23. What aonK-bird Tiaita the Babamaa ? 

24. What bird changea aong in winter ? 

20. From what oonntriea aod to what eDuntriea do atorka mi- 
(trate? 

26. How do they miefiate ? 

27. Do birda bnUd in the South P 



28. What Inrda i 

29. WhatUrdafl 

30. Whendothi 

31. To what (tab 

resort? 

Precede comp 
intended for use. 
Introduce by b 
"Death of the F 
Martin's Snmme 
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VW Varietiet 
the finest varieti 
the early spring, 
holes are bored ii 
by means of shal 
and boiled until 
maple syrnp is n 
twelve to twenty 
tionally fine tree 
fonr hours. It 1 
tndinal lines ; tli 
bnds and yonng 
leaves growing 
Maple has sinuoi 
able snrf ace of a] 
has various con 
There is also R« 
times called M 
Maple. 

Uses. — Its wo 
ornamentation, f< 
and in naval art 

Faets. — It is 
bloom in the spr 
fnel. The soil f 
more than that i 
moat brilliant, fi 
sometimes brigb 
earliest to color. 

Have pupils 
they know are n 

Ash. — Prepai 

This wood is i 
shade trees. It 
coach makers, i 
frequently growf 

Have pupils 
they know are n: 

Beech.— Pre] 
branch from whi 
in case of Oak. 

Facts about t, 
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ADDITION OF FRACTIONS OF FRACTIOMS. 

IN the book entitled The Theory of the Seimeei, pnb- 
f lished in London in 1702, there are some cnrions 
metlioda ^ven for performing problems in " urithmetick," 
one of which is here given : 

*' Reduce the first Dnmbers, multiplying the first numer- 
ators for to produce a nnmerator, and the denominators 
of the same for the denominators ; then do the like by 
the latter numbers. Then abbreviate the said fractions, 
or which of them will be abbreviated, and then add them 
bother. As to add f of J of f with the g of the } of f , 
first multiply the numerators of the first tiiree fractions 
for the numerator, then multiply the denominator of those 
three fractions for the denominator, and you shall find 
21 25 
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fH£ following 
problem wM( 
1 the last issue : 



The following ii 
November issue on 



them to be fj, which abbreviated is J. Then do the like 
by the other three fractions, and yon will find them to be 
^i, which cannot be abbreviated ; then add the J to 
and yon will find the whole to be |^, which cannot be 
abbreviated, and therefore the addition is ended, as may 
appear." 

SENTENCES TO BE COMPLETED. 

My brother's name is . 

I have a sister . 

I have a friend named . 

Miss is my cousin 

My kitty's name is . 

ia my dog. 

I know Mr. . 

A boy may be 

abort or , 

or impolite, 

or unkind. 



A day may b 



r stormy. 



HIDDEN 

(A key to tbe 
TS) AINY, Day, Oaoi 
^[ Lyons, Doie, Da 
■*^ ^ ColdwBter, Badi 
ChiM, Apt, Friendly, 
CiKnfoTt, Oooaa, Pekin 
Snaks, Blaok, Green, ' 
Bine, Fox, BesTer, So 



POPUU 

Aberdeen, the " Gr» 
Aleiimdria, the " D< 
Atheua, " City of tin 
BaltimoTe, the " Moi 
Brooklyn, the " Cit] 
Bulbeo or HeUopolu 
Cairo, "Cityot Viu 
Cinoinnati, Qoeen i 
Cleveland, the " For 
Detroit, the " City ol 
Dayton, the " Oem ( 
EdiDbuTKh, " NuTthc 
Hannibal, the "BlnJ 
Havana, the " Pearl 
IndiaaspatU, the " I 
Jemaalem, <^' City ot 
Keoknk, "the "Oat 
LooiiviUe, the " Fall 
Loirell, "City of Sp 
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h\ Fl|lDAY ^FTEfOOJ^. 

A NEW TEAR'S EXERCISE. 
Brief Selections fi^om the Poets. 

CXJKPILED BY W. E. SHSLDOK, A.H. 

Nbw Tbab'9 Eva. 

.— Ring out wild belli, to the wild Aj, 
Ths flying aload, the fnxt; night; 
The je«r ia dying in tha night ; 
Ring oat wild bella, tad lat him die. 

Bing out the old, ring In the new, 
Biag bkpp; bell* Boroai the mow ; 
The yekr U gcuog, let him go ; 

Ring oat the talae, ring in the trae. 

ntgteht $ung or rtciud bg oss of tkt daii.) 
Stay jet, my friendi, % nomeut itaj, — 

Stiiy till the good old year, 
So'loDg oompaoion of oni way, 
Shakai hands, and leavei oi here. 
Oh itay, oh May, 
One little hour and then awayl 

The year, vhoee hopes were high and atrong, 

Hm now no hopw to wake ; 
T«t one honr more of jeet and long 

For bii familiar take. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One mirthfnl honr, and then away ! 

Daya brightly came and oalmly went, 

WhUe yet he waa oar gneat ; 
How oheerfolly the week wai spent I 

How sweat the serenth day's leat! 
Oh atay, oh stay, 
Oaa golden hour, and then away ! 

Even while we sing, he amilet hii last. 
And leares oar sphere behind. 

The good old year is with the past ; 
Oh be the new as kiadi 
Oh atay, oh stay. 

One parting strun, and then away t 

Nbw Teab'b Hobitino. 
^ad New Year! glad New Tear! 

Dawn brightly on na all, 
And bring ns hope onr hearts to oheer, 

Whaterer may befall. 
On thee, old year, O past old yaart 

Our lingering looks we oast 
Rre then doat all onr aotions bear 

Into the shadowy past. 

For all the joy and happiness 

To ns this past year given, 
For all the lofe and bteaaedness, 

For all good gifts from Heaven, 
For all the eare and sadness too. 

And hearts by sorrow riTon, 
Aa weU sa far all gladness trne,— 

Onr bigfaaat thanks be given. 
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ERGARTEN PHILOSOPHY.' 

I. HAILMANN. 

'olation on the part af th« child, 
;he being to be educated,^s the 
ne of Huch an edacatian, ideally 
it may be said that, practically, 
IB end. The home, the school, 
!ge, nsually have in view much 
rho can and will look will agree 
Hinty ie valuable in the exact 
moves toward this ultimate out 
latioD, spontaneous fuMUmeDt 
rhich, as Froebel has it, is the 
waeuce. 

nt to this if we remember that, 
oes, man is the only living being 
a destiny, — that he alone among 
nscionsly seek its fulfillment. 
)p in Tiew the fact that in this 
t mui may reach an altitude 

guide his life as an integral 
e race, where he may become 
source and influence of his life, 
eponsihility, — the vastness of the l. 

great dignity of the mother, on |^ 
fill our hearta with gratefolave. 

HRISTMAS CAI 



: ot the Qnt ds packages for 83. SO, and 
e alBe seU for SS.OO, and Hi cents lol ] 
:et8, any si .00 packet seut fbke. 
I CCMU r*ir psaiaaei 17 •( Ei. PrsBi 
Itb Double Fringed Kurd and bandsome Bli 
I ccata for ptHiace t lO large and finer 
led Card and a loldfns card cut id torm ot S 
«bU far p«*iBK« I A choice lelect'on of 
Bouveulr booklet and a Hand-Painted Card 
cnu far pMiKgei A selection of lO of 
itlful Four-Toldlng Calendar for 188S, by L. 
wUfnrpHUiBet lODsHbU FriagetK 
itier with a Hue Foldlug Fringed Cord, and 
cdBU tar paalogei lO Pranx'a, Tad 

II 4 beaaltfiil FaldiB) 






>blc Catil <if tlie above cut by L. Prans < 
T. PsrAOccBtai ir FlaeCardx 



OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIV 
rl Ordii, and otlier novelties at lO, 19, 
, Birthduy, or Aonlverssry, whicb will be at 

I, br PraBff ac Ca., of the above out an 
ikit^t. post-paid, ti.m. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

lO cents for poatace. A very cliolce select! 
il registering. 

ileftoarrf TVoierfor*, and heary envelope W 
Include our En^V^i Card Packets lur ISBe 
forMaUlng. I'JcU. lor each pacXet. 

LOWEST PRICES IN TH 
1>Ann<l ■'^e are the New Englai 
J^OUnU. manufacturers ol the B< 
nlUs to the coiisnmer. we are able alwavs t< 
slieeta to a pouud, sent on receipt of IS ce 

POT-POURRI (Re 

■etala combined nlth the choicest arlCBt 
•. In fine Japanese Jais. securely packed 

I. CARTER & KARRICl 
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The Youth's Companion 

ued in Size. Finely niiutrated. 4( 

Six Serial Stories 



Inmeued in Size. Finely niiutTated. 400,000 SnbscE 



a the labicTlption price. 

200 Short Stories. Tales of Advent 



FREE to 



IT ii«kl> iaaueg, TIioh w 



To any N«w Sabscrtber -wbo senda ne 91.76 for ayenr'a aub- 
Bcrlptlon noiv, mentlonlDg; this paper, ^e ■wOl send tbe Com- 
panion FRKB from the time tbe eubHcrlptlan 1* re<;eived, to 
Jan. 1, 1S8S, and for a full year flrom that date- 



Sample Copltu and Colored Aaooaaoemsmt and Calendar free, if ;<><■ mention thin 

Aid^. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Bo 



HOHTOIS'S 

MAGIC SLATE GLEANER 

Asd Aiitoiatic Water Resenrolr CoiblBsl 

(PataUed.) 



This little device needs but to be Been to be admired ; It In so simple 
In conalructtun. and ao eHectlve In use, that It becomes a. necessity to 
thuse nbo tr; IL 

I here is a demand for an article ol tbls kind, and many Attaoipts 
hare been mode Co meet tbe demand, but with do auccesa, eltber as 
ifgards price or serviceable aess. uutil the Maoic Si^te Cleaneb 
appeared. 

So simple 19 It tbat &□]> child large enoueb to handle a pencil can use 
It, and so effective that no child with a slate can afford to ha without It. 

The barbarous, unhealthy, and filthy practlceolspltllDgonslates pre- 
vails In our schools, and eludes the moat vigilant teacher The Magic 
Slate Cleaner elves a drop ol water In so simple ar-" — '-'■ 



MILTON BRADLEY CO.. Sprinqfibld, Mass. 



STATIONERY & 

HAKa ETXBYIB 

Writing Pads a 

COMPOSITION AND EX 

SCHOOLS, 

C0IJ.EOES, 

T£ACI 

And all Education] 



gUINCf PRACTICE PAPERS, 



Office ail Silesrooi, 59 Duai 
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SWINTON'S ADVA 

Vnlf ormlf bound In cloth ivll 



These books are pnt forth in anawer to a Ter; genet*] deoiuid for i 
BoBden by the «Kuie buthor or by other author*. The; have been prepai 
euwUenoe aa the authot'a teg^olai aeriea, while the language ttaiiiiiii; wk 
tematioalt; and thorougbl; continned in the Advance. 

Swinton'B Advanced First Reader. i St 

12S pages. Prioe for introdaotion oc examination, 25 ««Dt». 

Swintott^s Advanced Second Reader. i Sv 

1T6 pages. Frioe tor introdaotioii or examination, 30 oanta. I 



SWIUfTOM'S B 



Complete in five books, with a Sixth or Classic English Rea 
an independent Advanced Reader. JTw Best School 

irmT£'S IIVB1JSTBIAI. 1 

12 Numbers now ready for delivery. The moat important 
tire Circolftre, and particalare. 



A copy of me d/Wbbbtkb's School Dictiomabieb tkouid ht in i 
OuE BRIEF DESCRIPXrVE LIST S 

149 WalHUb Avenue, Chlcaito. 

Government For The Peop; 
Civil Government in the Sc 

In reply to a recent circular letter sent out by the Mass, 
Principals of the Pablic High Schools in Massacbnsetta, it n 

Schools NOW HAVE TEIS BRANCH OF STUDY IN THEIB COUBl 

spread interest in this sabject The repliea to this circular aU 

MOKE SCHOO 

MARTIN'S CIVIL 

THAN ANT OTHEE TWO TE 
330 Pagee. 12 mo, Cloth. F 

OF the importance of giving the people in btkby state a i 
instraction in Civics, there can be no longer any donbt. The 

BOT AKD GIBL SHALI. KNOW THE ELEHEHTABY PKINCIPLEB 01 



PR0FB880B MARTIN'S BOOS 

A. S BARISTES & CC 

33 Bnmfleld Rlr««ti BOSTON 
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B«view frequently Bome of the work done before 10. 
Have mnch practice with combiuationB. 

Teach that 10 and 10 are 20. Use objects, grouping 
two ten£. AIbo add : ' 

10 
10 
20 
Call attention to the 2 as the Bum of 1 and 1. 

11. Teach that 10 and 10 and 10, or three t«nB, are 
30. Hare them grouped aa three ten objects, thai : 
0000000000 
0000000000 
0000000000 



Add them, also, thus : 



10 



Teach without objects : 

2 X 10 = 20, twenty 6 X 10 = 60, sixty 

3 X 10 = 30, thirty 7 X 10 = 70, seventy 

4 X 10 = 40, forty 8 X 10 = 80, eigh^ 

5 X 10 = 50, fifty 9 X 10 = 90, ninety 
Call attention to the name as (two t«ns)h twenty. 

1S> Teach, also, the numbers from 20 to 29, as in the 
case of the numbers from 10 to 19. Use objects in the 
case of twenty-one and twenty-two. Keep the twenty 
always the same, and never merge the other number with 
it. Teach the writing of the numbers : 

0000000000 20-fl = 21 

20 + 2 ^ 22 

0000000000 etc 

Without any teaching, let them write the numbers from 
81 to 39. 
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W.C.I 



ANT] 

Canhok, 877 WMhioffton SttMt, Boarton, 1 



" Conid but oni Tempan mora like tUl Uacbine, 
Nor axgtti hj Fawoiu nor deUyad b; SpleiD, 
And troa to Nature' i re^latiog Power, 
B J TirtiKHU Asia diatingfiiuh eTery hoar ; 
Tban Health asd Jo; would follow m thej on^t, 
The Lawa of Holiaa and the Lawi of Thonght, 



Aad eralMtlar Joy when Tom (hall be bo m 



Following theBe are extracts, entitled "Freedom," 
"Advice to a Toang TradcBman," "Reputation," "Soli- 
tade," " Knowledge," " Painting," and " Heading and 
Writing." There are thirty-^ix pagei containing exercitei 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

BT HASION T. KITTRBDaS, FITCHBUBQ, MASS. 

II.— Hoantalns. 

Lines kloog which th« yielding to horisonlal preB|are 
luu taken place. 
\ An e]eTat«d mass of eartli and rocks. 

L Hilts less tlian 1,000 feet; moantains more. 

t 2. DriGnitioDs. 

r An elevated portion of the earth's crast formed 

t- by horizontal pressure. 

f.. Were once marginal sea-bottoma. 

k'' b. Range. 

5 Fart of mountain chain formed by lateral pres- 

mre and erositm. 
Parallel with other ranges. 
Separated by lon^'.udinal ralleys. 
, e. Ridge. 

Fart of a range formed by erosion parallel with 
it and separated by long Talleye. 

d. Farts, same as hill. 
«. Crest. 

Uadalating line, showing interseetton of slopes 
of a range or ridge. 

1. Passes, depressions in this line. 

2. TraosTersa ralleys. 

3. Peaks, highest pointa-made by trana- 
verse valleys. 

/. Trend, general direcUon of chain. 
ff. KDot, intersection of ranges and ridges. 
h. Height, vertical distance aboT» aea leveL 
Ascertuned by 

Triangalation. 

Barometer. 

Boiling point of water. 

Formation of Moantairu. 

I. Deposition of sedimenL 

a. Unequal radial construction as earth coola. Lt 

CotUe, p. 168. 
Long radii, land masses. 
Short radii, sea-bottoms. 

b. Sediment deposited on edge of eonUneuts. Le 

ConU, p. 254. 

e. Snbiidence of sediment, p. 2d6. 

d. Enormous depth of spdiment. p. 257. 

0. Heat due to pressure in presence of water. 

1. Softened sediment. 

2. Weakened underlyiog crusL 

II. Lateral pressure. Proved by plication. Slaty 

cleavBKe. 

1. Folding. 

a. Accumulated layers. 
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CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 



STEEL PENS 



FOREIGN 
MANUFACTURE 



No. 117, Excelsior, . . . 
No. 217, Intermediate, . 
No. 317, Commercial, . 



84 cents per gross 
84 cents per gross 
84 cents per gros^ 



No. 115, School, 84 cents per gross 

No. 215, Half Stub, .... 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, 60 cents per gross 



These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action and durability. 
Inclose six cents, and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 

POTTER, KNIGHT, AINS WORTH & COl 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

llliliillllllllllllllllllllillllilllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllllll^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllillilllllllllllllllH 

Clubbin g List for 18 87—88. 

THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

FOR 

TJEJICUERS ^JVD CJLUBS, 

Save mooey by sabsoribinf^ throngh this Agency for your periodioals for the comiDf; year* 
Any person, library, or maf^azine dab desiring to subscribe for rarious magazines, can do bo throagh 
US at the greatest eeonomy of time and expense. The only oondition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced dab rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at dub rates. Patrons may add to their list new subicriptioas for any periodioals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary dub discount. 

MONTHLY FEBI0DICAL8. 

Subteripiion Our 



Price 

$1 50 

3 00 

400 

60 

00 

50 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 



American Agriculturist. 

A nierlcan Journal of Pliilology, . 

Atlantic Monthly, .... 

}4abyland, 

Bibllotheca fiacra 

California Teacher. 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Cas:tell'8 Family Magazine, . 
Little Folits. . . 

Century 

Clmutaumia Young Folks* Journal, 
Common Pchool Fducatlon, . . aw 
Contemporary He view (N. Y. reprint) 4 60 
D«»moresl's Magazine, . . 

Eclectic Magazine. . ' . 
Kdurational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Kevlew (N. Y. reprint) 

(EngVd), . 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 

Forum 

Harper's Magazine, 
Household, 1 lie vt. ... 
Illinois Scliool Journal, 
Indiana Scliool Journal, 

Intelligence, 

Institute 

Iowa Teaoljer, 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Laws of life. N. v., . . . 
Leslie's Suuday Magazine, . 

•* Popular Monthly, . 

" Pleasant Hours, 
Llpplncott's Magaznie, 
Maemillan's Magazine. . 
Magazine of American History, . 

Art 

New Princeton Review^ 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
No. Carohna Teacher, . 
North American Kevlew. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, . 
Our Little Men and Women, 

Our Llt'le Ones 

Overland Mnnthly, .... 
Peiui. School Journal. . 
PolltJfal Science Quarterly, 
Popular Science Mouthly, . 



Club Rates 
f 1 25 
2 75 
8 40 
45 
2 
1 



2 
5 
1 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
8 
6 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
10 
50 
50 
50 
25 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
76 
00 
00 
00 



3 50 
^ 00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
CO 
00 
00 



H5 
35 
90 
35 
35 
75 
95 
90 
10 
70 
35 
90 
05 
50 
10 
50 
40 
95 
25 
30 
35 
10 
90 
75 
25 
25 
60 
60 
60 
75 
50 
25 



4 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 
5 



4 
1 

4 

2 
3 

4 
4 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 75 

4 10 
►O 
40 
30 
90 
40 
50 
40 
40 
35 



MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 




i 


SubKrtptiim 


Our 




Price. Club Ratu, 


Popular Science News, . 


1 00 


90 


Popular Educator, . 
Princeton Review, . 


1 00 


PO 


8 00 


2 76 


Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed), 


4 00 


360 


School Education, . 


1 00 


90 


Science, 


350 


a 00 


Science and Education, . 


1 50 


1 36 


Scrlbner's 


3 00 


285 


Shakespeariana, 


1 50 


1 40 


Swiss Cross .... 


1 50 


1 36 


St. Nicholas, .... 


300 


2 76 


Treasure Trove, 


1 00 


M 


Van Nostrand's Engineering Mag 


., 5 00 


4N) 


Wide Awake 


2 40 


226 


Western Journal of Education, 


1 00 


90 


WEEKLY NEWSPA 


PERS. 






Subscription 


Our 




Price. Club Ratu, 


Advance, 


%2 CO 


a2 26 


American, .... 


3 00 


250 


Christian Register. .... 


3 VO 


2 60 


Christian Union 


3 00 


300 


Critic, 


3 00 


2 85 


Kducatlonal News, .... 


1 50 


1 30 


Educational Weekly, 


2 00 


1 70 


Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 


2 ro 


1 76 


(iolden Rule 


2 00 


1 76 


Harper's Bazar. .... 
Weekly 


4 00 


S45 


400 


346 


" Young Peop'e, 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


2 00 


1 76 


2 50 


2 25 


Independent, 


3 00 


2 76 


Literary World, .... 


2 00 


1 85 


Litteirs Living Age, 


8 00 


7 25 


Methodist, 


2 20 


1 90 


Nature (Weekly), .... 


6 00 


5 60 


N. Y. Nation 


3 00 


2 90 


** Trii.une (Weekly), 


1 25 


1 10 


Presbyterian 


2 65 


2 35 


Public Opinion, .... 


360 


2 50 


Scientific American, 


3 20 


2 80 


'• •' Pupplement, 


5 00 


4 20 


Both to one address, 


7 00 


6 20 


Sunday School Times. . 


2 00 


1 76 


Watchman 


2 50 
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Woman » Journnl 


2 50 


2 25 


Youth's Companion (new), only . 


1 75 


1 50 



We also supply any educational books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England^ 
or Germany, at lowest market rates. 

Correspondence solicited wilh teachers and all members of Reading Circles, Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somkksbt St., Boston, Mass. 
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FSrtt GiW.— It la in thM itoTy he mjs •■ 

" Shot in hoia kU the world wiibont, 
W* aU the olMun-'wiiigad Iiatutb almat ; 
Content to let ths Ninth vind roar, 
Is baffled Tage at pane and door. 
WIuU matten how the night behsTed, 
Wliat matten liow the North wind laTed, 
Bbw high, lilow low, not all iu mow 
Coald qnaaoh onr hearth fire's mddj glow, 
Flra Bog.— Oh I I hare felt moh windi and (een the uow fl; like 

that eret lo many timM. 
7%ird Oirl.— OhI yon hare not told oi abont hii ■ohoolhonae. 
PnidtrK6.—Whj, yes, that waa forgotten, (aita back ai if think- 
ing, luighB eofti;,) Caleb, oanat thoa not teU about it f Thee 

Caleb.— Ym, yerilj, ohildren, thon wonldit not think mnoh of 
cobs to aobool in aaoh a pUoe; a low-rooFed, mde little 
honae with narrow windan and doon lud a wide ohimner. 
A bawd fastened to the w^ all aronnd and a bensh with no 
baek. AU the papilg' baoka tamed to the oantre of the room. 
It bad no fenoe in front, and baok of it were the vooda where 
the ohildren gathered nnta and flower*. 

Fmnh OiW.— How I ahoBld liked to hare wan itl (A knock at 
the door and the aipaoted goeata, &ta little Quaker girla enter.) 

Firit LUtia QiuiW GiW.— grMdma! Do you know thia k 
WUttiei*a birthday ? 

Becand LUlU Quaker QM.—l wanted to oome orer and read yon 
one of hispoema from the " Voioea of Freedom" oalled the 

"roniwGiv;." 

Prudmce. — Thee may, 

Beeoiid Little Qaaktr OiW.— (Heada Yankee Oirl.) 

Third LiiOe Quafar Girl.— I oame over to read yon a deseripUon 

of hia home with hii mother and two uatan, which I found in 

thia book to-day. 
Pntdaiee. — Thee may. 
Third Lillle Qiuiter ffi'W.— (Bead* a deaoription of hia later home 

at Dan vera.) 
Fmrti Lillle Qualcer Oirl. 

'•Maud Muller" T 
Pntrfenct— Tea, my dear, and I alwaya lore to hear it 
Fmrth Little Quaker OiH— (Reads Maud MuBv.) 

K/l*Li((i!Qikii«-GiW.— May I recite mjfBToritepoenif (Bsoda 
"Fumpldii.") 

(A knock at the door and the letter carrier onnonnoM m^ for 
Gtoodma Pmdanoe. Third litUe girl mna for it and bonda to 
grandma, who opena the letten.) 

i*ri«iew».— Alio*, thee may read thia letter for the benefit of all. 
Third LiaU Ovj.— (Reada) 

™ J ,. , ^. . Boeton, Uaa*., Dec. 17, 1887. 

To my dew little friends ; ' 

^TO?.^ ^M,^ ^ °^ J""' Propiwed ™it to Orandma PndenM 
' "'■'" — ■ Birthday and wiah I oonld be with yon, but I Mod 



1 iron erer hear the piece 



a Whittier'a B 



._r the Free Freie. published by 

IB of the leodera in the AntialaTery movement. It bad 
• ooraer devoted to poetrf with which John waa mneh delighted. 
Hia Out poem called " Deitg" he unt to this paper. 

One day while working in the field without coat, vert, or aboaa, 
witb onlyaabirt, pantaloons, andatraw hat, he waa nunmoned to 
Uie booae to meet a gentleman who hod called to see him. He 
haatened towarda the honae in great aatoaiahmeut, hit heart aU in 
aflutter, and wondering who oonld call to see him. The good 
■•*•»■ *~J. it appeared, hod revealed the anthonhip of the peem, 
!?i5l'^*™"'™'°»**S2'^''""" o™' *™" Newbnrjport 
to visit Uie yosngBothor. We eon imagine how the prolaa afleotad 
tW H«t, f*> tU nanMr ood toMS of AaiMn wara always hearty, 



Bent to sohooL I 



Fntdaiet. — Sanl 
Fourth Little Oiri 



that it ia the plao 
maid not aS<nd t 
making alippera a 
olothea and to paj 

At the age of 
Haverhill. It wi 
oooniued for the £ 
at the dedicaldan. 

It ia said when 
wonld not believe 
tanght school in t1 
tniiion. His worl 
small, BO he r«ti 
Tradition doe* n 
dssoripdon of hia 
' ' Brisk wieldei ol 
his f aoa was 

"Fredihn 
Thennoe 



Prudence. — Rebeo 
Fifth Little Oirl- 

Dear little friends 
Having heard h 
liberty to write y 
girl but I have see 
with^^j hair snc 



thgreyl 



It of; 

hs mnst be deligb 

his birthday all oi 

This is all I can 



■Maggl 
wBsaenritive, 

Second Little Oiri. 
at the door ; ', 
returning sayi 
the do<n askii 

Prudence, — Go, ai 

Second Little Girl. 
form of a oral 

AU Iht barefoot io) 



Weoc 



Caleb.—" Blessing 



AU the bar^ott &>] 



Fi'rri Little Qaaiti 
isarly opposit 



"T^iriWtt.Mrt. 
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LONGFELLOW. 

[On bl8 Birthday, February 27, 1888.] 

BT MBS. WM. RICHABDSON, 8EDALIA, MO. 

OPoesyl 
He who oonld best interpret thee,— 
Whoee yerae inspires 
Host ohaste desires,— 
That bard is dead I 
Oh I crowned head, — 
Where olnstered bays 
Were laid, our praise 

To show,— 
Thoaliestlowl 

Poet beloved ! 
To honor thee are thousands moTod ! 
They hail with mirth 
Thy day of birth. 
Yet 'tis most meet 
That we should fifreet 
With songs of thine, 
Almost divine, 

Itshonrs, 
For thon wert owr$ ! 

We think of thee 
As clothed with immortality ! 
Where cherabim 
And seraphim 
Wake harmony, 
And melody. 
If neTer Acre, 
Worevtr thert 

Through graoe, 
Hastihonaplaoe! 

No syUaUe 
Wiam that vast " choir invisible " 
Can penetrate 
Onr low estate ; 
Nor echo float 
To earth a note 
Of hear'nly strain 
Thou nngs't again, 

Above, 
Where all is love I 



^ ••• 



0*er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 

And son thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, — these must be thy graces, 
And in Uiine own heart let them first keep sohooL 

— CoUrtdge, 



THE MISSION OF MANUAL TRAINING. 

BY N. A. CALKINS, 
Assistant Superintendent of New York City. 

fHE pablie schools have no right to edacate their papih 
in one direction only, and leave them poorly fitted to 
porsae the common vocations of life. If the schools have 
no right to use manual training in preparing the papik 
for the common duties of life, what right have they to tise 
such subjects of instruction as tend chiefly toward a pro- 
fessional vocation? The true business of the public 
schools is to furnish such an education as will prepare the 
pupils to learn everything for which they have a natural 
aptitude and to supply opportunities for developing the 
tendencies of these God-given aptitudes ; then they may 
find their proper pursuits for life. 

Special technical schools and trade schools have their 
own spheres and purpose in education ; but these lie out- 
side of and beyond the public school. Theirs is a supple- 
mentary work, somewhat akin to that of the schools for 
the professions and for business. 

While I plead in behalf of manual training, I do not 
underrate the necessity of intellectual training, nor the 
value of moral culture. These are indispensable; they 
lie at the very foundation of all true education. I would 
not have the manual training take the place of that which 
is essentially valuable in our present course ; but I would 
have its eharaeteristio features of teaching take their 
proper place in the methods of teaching many of the 
present subjects. In the primary schools, some of the 
kindergarten exercises may be profitably employed, such 
as paper-folding, stick-laying, day-modeling ; and to these 
may be added proper methods of object-teaching, com- 
bining lessons on form with drawing^ paper^folding, cut- 
ting, making, etc, so as to give special training for the 
sense of touch, in handling, dntwibg, molding, making, 
designing. All this would result in better teaching and 
a dearer understanding of the subjects used as a means 
of training the mind through the hand. 

The processes of teaching writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, should be made to conform, as far as practicable, 
to those of manual training. The free-hand drawing of 
the primary schools will lead to mechanical and decorative 
drawing in the grammar schools ; the instruction in form 
in the primary grades will prepare for graphic methods 
of treating geometrical problems in the grammar schools. 
The clay-modelinp of the primary clas«ns will l^ad to the 
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eonstracdon of relief maps for the geography of higher 
grades. The making in the primary work will prepare 
for conatinctiDg iUastrationg of the mechanical powers in 
advanced classes. The proviaioa for the use of common 
tools in a workshop, hy the pupils of the higher gradet, 
will add farther mentai development and give greatei 
dexterity and skill in hand-work. The eewiog of the 
primary grades may be extended to making, cutting, 
fitting, etc, for girls, with matters pertaining to domestic 
economy added. All the manual work may be duly asso- 
ciated with, and made a part of, the teaching of the 
kindred subjects in the ordinary course. 

Sneh manual training lessons, whether in form, clay 
modeling, free-hand drawing, pa per- cutting, making, me- 
chanical drawing, graphic methods of teaching, illustrative 
conetmction, designing, the use of tools, sewing, fitting, 
etc., are practical object lessons, and have a legitimate 
place in our public schools. They provide exercises i 
training the sight in accuracy of perception, the touch 
m nicety of manipulation. All of these lessons lead 
habits of order and defiuiteness of knowledge of whatever 
may come nnder future consideradoa. 



TRUE OBJECTIVE TEACHING. 

ST JANE E. GOBMLET, COUIMS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

TN the line of objective teaching much has been eud and 
f much has been done, yet a few thoughts upon a certun 
phase of the subject may he appreciated. 

I have always found that the principal condition of 
knowledge was the presence of the object; in fact, that 
no true elementary knowledge could be acquired without 
the presence of the object It was only when a child had 
gained sufBcient particular knowledge through elementary 
teaching that general knowledge could be given or scien- 
tific teaching begin. 

A short time ago 1 heard a teacher speak of his visit 
to Harvard College. He there found the students dealing 
with objects and acquiring knowledge from that stand- 
point. He criticised this method with college students on 
the grounds that the object of a college was for scientific 
training, and that general knowledge was the only means 
by which it could he secured ; moreover, that the particular 
knowledge gained from the immediate presence of the 
object was detrimental to sclentilic training. 

General knowledge owes its existence to particular 
knowledge, and particular knowledge is only acquired 
through the presence of the object. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the objective method should be used in the 
earliest stages of education, when the mind is best adapted 
to receive it, and not postponed until the pupil enters upon 
a Bcienti&c course. 

At present we find objective teaching carried out largely 
Id high schools, normal schools, and even colleges, for the 
simple reason that the minds of the students have not yet 
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ttion is as perceptible in philoaopb; as ia laogaage. I u just as eBaentud u the others. 
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Hov Bh«U drawing be tanght ? If thia qnwti 
be answered in one sentence the answer would b 
ing shall be taughi just as any other fnndament 
is tanght, and that is to begin at the be^^nning ii 
years of school life, by the side of reading and 
and master it step by step- Drawing should be 
this way because it is based on no other branch. 
There are certain branches that mnst be acquii 
adTance in other studies is made ; these are f ni 
studies, and those that follow depend on them v 
as the limbe of a tree depend on the trunk, 
spelling, arithmetic, and grammar are snch sti 
become the basis of many other branches that c< 
them. . In like manner drawing is a fundamen 
As arithmetie is the first study of mathematics, 
mar leads to an nnd^atanding of language, so d 
the door to that great form and solar language t 
onlv universal bat is the foundation of many ol 
chanical, and al 
reproductive arts ; 
basis of that widi 
usefolnesB in wb 
hand, the eye, i 
mind work as one 
There is much 




drawing. Patent 
idea that it is no t 
a mere accomp 
and of little pract 
simply because it 
""■ * taught in their ■ 

because their ancestors did not feel the need o: 
thus students have a sort of hereditary feeUng i 
spent on this branch is next to being thrown a 
thus do not give as earnest work to it as to other 
that have received the sanction of their forefat) 
a result of this way of thinking and feeling n 
people that, comparatively speaking, use their ' 
Uttle. So we not only have to overcome preji 
the hereditary result of prejudice that has comi 
long years of neglect. This can be overcome 
elow and persistent effort from one generation t 
by teachers who have been speciallv fitted for tlu 



A BLACKBOARD LANGUAGE LESS* 

BT LOniS B. WII.90N, DBS HOINSa, lA. 

^T was a fourth grade school of nine-year ol 
f The regular program had been broken into bj 
teacher with a long, difficult lesson. All were 
the language hour had arrived, and what was to 
That was the way it came about. This is what 1 
" Children, take yout best resting position. I 
to make some pictures, and you may look at 
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^871. In a mill are employed men, women, and bo^s. Men work 
12 hcNire a day and reoeive 6 ctt. per hour. Women work 9 honre 
m day and receiye 4 ots. per honr. Boys work 8 hours a day and 
reoeiTe 3 ota. per honr. Aa often aa all the men earn $24, all the 
woBifin earn $10, and all the boys $5. There are 59 employed. 
How many are men ? how many are women ? how many are boys. 

Saoh man reoeWes 72 oto. per day ; each woman receives 86 ets. 
per day ; and each boy 24 ots. per day. 

It will take ($24 -f- .72 = 33^) 33^ men one day to earn $24. 
27) women ($10 + .36 « 27}) one day to earn $10, and 
20t ($5 -r- .24 » 20t) boys one day to earn $5. 
Now» to get tft proportion. 33^ + 27} + 20} » 8lH- Nnm- 
ang69. .'. 
33i 



81H 
27} 

81H 
81H 



of 59 sss 24, number of men employed, 
^f 59 » 20 *' women 
of 59 « 15 *' boys 



t( 



<« 



G. O. McMlliLEH, Cheroke€f Kans, 
Credit to Bobt L. W., Gable, 111. 

MuHoH by Algtbra, 
Let X =3 number of men employed for 12 hrs. at 6c. per honr. 



y = 
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women ** 


it 
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and z - 


s <• 


boys •* 
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8 ** 


3c. 


<i 


Tbenx 


X 12 X 6 » 72x »= earnings 


of all the 


men one day. 


9 


X 9 X 4 = 86y = 


<« 


c< 


women *' 


and z 


X 8X3 = 24* = 


»l 


« 


boys 
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WhUe- 


2400 
72* 


=a number of dayi 


1 required by men to earn $24. 




1000 
d6ir 


B8 »( (( 


•< 


women ** 


$10. 


aad 


500 


BZ •* ** 


u 


boys 


« 


$6. 



Now, aoeording to conditions of problem, 
(1) x + y + * = 59, 
,„, 2400 1000 , ,„, 2400 



500 



72* 36^ ' ^^' 72* 24*' 

Clearing (2) of fractions and i Clearing (3) of fractions and 
diTidBng result by 86400, gives | diTiding result by 57600, gives 



(4) y = -^. 



(5), = |. 



Snbelatvting (4) and <5) in (1), clearing the equation of frac- 
tions, uniting terms, and dividing by 59, gives 

X s= 24 s= number of men. 
5* 5 X24 



6 

8 



6 
6X24 

8 



20 = 
16 = 



« 



women. 



<( 



boys. 
SusAK F. Spbaoue. 



CORRECTIONS. 



Mr, Editor : — In the October Tbachbb is the question, 

**^ Which is the longest word in the English language ?'' and 

the answer given is, "Incomprehensibility." In the Dictionary 

I find words of the same number of letters ; so it cannot be the 

longest in that way. Then I find words with a greater number of 

letters, but with less syllables, and so on. Can you state in what 

way it is the lougest ? 

Elviba M. p., Clark* t FalU, Conn. 



Mr. Editor: — ^No. 318 was answered in the October Teachbb 
by P. B., Washington C. H., Ohio, as '^iDComprehensibility." 
This is not the longest word in the English language. '* Dispro- 
portionableness " is the longest classified English word. 

Alyako C. O., Lisbon Falls, Me. 



QUERIES. 

398. What language is spoken in Western Ireland ? In Dublin, 
St. Petersburg, Athens, Naples, Venice, Geneva, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Vienna, Berlin, Berne, Christiana, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, Paris, Edinburg, Lisbon, New Orleans. 

399. Wss Henry VIIL of England a competitor for tlie impe- 
rial crown of Germany with Francis II. of France and Charles 
II. of Spun ? Robertson's CharUs V. gives him as an aspirant. 
In ease of success, what would have been Henry's title ? Francis's ? 

400. Women were allowed to vote in one state, ninety years ago. 
Which was it ? 

401. What are the principal causes of rain |and why is it rain 
never falls in some parts of the earth ? 

402. What is the annual income of Queen Victoria ? 

403. Explain Bode's Law. 

404. How do plants, eat, drink, and digest ? 

406. LITEBABT ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 93 letters, and am a stanza from a very pop- 
ular poem. 

My 24, 3, 81, 38, 49, 83, 56, 68, 9, 69, 26 is the title of one of 
Judge Tourgee's books. 

My 1, 15, 50, 78, 11, 70, 60, 85, 64, 7, 5, ed was written by 
Charles Dickens. 

My 10, 44, 37, 43, 13, 65, 46, 93, 63, 73 is the author of my 
whole. 

My 47, 18, 33, 2, 26 was a very ancient poet 

My 22, 12, 30, 88, il, 42, 32, 25, 47, 35, 84, 71, 40, 43, 28, 67, 
62 is one of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's books. 

My 73, 52, 15, 39, 58, 35, 21, 31 is an American poet ^ 

My 4, 60, 73, 18, 31, 26, 89, 33, 17, 19, 29, 87, 63, 52, 45, 11, 
8 is an American clergyman and author. 

My 19, 2, 80, 33, 74, 20, 73, 15, 37, 82, 11, 34 was a Dutch col- 
onist whose adventures are related by Washington Irving. 

My 92, 64, 79, 67, 1, 55 was the name of the wife of John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman. 

My 61, 41, 28, 14, 31 is one of the legendary kings of Britain, 
and the father of Arthur. 

My 36, 91, 98, 40, 76, 54, 6 is one of the charaoters in Shakes- 
peare's ** Comedy of. Errors." 

My 86, 10, 77, 73, 29, 68, 59, 3, 80, 53, 70, 72, 75 is a tiUe con- 
ferred upon Chancer by his contemporaries. 

My 16, 23, 56, 27, 15, 67, 90, wss a Roman poet who flourished 
in the first century A. D. 
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WASHINGTON. 

BY M. V. OOBHLET. 

FATHERLAND, so great and free I 

The prize that valiant heroes won. 
The joyful harp we tune to thee 

Commemorates thy noblest son ; 
To him we give our thoughts to-day ; 

A thankful, childish, patriot band, 
We twine the lanrel and the bay 

And crown him. Father of our land. 

O not like proud Ambition's son 

That soared to fame in ancient Rome ; 
Not like the Mars, who battles won 

And found Helena for a home ; 
No chains were forged thy name to raise 

Above the legal lords of earth ; 
No g^roaning captives sang thy pnuse 

Or flattered crimes to deeds of worth. 

Sleep on in peace, O hallowed shade I 

Sleep on the father of the free I 
The trees that guard the southern glade, 

Their gentle sobs are all for thee ! 
The oak that decks our northern vale 

And boldly braves the drifting snows. 
Through summer calm or winter hail 

Shall teach defiance to thy foes. 
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Why Carrie dropped the flowers. 

How the puppies got upon the tab. 

What will the kitten do i 

Why doesn't the littler pnppy hold up its head ? 

Where the little girl's hat is. 

The floor of the shed. 

The litde girl's hair. 

Why cats don't like dogpi. 

What kind of puppies these are. 

That bam broom. 

Teacher. — ^Now each of you may select one of these 
things that he did not give me himself, and write three 
things about it, and when I say ^' change," then you may 
hand it to the scholar in front of you ; those in the front 
row passing theirs to those in the rear row, and after 
reading what has been written he may write three more 
things about the same subject and then change as before ; 
and after reading the six, write three more. Then we 
will have some of them read as a whole. 



A MINIATURE EARTHQUAKE. 

BY QEO. W. COLEMAN. 

T^/^E can imagine a teacher saying to her class, after, 
j^ having read the following paragraphs : " Now, chil- 
dren, this is Monday morning and a splendid time to make 
good resolutions. Let n«» trv t^ cjo through the week 




without being obliged to put down a single tardy or ab- 
sent mark resulting from negligence, carelessness, or any 
other fault. Of course we will not count those occasioned 
by others' faults. Then, when Friday afternoon has 
come, and if you have made a good record, I will give 
you an illustration of an earthquake on a small scale." 

Imagine, if you can, how this would pique the curiosity 
of a class of children just reading in their geography, for 



the first time, a description of an earthquake. How their 
little minds have worked attempting to grasp the idea of 
an earthquake ! What conjectures they would form eon- 
eeming the promised illustration ! How could it help 
stimulating regular attendance and punctuality ? 

The following is what the teacher had in mind when 
she made the promise : 

Weave together five stout toothpicks as indicated in 
the cut. Lay the figure thus formed on a large tin tray 
or a platter, and cover it lightly with fine, dry sawdust, 
being caref uTto leave exposed the end marked a. The soi^ 
face will naturally be quite irregular, and can be made more 
so very readily if one desires to represent the earthquake 
as occurring in a very mountainous region. With bits of 
charcoal represent cities and rivers. Further elaborations 
win suggest themselves to a wide-awake teacher. When 
all is ready, apply a match to the uncovered end, — lo, 
and behold, all is chaos, and that, too, in the twinkling of 
an eye. By the use of fire the illustration is made more 
perfect, for the children have learned that the center of 
the earth is a ball of fire, a supposition furnishing a basia 
for at least one theory concerning the origin of earth- 
quakes. 

Many variations of this idea are possible. Instead of 
sawdust use light bits of paper, and term the exhibition a 
home-made pyrotechnical display. If the teacher wishes 
to picture an upheaval of a larger tract pf territory than 
this combination of little sticks could possibly represent, 
and thus render it easier to indicate topographical feat- 
ures, he has only to secure larger sticks, use more sawdust, 
and expend a greater amount of pains. — Jour, of Eduoat^n. 



m'** 



AUTOGRAPH ALBUM VERSE. 



BY W- 



-P. 



IT is an easy matter for teachers to be finical in most 
f things that pertain to their pupils' amusements or 
diversions. We are too apt to forget the impulses that 
stirred us when children, and to place a severe judgment 
on those acts and expressions that, in our riper judgment, 
strike us as being supremely silly and uncalled for. It 
may be that we often err in our opinions ; every year we 
find occasion to readjust our former decisions on matters 
that are practically of small moment, but we like to be 
supreme in our contempt for the frivolities of youUi. 
There are, however, some decisions we never have need 
to reconstruct, and one of these ^'unreoonstructibles " is i: 
reference to the ^' sentiments " connected with the name 
written in the so-called autograph albums. Every year, 
there is the time for writing our names in these albums, 
and every year, in looking through these books, do we 
find the same old "sentiments " with the name of a sehool- 
mate tagged on after them. These verses or epigrams are 
invariably nauseating in their sentiment and expression, 
and the writers of Uiem sire always ashamed of havinp 






\ 



these improTtsed case». Teach them the JmmanUies o[ I individual «£Fort in a certain direction. For instance, it 



■ ■»>»vu, >iiu uayyiij iudid ib ■unajn, lu }n>uus[IUK UJFUU I moj uw uut giuw uu a hot, tnj- vuuu, uui. .c.j viuas 

I M one, the hope that our iocreasing wealth, which ear- to the ground. Do yoa not know oar native ferns P 
1 iinda BO macf children from their birth with refining ] What makes yoa think they grew on a tree?" 



one side of the colnma of nnmben, croea out 
iiiht-liB.nd fiiriirR and write it nni1t>r the unit I 



I up to your program. 
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sach a -w^ak subterf age in adnunistering punishment, it is 
injadicious to the well-being of the pupil, making him a 
victini to the draughts in the room, if it be ventilated by 
opening windows and doors, or compelling him to continue 
to inhale the noxious air already foul from the confine- 
ment in the room. Every child has a right, an inalien- 
able right, to fresh air and exercise, and he should not be 
deprived of this by the caprice of a teacher. If the boy 
deserves punishment, administer it in the prescribed form, 
but give him the fresh air and exercise which the recess 
time is supposed to provide for him. 



^ •! 




SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

[HC number of summer schools will be diminished 
through combination and the survival of the fittest ; 
bat the value of those remaining will be greater than ever 
before. 

We are in a position to know the careful and costly 
preparations being made at the various resorts for the 
coming season, and we unreservedly and most heartily 
urge every teacher who can, to attend at least one of these 
schools. If you cannot complete the course at any one of 
them, make it in your way to spend at least a week with 
these noble, enthusiastic, progressive teachers. 

All of the leading schools are thoroughly reliable, and 
do more than they promise in their circulars. Your 
choice of a school will depend almost entirely upon your 
acquain);ance with the managers, instruct6rs, some stu- 
dents who are going, or the nearness and attractiveness of 
the location. 

Send for circulars of the leading schools and decide for 
yourself which one you wish to attend. We wiU vouch 
for 'the thorough reliability of every school that advertises 
in these columns. We know the most of these schools 
personally, and intend to visit at least three of them the 
coming summer for our own enjoyment and the inspira- 
tion of such companionship. We appreciate, fully, what 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, of the Oswego Normal School, said, 
after spending three weeks last year at one of these 
schools : ^^ I never spent the same time more profitably in 
my life. Teachers cannot afford to lose such oppor* 
tunities." 



^h-»*-*- 



REASONS IN FAVOR OF THE PUBLICK 

SCHOOLS IN 1702. 

BY WINTHROF. 

IN a book entitled " The Theory of Sciences ; or. The 
I Grounds and Principles of the Seven Liberal Arts, 
which are Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Musick, Arith- 
metick, Geometry, and Astronomy," published in London, 
at the "Angel and Bible without Temple Bar, MDCCII," 
there are many quaint ^' questions, problems, and propo- 



sition^f, both delightful and profitable." Under each head 
above given there is much that is entertaining and instruc- 
tive worked out by the ingenious author of the book, and 
it is interesting to observe the different methods employed 
for the development of the various subjects under consid- 
eration. ^Not much is given by way of illustrating the 
points or rules that the author gives, but in the division 
devoted to '^ Rhetorick ** there is inserted a curious oration 
uttered in 1671 by a young student in " Praise of Fublick 
Schools above Private." It is given by the author as a 
model of rhetorical skill and as worthy of emulation. 
It is as follows : 

4 

" There is a ^preatControyersy this Day to he decided oonoeming 
Schools, whether Parents had hest to educate their Children in 
Pnhliok Schools or Priyate. If I may speak my mind in this 
{>lace wiihont offence I would give the Preheminence to Puhlick 
Schools, and have a perfect Number of Reasons for it, that is, 
Seven, and I hope my Beasons are as perfect as their Number. 

**Firgt: The ablest Masteraare in Publiek Schools (at leastwise 
we need not fear to say so,) for who that is Master but of a Private 
School, will be so Presumptuous to compare himself to one of them, 
any niore than a Petty Prince to compare with the Grand Seignior. 

*' Secondly : Publiek Schools make the best Scholars, great Lin- 
guists, brave Orators, excellent Poets and what not ? When they 
come to the University they are not like Children that are bom 
very Ghreat, of which they use to say that they are half brought up 
so soon as they are bom. 

" Thirdly: In Publiek Schools there is the greatest Emulation, 
which makes some Boys tug at their Oars like Watermen that Bow 
for a Wager, and strain their parts as Lutanists sometimes do their 
strings, till they even Crack again : and whet the Edge of their 
Souls till it be ready to out the Scabbard of their Bodies. 

'^Fourthly: It is a great Reputation to be of a Publiek School, 
and to be Captain in such a School is to be a little Vice Chancellor : 
All the Mischief in every Boy hath not Capacity to arrive to it, (as 
they say E quovis ligno nor\fit mercuricu,) Every Stick will not make 
a Mercury. 

**Fifthly : Some Publiek Schools allow Maintenanoe to those who 
are sent by them to the University. This I confess is or should be 
no motive to them that need it not, but a very great one to them 
that do ; nor doth it signify anything to them that are not intended 
for the University, but to poor Lads who are so designed, it makes 
great Amends for all the hardships they commonly endure in 
Schools. 

*^ Sixthly: Publiek Schools have the best DiMsipline. There 
boys do stand in the greatest Awe. Some Boys will be Ranters in 
Private Schools but in Publiek Schools they are as Demure as 
QuaMn, 

** Seventhly and Lcutly : Publiek Schools do furnish Boys 
with due boldness and confidence, and are not afraid or ashamed 
to look a Man in the Face, no nor spit in his Face upon a good 
occasion. Now the Lord Bacon tells us, Confidence can do Won- 
ders: When Mahomet had promised to make a Mountain at a 
great distance to come to him at his call, and Multitudes wMted to 
see the performance which he could not effect : He did but say 
with a good laudable Confidence, * if that Mountain will not come 
to Mahomet I tell you what, Mahomet will go to that Mountain ' 
and it passed for a Miracle among the oommon People. And 
many professions require a great deal of Confidence, Lawyers must 
sometimes set a good face upon a bad Cause or it will be the worse 
for their Clients. Physicians must have a convenient boldness not to 
be out-braved by Mountebanks, out-talked by Midwives, Nurses, 
Old Women and every Medling Gossip, but if any Man can answer 
these seven Reasons I shall content myself with a Private School." 
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MAID MARIAN AT SCHOOL. 



iaAAJlIAN'S a little girl, 

U^/ Float of foot ud bright of aye ; 

Round her brow the tT e «w» glum 

Like to Bijpligbt on the itnun ; 

WkTe* wwh danaing, goldsn oorl, 

Ai ibe flatten gajlj by. 

Haiden Uuiui gOM to (obool ; 
Not a wall her lobooIrooiD boondB ; 
Leami ibe lusona not fnm books ; 
Birdi, and flowers, and moDiiig btoold, 
Knowledge ut to Natnn'i rale, 
Pleaiant lights and pleaaant sonnds. 

All for her the ikiea are bias, 
Bannd ber brow Iba breezes ttir, 
BloODU for her tbe floweret sweet, 
Springe the grass-blade at hei feet. 
Let ns share the sweetneaa, too. 
Let OS go to (ehool with her. ^ 

January. — 

"Come. Uariao, oomel " the wild north winds are oalliDg, 

And fnUD the leaden skiee the snow; flakes are falling. 

All white and dnmb, now l!ea the frozen river, 

The naked trees 

Before the wild winds shiTer. 

The year's gatawa; ! and 'nflBtli the snow are sleeping 

A tbenaand tender things ; 

Bsneath Hie strong wind's sweeping 

Fair spirit flowsn, from this white world are stealing, 

The treaaarea of the snow 

To her young eyes rerealing. 

And still the ohiUy nortii winds sing, 
The skies weep ont in sad oompluoing. 
The earth is spent with icy raining. 
Yet Marian dreamath of tha spring. 

Some mom the wind forgets its lay, 

Througfa bending bonghs the ranlight Streaming, 

A thousand fairy jewels gleaming, 

Deck STery little twig and spruy. 

List child ! what du the north winds bring ? 
Korth wind is witli this messsge Udee, 

'* The ooldeet month, my little DMiden, 
The Aorteat is, and nearaet spring." 

March.— 



is only a breezy boy ! 
I the land he iweepe and whirls. 



Aoroos the la 

He tangles Marian's ennny ourla, 

And laogbs aloud in his roguish glee. 

March and Marian langh together. 
To see the snow fade from the hills, 
To bear the wild, glad moanlain rills 
Qo mshing forth in the ohaageful weather. 



Ha hums and singa to the ooeaB 
He tell* the story of Pussy TTill. 
To Marian roaming oTsr the lea. 



Pom; Willow waksoed 
From her winter's nap. 
Pot Uie frolic breezes 
On her door would tap. 



We 

" It is chilly weather, Nai 

Though the tun feelsgood, Pm 

As I hsTe a toothaohe In i 

I most wear my hood." Am 



Wl 



Mistress Pnssy Willow 
Opened wide her door. 
Never bad the sunshme " S 

Seemed so bright before. Pw 

Marian straying in the wo< 
Baby April pssnng by. 
Breaks the dreamer's solii 
With a little munniful cry 

" I ha** planted violets. 
But I fear they will not s] 
I have called my bluebird 
What if they shoald ntvrr 

Then the silver team fall 
From her eye* so bine an< 
And the violets onfold 
From the grasaae at her fi 

From the budding bough 
Comes a far, delioious stri 
"Hark!" oriee April, so 
' ' Nou my bluebirds nng . 



Hand in hand through the sonn; 
May and Marinn tripping pass ; 
The wind-flower nods from the i 
The buttercup is starrii^ the gn 

They are watching the birds wea 
And the email brown ant dig her 
They learn of the working bee h 
And wonderful historiee May do 
A tale of " a poor little lialiy stn 
That lost its way in a gloomy w< 
Bnt went right on In the dark'oi 

And tried its best to be brave ai 
TiU at last it oomes to the pratt 
To the butterenps and the snnbc 
Then the voice of the story-telle 
And May and **«"«" laugh ont 

Then rosy June takes Marian b; 
" See all my daisies in the grass 
" See how they nod their funny 
And, oonrtesying in the breezes, 
Thfln Marian, where the meado' 
Hits down with June to bear the 
{Sing "Daily Nurset, 



r^i lit - lie babes, Tliey tend up - on tliplrlaps. 

daiD - ty frills A - bout their clieeka of gold. 
down at tlieio, And winks lila jol - ly eye. 



g"Heigh lio"while the wind sweeps low, wind swneps low. 
Prim ami white in the ghy SHii-llglit, gay eim-lislit, 
Saft and slow all la a row, in a ruw. 



^"^^1^1.^1^ 



wind3weep3iow,Slng"ncigh-ho" while the windsweepslow. Both 
gay siin-Ilght, Prim nndwhlteintlie gay, auu-llglit. They're 
ill a row; Soft and slow all in a row. Both 

nurs-es and ba • bles are nodding just bo. 
nld.nid, nod - ding, oh, oh, pret - - - ty sight 
nurs-«s and ba - bies are nodding just so. 

CoprnSllt. UW, by TUI IKTEEITATK riBLWHINU Co. 



The Grasshopper's Ball. 



id MaMc bj Euii L. Bbowx. 



1. In the shy the sun is shin-ing.Ftoni theelmatbe 

2. Little Miss Spi-der's ver - y channing As shedaoc-es 

3. Mia - ter Bot - tie fly's eo - quet - ing With Miss Cricket 

rob - ins call, Hur - ry, skur - ry. ant and criet-et, 
out and in. To tlie ntus-ic quite en - trancing, 
I de- dare. And the io- ousts, haugli - ty creat-ures. 
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Deeember. — 

The jaar !• dnwing to it> cIcm, 
Tb« meiTj b«Ui wming to and lui, 
And Haiian finds tb» ChriitmM roM 
Jnst op'Ding in tha fint new mow. 

Sh» vatoIiM for the wond'nnu itu 
To Same into tha eTeniDK akiaa. 

Had aaen its birth villi happy ejes. 

Sha (ollows, too, Uiair jo;fnl tread 
To vhare, viUiiB tha fragrant hay, 
(Graat ozan wstohli^ orarhead) 
The little Christ Child, dreamiBK, laj. 

"The fioweri are gone," Mud Uarian nud, 
" Thg birda hav^flown from fisld and wood ; 
Bat beat oltaH ia Chriatmaa tida. 
The Chriat Child halpa me to be gfood." 

So thronEb the jtax Haid^Matian 
Leoma laaaona from tha flowar^and treat ; 
She knowt the lifa of liee and bird, 
The mo a w ge of the brook and breete. 

Into her life no ahadowa fall. 
She koowi that God ia kind and good; 
Hia hand prolaota her while it holda 
The wild, ahy 0T**tiiT*B of the wood. 

O happy life and happy tnut I 
kinjrdom frae from donbt or UQ I 
Thy ifate ia oloaed to ahow and pode ; 
The "pun in heatt" may enter in. 



THE SEASONS. 

FOR FIVE LITTLE OIBL9. 
1« ffirt.— 

I love the apring^, wlien ilambering bnda 

Are wakened into birth ; 
Whan jay and gladnen eaem to run 

So freely o'er the earth. 
2d Girl— 

I loTe the anmmer, when the flowers 

Look beautiful and bright ; 
'Whan I san spend the teimre honra 

TTitb hoop, and ball, nad kite. 



M Girt.— 



I loTe the BDtamn, for the treea 
With fruit are bending now i 

And I can reach the liuciooi ploma 
Tliat hang upon the bongh. 

I love to have the wintoi oome, 
When 1 can akato, and alide, 

And hear the niuae of merry aleigba 
That awiftly b; na glide. 

T tore the aaaKina in their round ; 

Each baa delights for me j 
Wiadom and loie in all are found ; 

Qod'a hand ia each I see. 



Hcis-ten now tothegrasshopper'sball 
Of the ka-ty-did's vl - o - lin. 
Qive tlieiiiselves a stuck-up air. 



light and slen-iler, Mer-rl-ly i 
grnve nnd pon-droiis. Swing and c 
danc - log, turn - ing, Twistlng.ti 

Hopping, skipping all to-gether.Llght • 

In and nut and dowD the middle.See tl 

Was there ever a jollier party Than Mias Or 



Good-bye, little Floii 



1. Hark Ithrnugh the pine Iioiiglis 

2. Cold iire J^o-vember skies, Sui 

3. "Good-bye.lit-tle flow - crs," Tlio 

Birds so'.tth are fly - Ing, Sum - 
Gol-dpn roil, eye - lids close, As-tf 
Snon'.blankettliem o - ver, Sleep wt 



'm^m 



Flower time Is past, Flow it 
Win - t«r is lien". Win - 

Sleep till the spring, Sleep 



RECREATl 

T^HE SouthwMtorn Journal 

* playful Little exercise for tl 

found in the Bnchuutn School. 

aeems to ns a more usable form :■ 

[Hold left hand with Angara spread 

Five little rabbits went 

They liked to boast as 

[Point to the forefinger.] 

The first one sud, " I hear 
[The middle finger.] 

The second one sud, "/ wiJ 

[Third and fourth fingers.] 

The little ones said, "Let's 
[Point to the Iknmb.] 

The big one said, " I'm not 
[Strikes the deak lightly twice with 

Bang ! bang ! went the gni: 

[Throw both handa behind yon. ]^ 

And they ran — every one I 
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UpTES AND QUEPS. 



Questions and answers for the Notes and Queries should reach us by 
the first of each month. We respeetf ally request all the readers of 
Ths Tkachbb to take part in the discussions of this department 
Send in questions, and furnish answers to questions giYen.~£DS. 



ANSWEBS TO QUERIES. 

375. At what time between 9 and 10 o'olook will the hour and 
minnte hand of a watdh form a right angle ? 

Let X = number of minutes after 9 o^olock. The minute hand 
will moye oyer x minute spaces in x minutes^ and the hour hand, 

going 1{ as fast will move over -r^ spaoss in the same time. 

In 80 min + -rx the longer hand will be 15 minutes behind the 
shorter, forming a right angle. 
Hence ar = ^ + 30. 

Clearing of fractions, 12 x = x + 360. 

Trans, and uniting, 11 x = 360. 

Dividing, x = 82^ minutes past nine o'clock. Ans, 

W. O. Butler, Uxbridge, Dak, 

392. Define the ''rational" and the sensible horizon. 

The rational horizon is a plane parallel to the sensible horizon o{ 
a place, and passing through the earth's center. The tentilU hori- 
zon is a plane p^ywing through the eye of the spectator and at right 

angles to the vertical at that place. 

W. E. Light, Carmel^ N. T, 

Another Answer.— -The rational horizon is a great circle parallel 
to the sensible horizon, and whose plane passes through the center 
of the earth. The aensiUe horizon is the circle where the earth 
seems to touch the sky. A. R., Archboldf O. 

394. A tree 75 feet high was broken in two parts, the top strik- 
ing the ground 15 feet from the base. At what height was the tree 
broken in two ? 

Let X = part standing. 
75 — x= " broken off. 
(16 —x)* — 3^=226. 
15ar = 5400. 
x=36. 

E. £. Webxick, Racine, Wis. 
Credit to F. J. Harrison, St. Peter's, Minn. ; A. L. Custer, Hun- 
tingdon, Pa. 

399. Was Henry YIII. of Englaod a competitor for the imperial 
crown of Gharmany with Francis U. of France and Charles II. of 
Spain ? Robertson's Charles V. gives him as an aspirant In case 
of sucoess what would have been Henry's title ? Francis's ? 

Henry YIII. was an aspirant to the throne of Germany. On the 
death of Biazimilian L Henry thought of becoming a competitor 
for the imperial crown, but soon discovered that he had no chance 
of suceess. Francio H. was not a competitor for the Germui 
throne, but Francis I. of France. In case of sncceas, Henry's title 
would have been also Henry VII I. , Emperor of GermanyMd 
King of England; that of Frauds I., also Francis I. Emperor of 
Qermany and King of France. O. B., Weinuir, Texas. 

405. Literary enigma. 

The "whole" is a stanza from the "Psalm of Life," by Long- 

fellow: 

" Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust then art, to dust retumest. 
Was not spoken of the sou/." 

1. Judge Tourgee'sbook, A FooTs Errand. 2.. Charles Dickens's 
book. Little Dorrit. 3. Longfellow. 4. David, the ancient poet. 
5. Sirs. A. D. T. Whitney's book, Sights and Insights, 6. American 
Poet Whitlier. 7. American clergyman and author, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. 8. Rip Van Winkle. 9. UrsuU, wife of " John Hali- 




fax." . 10. Uther, father of Arthur. 11. "Solmna. ' x^ 
" Flower of the Poets." 13. Statins, Roman Poet 

A. D. B., Boltenville, Wis. 
Credit also to Helen M. Woodcock, Batavia, N. T. ; M. B. A., 
Ban CUire, Wis. : and Harry Starks, Riverton, Mason Co., Biich. 

412. Given x* -f y = 7, and x -f y* = 11. Solve the equations. 

(l)x«-fy = 7; 
(2)x + y« = ll; 

(3) x« + y-3=4; 

(4) x + y«-2 = 9; 

(5) y — 3 = 4 — x2; ^V 2+x 
(6)x — 2 = 9 — y«; ,,,, y 3 
(7) 2-x = y«-9; 



(9) 2— x = ya— 9; 
(10)-|^=y«-9; 



(11) 



2 + x 2-f-x 



=y«-9; 



(12) ffi ?^ = 9 2 

^ ^ ^ 2 + x " 2 + 2:' 

(13) y« 1L_+|_-1 i 2_ 

^ ' ^ 2 -f X ^ ) 2 (2 + x) J " 



2 + x 
^ l2{2 + x) ) ' 



(14) y- 



= 3 — 



2(2 + x) " 2(2-fx)' 

(15) y = 3; (17) x^ = 7 - y = 7 - 3 = 4 ; 

(16) x»-i-y = 7; (18) x=±2. 

Supt. S. :L. Lltz, Hicksdlk, O. 



QUERIES. 



418. How long will a copying pad last, and how is it prepared to 
receive a new copy ? 

419. What states beside Rhode Island require qualificationi of 
any kind, of voters ? 

420. How would you parse or diagram like in the sentence, '* He 
defends his post like a hero ?" 

421. Find the rate at which the interest of $35.50 for 4 yrs., 5 
mo., 20 da. is $7,373. 

422. In Bancroft's Life of Washington it is stated that Generals 
SuUivan, Sterling, and WoodhuU were captured by the British at 
the battle of Long Island ; if so, how were they regained by the 
Americans ? 

423. Should we say anybody else's, or anybody's else f Why ? 

424. What two English prelates have sonsht to become the ab- 
solute power in EngUnd, and to subordinate tne state to the church ? 

425. Where was ''Liberty BeU," in Philadelphia, cast ? How 
and when did it get cracked ? 

426. Four years ago, a son's age was equal to ^ of his father's ; 
three yean hence it will be f of his father's. Required the age of 
each. 

427. Give a solution of the following problem by arithmetic : 
The head of a fish was 9 in. long ; its tiul was as long as its head 
and half of its body ; and its body was as long as its head and 
tail together. How long was the fish ? 

428. What was the cause of Ponce de Leon's ** diMrrace" ? 



429. Were the mandata which Caesar sent to AriovtstuSf written 
or verbal ? Could Ariovistus read ? 

430. LITEBABY ENIGMA. 

My whole, composed of 157 letters, is some good adrice by an 
ngluli author, pri>b«bly f hrnlU^r to m^a? sohoal oatld<"4>i. 

My 151, 127, 15, 55, 131 is the nom de plume of Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. 

My 17, 74, 71, 145, 11, 106, 116, 150, 108, 100, 129, 144, 17, 
22, 61, 93 IB one of her books. 

My 37, 14, 53, 17, 69, 122, 91 is a book by Henry Ward 
Beeper. 

My 18, 77, 146, 125, 121, 93, 131 is one of the ancient classics. 

My 100, 107, 114. 113, 73 is the author of the above. 

My 11, 29, 19, 18, 30, 27, 25, 26, 8, g, 21 is a poem by an 
English authoress. 

My 2, 86, 74, z, 52, «2, 31, 34, 89, 32, 60, 63, 97, 98, 99, 
130, 144, 40, 17, 111, 87, QQ, g is the authorees referred to. 

My 61, 73, 39, 60, 104, 108 is an American poet. 

My 46, 46, 52, 53, 86, 107, 56, 57, 64, 67, 73, 85. 106, 108, 
110 is the author of Jane Eyre. 
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, dear reader. Here is room 
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nificftut, and the manifold from the umple, even the 
hearenly from the earthly, because it confauna the heavenly 
in itaelf. I always think of this when my boy cuts his 
reed flute in the spring, and then I go to church and heat 
the great organ and the chond, and see as altai>piece the 
picture of the boly Cecilia gazing enraptured toward 
heaven. TIub is because*the purely simple and childlike 
leads in it8 steady unfolding to a heavenly fulfilment 
Our visit to the kindergarten to-day will not prove this 
to us, indeed ; bat it is a beginning. I am sorry to have 
detained yon so long, dear ki&derggrtneiin. Pray con- 

K. — ■ "Beady children, one^ two, three. 
Beady for our work are we." 

"What have I in my hand:"' CKUdreti. — "A little 
stick." '■ How does it look ? " C. — " Straight and long." 
" Do yon know any other things which are strMgbt and 
long?" C. — "Yes; that, tliat," etc. 

K. — " NoUce what you can, and later you shall show 
me. What is my stick doing ? " (She places it vertically 
on the table.) C- — "It stands." "Do you know other 
things which are straight and standing?" C— "Yes; 
that, and that." " Soon you shall show me. Now what 
is my stick doing ? " (She places it horizontally on the 
table.) C. — " It is lying." " Do you know other things 
which are straight and lie ? " C^" Yes, yes." 



" You shall now have, evi 
to play with." The sticks 
children. " Yon may all tbii 
you ; of what it is a picture. 
As the kindergartnerin says ' 
table ! saying, " What do I 
'A tape-needle." To the fir. 
darning-needle." The kinds 
near the first J | and repeats, 
do you see in this stick ? " 
So the work was continued 
were lying in the middle of I 

" Now we will see whethei 
things. You must all see 
As the sticks are indicated 
needle ; a darning-needle ; a i 
a ruler ; a lead pencil ; a pii 

"Can you now show mc 
" Yes ! yes ! " " Who has tl 
ifl it?" "Here." "Who 1 
" I," and so on. 

And now the believing re 
his belief, and the doubt«r, tl 
rate and individual in the kii 
ifold, one might almost sa.j 
thing. At the beginning eat 
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E. E. WHITE, LL.D.. 

On Psychology and Pedagogy, 

FOB TBBBE tCKCKS. 
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On Botany an* 
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The Island Summer School, Martha's Viii 

BLEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 

SCHOOL OF METHODS : Three Weeks, Jnly 16 1 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: Five Weeks, July 16 t 
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he has twenty or more made 
med. Have yon notieed how 
1 the others to see that no one 
n mind ? It would be etisy to 
ntations by twenty more. Into 
□d phases of lite has the child 
IS to me when I viut a kinder- 
igain as a pupil. So I have 

And what IS it ? I have felt, 
I faculty of representation are 
is occupation, and long-forgotten 
freshness and life. Secondly, 
is exercised, similar things un- 
nselves togetlier. Thirdly, the 
itions is enlarged. Lastly, the 
Dmprehension is sharpened. 

e, low table for yoong children, 
ackboard. 



TEACHING PATIENCE. 

«TOHN HITZ tells of an admirable method of teaeh- 
QJ ing patience. The teacher has upon the walls of the 
room two mottoes, — " Paxibnok."' printed in bold, il- 
Inminated type ; " Impatiehcs," in irregutarlf set black 
type; '• SELFiSHNKsa " and " Unsblfishnkss " ; "Ob- 

DBB " and " DiSOHDBB." 

" Lucy," said the teacher, speaking to a restless little 
girl, " what is the matter ? Why do you mahe such faces 
at your brother Cbarley ? " The child replied, " Oh, 
UiBs Jolia, he is no drendfully fitupid about the example 
you gave us to do. W)ij', l<e has not commenced snb- 
tractitig yet, and here all the leat of us have finished." 
The leacher excused herselE and went tu Cliarley's desk 
to see what he was doinji;. and being saliffled he was doing 
the best he could, encournged him to go on, but be sure 
he was right. On reaching her dexk she fimply said, 
'- All who have finished the example will now please look 



■WANTED — LADY TEACHERS. 

lot fo^et that though the Teachers' Co-operative Association, 170 State Street, Chicago, 
tions to be had, and placed many men in Superintendencies and in College chairs, it has 
<r lady teachers than any other agency in Che United Statea. Mure laJiea have found first- 
m than by any other means. It will pay Primary anJ Grammar teachera who wish to secure 
to SIU'JO to write to this agency, and learn what they uro doing. They have just opened 
234 Bro>ulway. and in St. Paul. Minn., iil the " Qermaiiia Bank Building." Address for 
BB, 170 State Street, Chicago. 



GTIG EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



SIGNAL (Dec. ii, 1887). 
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A NNOUyVEMENTS. 



Revised aiid Improved Edition of Andrens's 
niauual ot the ConsiltuUon. 

A Manual o[ tbe Constitution ol tlie United States, For InatructloD ot 
Amerii-aii Vnutb In the Dutie*. Obligations, and KlgbtH of Citizenship. 
I, LL-D., Marietta College. Xew BaUlon, ftevlsed 



« bytt 



■e-set ei 



niOCFFEV'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

Fur TiiiHD Rbadbb Gbadbi FamUUiT Anlmalt (out their WUd 
JCinilred. 208 pp.. lull cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, fiOc. 

Fur FonuTn Ke^dbb UkadB : Ltving Crtaturai (/ Water. Land, 
and Atr. 208 pp , lull clotb, Introduction and sample copy, price, SOo. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOOIES.- 



THE HOVISE I LIVE IN. 

Frim. Temperance Phyglolof^y. Introduction price, 30 cents ; Ex- 
cbatiES price. IS cents. 

nCOVFFEV'S ALTERNATE SPELLER. 

By W. B.WATKiva. n.D , liieludinE LanRuage Lessons; lessons per- 
talnlng to the origin, structure, sound, aud meaning of words; grouped 
objects, sjnonyms, dictation exeri-laes. etc ; common errors To spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and use i>f words pointed out. l2roo, OS pp. latro- 



impiei 






5 ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Pnbllshers, 

Itl ; 28 Bond 81^ New Tork. C. F. BTKARMS, N. E. AgtM, 8 Hawler St., BoatOB. 
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at one of onr moUoea." — pointing to the plaoanU. — " and 
write tha one tbey like beat below their woik, and tben 
ojit up to it nntil Cbarley finiaben big task-" Looy 
snbBided, abashed. I went and looked over their alateH t 
not one had written " Impatience," nnither did any ore 
after that raanifeat impatience pending Charley's an- 
nonncemeiit that be had finiabed. 



Go TO San Frahcisco Did tiik Usion Pacific Bailwav 
vltboat Ml. It M thenivl lia* for Aoitmlii, China, and Japan, 
and naniaa ths Ui>it«d States OrerUnd Mail, vhioh (taaraDtra 
prompt lerTiot and ocrtain connrotioas. It will aaabls ^u to take 
a lArough lUeper (ram Bnatan to San Frnnouco, and yon can do tliig 
in no othsr wa;. It takes jon via DeoTer and Salt Lake Cit;. It 
U b; fai tiie ihorteat line. It baa eTgrjthinK tbatoan coatribnte u> 
tha comtort of the paawngnn. It tab«B io (h* wonderful baaaliea 
of the Bohn and the Weber CaHon. 

Send (or information to R.Tehbroeck. 287 BroadwaT, New York 



CitT ; W. S. Condell, 290 WaahinKton St., BoetoD ; J. S. Tehbcta 
or B. L. Loniai, Omaha, Neb. 



Have jaa oatioed tba offer made by tbe Teachen' Co-ap«raliTe 
AanolBdoD, 170 State St, ChioaKO, of $15 to tlie taaclier findioK 
the larfcert nnmber of KraiDinatioal arroii in their pamphlet of t«ti- 
Diooi^e? The; alao offer 110 to the one BadiBg die eeoond laiKOt 
Domber, and K to tta teaefaer finding Ihethird largest. They will 
■end a oopy of the pamphlet free to any teaeber. Thie will give 
teaabera a good opportunity to teat praotioally their knovledga of 

CATARRH CUBED, 
after yean of mlfeTing from that loatlianiDaiUaaMe, 
id vainly trying every known remedy, at luat fonod a 
ireMriptioB which completely onn>d and aaved him from death. 
i^ny siLfferer from this dnwdfnl disaaae, sending a self addnaad 
rtJimped enrelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 Eaat Oth St., 
4aw Yorli, will reoeire the raaipa tree of obarge. 

CONSUMPTION 8DBELT CIIRBD. 
To tht BcfUor,-— Please Inform yonr readers tliat I haye a posltJre 
remedy (nr the above named disease. By Its timely use tboiiaandi at 
linpdies* cases bare been pemtanentl; cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bnttleH ol my remedy free to any ot your readers wbn have eoa- 
lumptton II tbey will send me their Eiprees and P. O. address. 

RespocUnlly, T. A. Sl.OCUM, M.C.. 181 Pearl Bt,. New York. 



ALL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy to apply 
themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or remember them; 
all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep badly ; in short, all wliose brains and nerves 
require strengthening will be restored to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES. It gives bright new life and health lo the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosph/te, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West asth Street, New York. For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 



«t( WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. >» 

Recommended by the State Superintendent of Schools, in 36 States, and by leading 
Collefie Presidents of the United States and Canada. 



THE BEST 

INVESTMENT 

■r ihc VaMtln tke Seboal, ar iha Pnfaa- 
■i*Mal ar PaUla Library, i* > 

copy ot tlie latest Issue of Webater's FaabrldKaJ. 
Besides many other valuable festurts. It contains 

A Dictionary 

ol IIS.OOD Words. aWM E"KravlnK», 

A Gazetteer of the World 

locating and describlnc 25,000 places 

A Bio^aphical Dictionary 

of nearly 10.000 Noted Fersous. 

All in One Book. 

Cbibf J I 
Court say-; ■wensK 
Sundard Autlinrily 
preside." 



Kiigllsh language Ui tills ulllee." 

1000 mare Words aud nearly 2000 more Illoitratioiu than a» toand in anj other American EKotiouary. 
leoted in erer; oaae where SlatR Purchases hare been made fur acfaools. Kearij all the aahool 
books uud are baaed ou Webster. Get Ibe Best. 

Published by O. & C. RIERRIAin & CO., SpiinBfldd, IHass., U.S.A. 
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Prang Educational Co., 

Pnblisliers and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Materials, 

PUB Lisa nw OP 

PBiLNa'S AMSEICAN 7EZT-B00ES OF ABT EDUCATION. 

A SyvtMn of Drawing iia«d In the leading OltiM of the ooanfcrj. This Byetem has a anaer 
Adoption than all other syetemt nnlted. 

n^ANCKS ITATUSAL HISTOBT SEBZ5S FOB SCHOOLS. 

Intended to he need ai Aldi for Object-teaching. 

FBANO^ NATUBAL HISTOBT SSBIZS FOB CHUDBEN. 

Intended to be used for Bnpplementary Beading. 

PBANG'S TBADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly lllastratad for Object-teaching. 

FSANO'S COLOB CHABT. 

For Teaching Color in IMmary Bohoola. (Adopted by Boston Bohool Board. 

i PRANG *S DRAWING MODBLH, 
1IABUFA0TUBKB8 UF J j>|j^jV(;»,w Si BOOL PENCILS, 

I PRANG '6 SCHOOL COMPAasJCS 



For Ofttalognes and partlealars address 

THE PRA.NG EDUCATION Ali OOMPANT, 

180 l^abaah Avenue. CHICAGO. 7 Park Street BOSTON 



1 nn Embossed Pictures and 150 Transfer 
I UU Pictures all different, Iftc. CARD CO., 
Montpell^r, Vt. 



HELP 



liTANTBD. 995 a week and 
expenses paid. Steady work. 

New goods. Samples free. 

J. F. HILL & CO . Augusta, Maine. 



IRCVnUFI^Qf Out New School Aids will urist In 
T£l/lv|l£xJ\pI oomhictjii« your iichooli in good 
qtilot ortlcr. Euch set coittiiinH 2l<i Inrvc beautiful chromo 
excelsior, merit and credit cunlx elc;(a]Uly litho;.niiplied in 
xixty different deniiritK, colon and nwtfocs: price per tet 
• 1 1 naif net KJH cardK SOo. Lor^rc net Hoin plcit pretty cnromo 
aoT nchool reward, prize, fine ^ft eorda and trachen* 
ncnool mmplicit Siic Price liKt and few aantplea tree; all 
poHtpoid Dy mail. Poxto^re fttninra taken. l*leaM send a 
trial onler. A. J. FOUCll & CO., AVARREN, PA. 



S GHERMEBBORN'STeaGiiers'AgeBCY. 
Oldest and best known In V. 8. Bstali. 1846. 
7 East 14th St., N.Y. 

For larger salarieM or change of location 
address Teachers* Co-Operative Association, 
170 State Street, Chicago : Orvilte Brewer , 
Manager, 

lin CCC FOB REGISTRATION. UnequalHl 
UU rCb advantages for competent teach- 
ers who waut actual service. 
Form for stamp. B. E. AYEBY. 

American School Bureau, 
2 West Uth St., N. Y. 



Good Teachers 



DESIRIKO TO LOCATE 
K L8EWHBRK THE 
COMING SEASON ARE 
INVITED TO COKKESPOJiD WITH U8. More 

than one hundred oC the best schools and col- 
leges secure their T«»achers and Professors 
through our Bureau. Send at once for circu- 
lars and blank. Mention the Americax 
Teacher. Address 

C J. ALBERT. Manager. 
The School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, 111, 



7 Professors 



Education, Nashville, 



WANTED for 
Southern Colleges. 
Apply Early, Reg- 
istration fee $2.00 
Ameh. Bureau of 
Venn. 



HR8. HAILMANN'8 




This school offers superior advantages to 
ladles who desire to become Khidergartners. 
Send for circulars to 

Mrs. Eudoba HATLMAifv, 
La Porte, Ind. 



A New Plan for Work in Primary Arithmetic. 

,aRMTHJftETMC,aij MfRIMtEj CaRDS. 

WENTWORTH & REED'S FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER, 



In obedience to what has seemed like a general demand, the pnb- 
liahera have issued the PUPILS' EDITION of WentWOrth & 
Beed'8 First Steps In Number in a new form. Cards of tinted 
bristol board are need instead of paper, and the carda are sold separ- 
ately instead of being bonnd together. The first card gives pages 
1 and 2 ; the seoond, pages 3 and 4 ; and so on through the book. 
Having a copy of the book itself, any teacher can order exactly 
the parts he wishes his olass to use, and have to pay for nothing else. 

THE X»IIICE© 

Are 5 cents for 10 cards, subject to the following discounts : 10 per cent, 
or slnsle orders of lO to 100 cards. 15 per cent for 100 to 600, 20 per cent 
or over 500. Posiape will he additional, at the rate of one cent for 10 

cards. Orders cannot b«> fllled for Ipss than 10 cards, and with small 

orders It will be necessary to snnd caah. 



MANCHE8TRB, N. H., Dcc. 17, 18«7. 

At the opening of our city schools in September last, we Introduced. 
Wentworth and Reed'sf '• First Steps in Number " for all first and 
second year classes. Use of the work has beeu highly satisfactory to 
all here concfrued ; but I am very glad to note an Improvement by the 
Issue of pages of the " Pupils' Edition" In card form. 

The issue of the pages in this form suggests four advantages : — 

1. Youngest pupils, who would soon tire of a book, and therefore 
perhaps misuse it, can be furnished with fresh work— a new card ~as 
often as necessary. 

2. As number work is generally put upon the blackboard for young- 
est pupils, through lack of such means as yon now provide, the eye 
frequently becomes injured by a constant change of its focus in looking 
back and forth from board t« slate. U(*e of the cards will obviate both 
weariness of the eye and danger to it. 

3 Much 2lime may be saved for other work to the teacher who has to 
write the number work upon the board. 

4. Expense is lessened by the opportunity to buy for a given class 
only those pages it would use. 

WM. E. BUCK, Superintendent. 



WentvTortli^s Grranimar School j^i^ithmetic. 70 cents. 



•JU.*i*T I»UB3L.If$HEI>8 

NUMBER STORIES. By IMiss L. J. Woodwabd. Supplementary work in primary arithmetic. Teach- 
ers' and introduciioQ price, 40 cent8. 

PILGBTMS AND PURITANS. By Miss N. Moobe. True stories of the early history of New Eng- 
land, liiustrattd with mapA and pictures. Teachers' and introduction price, 60 cents. 

GIM & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Neir Tork. and Chicago. 
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Payson, Dunton & ScR 

STEEL PENS 



CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 



No. 117, Excelsior, 84 cents per gross 

No. 217, Intermediate, ... 84 cents per gross 
No, 317, Commercial, . . . G4 cents per gross 



No. 115, School, . . 
No. 315, Half Stub, 
No. 315, Falcon, . . 



These pens are unsurpassed In quality of material, finish of points, eas] 
Inclose six cents, and send for sample card, containing one of 

POTTER, KNIQHT, AINSWORTH 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



s lp.lll 
* llliilJ 

^lljlli 



R£UABL£ CARPENl 

-EST A. itiL. i@h:e 



OnliS30,CashorlDitallnenfs. Tbaft 

Th« best Organ in the World/or t 

First-cloM in every particvXa 

The beat material used. 

The finest tone, gr» 

Easy blowing, 

Every SchooInKin) in the Unitsd Stat< 

A written ^luuantea [ot ei^ 

I for fnr 



A written snuantea for eiKbt 
for nur large lUnatrsted CotaJoci 



E. P. CASPENTEB COKFA 

Jtefer b]/ permiitioit to tk« piMU 

Inquiries Uom the Went and Northwes 

ClilcHgo OtDce, SOT & 309 Wabasb Are., J. E 



I've Tried 



ALL WHO HAVE TBI 



DIXON'S =? 



P 



Vouch for the fact that these p 
smoothest, toughest, and most u 
any made. 

They are made in ten degre 
so that any hand or kind of work 

If your stationer does not keep 
Amer[can Teacher, and send 16 
worth double the money. 



JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Cit 
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Just Published! 



Butler's Physical Geography. 



The great progress made during the post few year* 
in meteoroloiry Mid phyaiograplif haa placed physical 
geography among those sciences, a knoirledge of the 
elemt-nts of which baa become au essential part of modem 
edacatioD. 

Becogn'iing the important position that physical ge- 
ography now liolds in the courses of study in preparatory, 
bi^, and normal scboob, the publishers respectfully Bnb- 
mit BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHI to the 
pablic, with the confidence that its merits aa a textbook 
win be at once recognized. 

It oontwns the redult'i of the latest discoveries in physi- 
ography, iDatoorutogy and ocean hydrographv- 

It ia baaed upon tlie re<Miarches of Huxley. Tyndall, 



B. H. 



Henry Jadd, Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Daris, Ferrill, 
and Abbe, whose efforts have placed Physical Geography 
in a lending position among the physical sciences. 

THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged 
that the hading principles are kept clearly in view. 
Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that 
have yet appeared in a text-book. They were compiled 
from the latest reports and charts issned by the U. S. 
Coast Sarvey, the Hydrographic office, and the Bridab 
Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor 
J. W. Bedway. a specialist in FbysicaJ Geography, an 
extensive traveller, and a practicsJ teacher. 



BTJTLEilfc Sc OO., F»«l>li®lier», 

17 & 19 So. Sheth St., PBILADELPHIA, PA. 



Nmo Snglntui Aijeney. 

'WM. H. UOCKADAY, 76 Hawley Street, Boston, JUaas. 



S hepard's S choolroom S tencil S. 



The liHleSt nnd BeM A»n<» ;st bronght forironi as an aid in teuiLinK and illuH- 
iMinic Qeofcnptij, Phyual<^y, ReadinK. LBDRii'iie Lenoii'', Writing, etc. 

TbsM dMiKDi oiniut uf Map>, Phjiinlos; Gbacla, Rolls of Knnor. Birds, Aninmla, 
Flowers, sod Piaturea, id endless varittj, for orLaaieutiDg tha blackboard and making it 

With tbes" Staocils the teacher is master of the vrayoD. Thev enable tbe teaoher to 
make Lifelike Pictures with en»c and rapidity. No arHsOo sbilily oeces- 
•arT ; any oue San trsuBlsr the ouilinss In the board and complFtn ttie dranin;. A 1 >m 
sod perfeot map of Europe. 24 x 80 inches, shnwing 1.11 ilia prumniri.l riven, Uheii. mncn- 
tains, and Ifirgre cities, cnn he made in tight minutes. Esch Kirncil nan be n-ed an indefiiiite 
number of times, and only rt-quirea a little pulTerizad cbalk for immeiliat'k use 

Oreatest labor-saving: device of the ag:e for Teachers, 
litied In thousands of Schools. 

A larse Map of ;our own St4te and aomplete Citalogae, — oTSr 300 deaigaa, —for oaly 



INDIANA KINDERGARTEN 
Primaiy Normal Trainlne School 

This school grantH. aiiDuaHy. fourteen fi«e 
scholarships and offers superior advantages 
tn tadlfs who desire to become KinderBart- 
iiers and Prlmarir Teaehers. 

For CBtalocues and further particulars, ad- 
dress lUe priiiclpal. 



KINDERBARTENimscMSiiNHlu. 



^ 



Musical, far-sonDdlug, and hlghl> 
satisfactory BeUs for Bchoola. 
Churches, etc. HENEELV ft 
— Wat Troy. N.Y. Estal- 

I32H. Description and 

prices on applicalloD 



kGBnTH, AB4KE UBAKTrS. We 

■- win pay you a salarj' ef (30 per week, or 
low a large commission l« sell our New aiKl 
'uuilerlul iLvuntlom. Full particulars and 
:ppnBlvp nuldt free. AdrtrP's 

I,. D. STAPLES. 8upt.. Porllsod. Mleb. 



LilllliTsj 

Thsm Dsds tbB dimH ot rts, apiLsni or fall. 
c a BicxirEss & riffrjoos laaAj. 1 wmmat uu rtm. 
■djcamrein.iroincam. BwaugothanbinlslE 

■tmeatDrstiHllnuu] a rmboSlcorBvliAiit 

H. OTflOOT, M. ciT, IB) Pwil St., fin TdA, 



We vVcr S10««»a K«wh4 IWr b «>nali 
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OUR NEW ARITHMETIG. 



GJ-ra-ded I.4essons in JNum'bei-* 

By W. M. peck. 

ABK TOII FiSILUR WITH ITS 6MS FOINTS? ^ 

he Drat lour yeus lu AtlOi- S 



J «o as Uj lead the eliUd step by SHp, J 

tlUhflbasaKOudkiiiiwlwlKenf elemenury artthnietlc^. ' 

4. Tlie autlmra Hisumn ttiot teacliers will use real objects Id • 

connection with tliese lessnns. soil r.sserc tliac the book slioDld 

Dol be placed Id tbe liautls n[ the piiplla ttll tlipy can tend well Id . 



n orderly Bad iii — „ 

lumbers withlii Die compreh^DSlnn iiI tlie child, h 
JiH powers III Itie pupil In ttie order In nblcb ni 
hem, Tiz.; perceptlun, meniory. IjimglDallon, leasi 



NEW IDEAS IN THIS BOOK. 




e mr^tr A'S's:v.vs=.,"a!.Ki';cii."S;.'S=-""' 


Andal 


S in .dmlr^ble bu^lTtur iTlmsiy >c1ia<>l>." ' 




t— From Tlio«. M. BklUat. Bnpt.. RfladliiK. P".: " lBi»ailn«d 
_ ■OorNnwArilhn.etlc'wI'hdrmtfntereit. It 1. cortalnly In .d..nce 
« of moit boaki DU thli .ubjent, ami l> b^iwi on the be.t apuroved meth- 
^ ud>. It will be Q( KTsat I.elp to taaoben, a* hereiatsrs t£ej bave bean 
1^ obllffftd to wrlle iha problemi on the black hoard." 


gUINCV PBAGIICI 

In four aei 






O. B41li*B, SO els. 




«. LOVELL 1)4 COMMNV, 16 «!tor Plice, H. Y. 


OIIicB anl Sale 



STATIOI 

Writing 

GOMPOSIT 



SCHOOLS, 

COL 




EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY. 

yiSBBlfS PATEXT. 
Tlie nnly linitallon or edilcalloiial money aoproved 



i 

H 



FIRST BOOK I 

Bt 

Member of tbe Au 

i<-aD Public He 

France, British 

ment of Science 



Tbe de^ 



nof tl 



FRACTION DISCS. g 

le latest and The Ijesl device lor iPaohiHK tbe ele. 
M nf fracCloiig. A complete solution nl this prob- 
Sample by innil. witli eiplanatluD lor 12 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfikld, Mass. 
.In liiuUrated Catalogue of Modern School Aidt to any Teacher gratU. 



poasible saoh hyji'ign 
g^Te to children a ki 
IHO. So tar >■ poet 
DO matter hai bean ii 
the preasTTBlion of 
STIUIILA.NT8 reoeire 
as to adapt tba book. 
temptranet in thepubl 
Clear and simple, ■ 
a style SDlted tO U 
lated to arouse their i 
Price fcr ezaminat 
40Genla. 

UABPEK & 



Copies of tlw G«iieral Catklogne of Ihu 
xdiixj from ita openin; in September, 1854, 
tbongb June, 1687, oui be obuioed for 
fiftr (NHiti eidb, bj application to 

HARf N. PLUMER, 
Normsl Sohool, Salain, Mmi. 



. BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 



k VANDUZEN A TIFT, Cinali 



a Someraet Street. BoatoD. 



b>4llii,cie.^dilna> 






MiD,xrrr:=~rr5rs 



CATARRH> 



DO YOU WANT 

A position as uppflallsl In Language. Music, 
or Art ? Reqtster in tbb N. E. Bcbeau. 
DO YOU WANT 

A Do<ltlon aa Goietoeu ? RiaiBTER ts 



DO YOU WANT 



i- K.H.MadlaalCo..s 



.0 boWm 

FMBiund ? 



UIRAH ORCITTT. Manairr. 

" 1. Bureau ol Education, 
2 Somerset Bt. Boston. 



ALWAYS ASK FOR H^^HH^^ 

^^s?°*s PENS 



SCHOOL NUMBERS I 

333,444,128,106,135,048. 

Jl^r Sale by att MaUouert. 

Tbe Esteibrook Steel Pen Co., 

II Jtb BtiMt, Xn TnL 



Mo. 048 



FALCON FEN. 
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"EVEBI-DAY WORDS Ilf EVEBY-DAT El 



Metcalf s Spelling and Langi 

By B,OBER.T O. METCA.L 

Buptmiior of SckooU, in Bcwfon. 

fl'^HIS new and original work has been prepared to meet an ii 
I speller written in harmony with tbe present methods of teachi 
beat instructors. The experience of the author aa Supervisor ii 
Boston, and his success in the direction of language-training, give 
success to his work. 

Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book 8 
schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who having 
speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that M 
Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto attainable w 
on the subject. 

Introduction Price, 20 Gents: Exchange Price, 

A copy of Metfcalf's Speller will be sent for examination with a 
receipt of Introduction Price. 



IVISON, BLAKEMAN & C 

753-755 Broadwat, New Yoke. 149 Wabas 

Bardeen's Rhetorical 

By C. W. BABDEEX. 
1. Complete Rhetoric. Encyclopedia. For the Teacher 
^. Shorter Coar§e in Rhetoric. Practical. For the 
3. Ontline§ of Sentence making^. A Brief Course ii 

From Principal REGINALD H. COE, Carg ColUgiaU Seminarg, A 

I feel it will ba ■ uCiBlsolioa (or ma to eiprtin to tod what I hkre lonf* intsnded and d«aired, n 

CompliU Witioric. It ha* been not only n gniiit help, but ft great Buurm of eojoyment. Iti wealth 

in mart, belpfal in claa wark, and, u oompared with the worki with whioh I am facailiar, is refraah 

I am glad of an opportnuit; of aipreadng mj penoaal indebted dbm. 



Primary Lessons in Language and 

By W. H, MAXWELLf Aasoriate Supt. of Publia Inatrtiotio 



[B cLearlf in our work 



■ly in our work the distlnctlnn between learolnn t" u»e a laosuagB ai 
books that recognize llils Alsllnetluti atid put It luco practice. I an 
:d me more thSD inAXWKE.I.'ll PKlJlABV I.6NHON8 IN : 



A eopn o/Ma.xwell's Pbihakv Lbesoms IN Language and 
SmM en Ttetipt of the intrody^org price by ikt puUithtrs. 

iBirodnciorj' Price, SO C«nt«. 



A. S. BARNES & CO., Publiahers, 111 & 113 William St., New York. 
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.p 8s>iBS, Vol. XI„ No. B.— Nkw Siam, TOL. T., NO. S. EuMrad M UM PMt Offlc* n Botbra, 1I*M., M Moond-olau m 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 

BT M. T. F. 

fO THE TEACHER;— Sappose you nae thii pict- 
ure, not in the nsual cut- and- dried manner of re- 
quiring a Hntence from each scholar of what each sees in 
the picture, but in a way to develop imagination and 
eonsecntive thought by asliing for a story, a real story, 
made up from Uie 
pctare itself. It does 
not demand moch 
mental development 
or acumen in a child 
to say, " I see a d<^," 
" I see a little girl;" 
or " There is a fence 
back of the house ; " 
and there is little 
real advance made in 
the study o f lan- 
guage, enlargement 
of the vocabulary, or 
continuity of thought 
or expression. Let 
the picture excite in 
the minds of the chil- 
dren the germ of a 
story, and let this 
grow at will and as 
imt^nation prompts. 
Have first a carefal 
study made of the 
picture, and if neces- 
sary a few statements 
made of the objects ' 
in it, then inrita re- 
flection and let im- 

kgination have free course and be amplified. At first 
umie of the stories will be startlingly crude, and brief, 
nith repetitions ; but by degrees these faults will be eradi- 
cated and a language lesson will become a real source of 
pleasure, profit, and by no means a misnomer. 

Once upon a time, Uttle Effie had given to her a pretty, 
rarly4iaiired puppy- This she liked very much, and fon- 
dled it very often. She took good care of her little pet, 
ud she gave it a saucer of mUk to eat whenever she had her < 



I meals at the table. She washed tt, combed oat its curly 
hair, and tied a blue ribbon around its neck. A long time 
was spent in finding a name for it, and what do you snp- 
p6se was the name she finally gave it ? I don't think you 
could ever guess, ao I will tell you. She called it " Uncle 
John." Wasn't that a funny name togive to a little d(%? 
I will tell you why she took this name. Her papa's big 
brother was away on the sea, a captain of a ship, and he 
was Effie's best friend nest to her own dear father and 
mother. She was al- 
ways thinking and talk- 
ing of her Uncle John, 
and wanted to see him 
ve^ymuch. Bnthehad 
been away a long time - 
and was not expect- 
ed home for several 
months, and she was 
very " lonesome," she 
said, for a sight of her 
dear, dear, Uncle 
John. What better 
name could she think 
of to give her pet than 
that which she had 



ofte 



her 



thoughts? So she 
called the puppy " Un- 
cle John." 

One day a neighbor's 
big dog came to her 
door and began to play 
with "Uncle John,'' 
and when Effie saw this 
she was afraid that 
her pet would be hurt 
by the big dog, so she 
took " Uncle John" up 
in her arms, and holding him up as high as she could, said 
to the big dog, " Now yon go right away home, as fast as 
you can. Uncle John does not like yon, and be is afraid 
of yon." When the big dog heard this he stood still a mo- 
ment as if he understood it all, then gave a low bark, 
wi^ed his tail and sat down on the doorstep. By these 
ways he meant to say to Effie, " Don't be afraid of me. 
I was once a little fellow like ' Uncle John,' and I won't 
harm him. Let me be his friend too." Effie seemed to 



su 
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nnderstuid htm, for she pat " Unele John" down by the 
side of the big dc^, mad they ever after that were great 
friends. " Uncle John " grew to be a big dog, and wu 
Effie'B friend aa long as he lived. 



NUMBERS ABOVE TEN. 

BT AHMA B. BU>LAH. 

Z/Mton IV. — Th» Number FourUmt. 






a. lat Oral Expression : Seven and seven are fourteen ; 

seven from fourteen will leave seven. 
h. Ist Written Expression : 74-7 = 14; 14 — 7 = 7 
e, 2d Oral Expression: Two 7*8 are f onrteeu ; Uwre 

are two 7'8 in fourteen. 
d 2d Written Expression : ^; yv^j^/g 
IT 

BigMvOTk. 



a. Oral Expression : Seven and seven are foiuteen ; 
seven from fourteen will leave seven ; seven 
2's are f onrteen ; there are seven 2's in fourteen. 

6. Written Expression : 

7 + 7 = 14; 14-7=7; Xji 7)14(2 

n 






a. Oral Expression : Eleven and three are fourteen 
three and eleven are fourteen ; three from four- 
teen will leave eleven ; eleven from fourteen 
wiU leave three. 

(. Written Expression : 

11+3=14; 3+11=14; 14-3=11; 14-11=3 

^ •• •» m : -%^ 

Bight 



or*. I 



a. 1st Oral Expression : Twelve and two are fooi^ 

teen ; two and twelve are fourteen ; two from 
fourteen will leave twelve ; twelve from f ou»^ 
teen will leave two. 

b. Ist Written Expresdoa : 
12+2^14; 2+12 = 14; 14-2 = 12; 14-12=2 

c. 2d Oral Expression : Two 6'8 and two are fourteen 

two and two 6's are fourteen ; two from four- 
teen will leave two 6'a ; two 6'b from fourteen 
will leave two. 



d. 2d Written Bxpreuio 
6 6 

X_2 X_2 

12+2=14; 2+12= 

e. 3d Oral Expression : 

two and six 2's a 

six 2'8 ; six two's 

/. 3d Written Expressit 

6 6 

X2^ X^ 

12+2=14; 2+12 = 



a. Oral Expression : Fo 

two and four 3's 
teen will leave fi 
wiU leave two. 

b. Written Expression : 
3 3 

X_4 X_4 

12+2=14; 2+12= 



a. Oral Expression : Th 
two and three 4't 
teen will leave 
teen will leave t% 

b Written Expression : 



12+2 = 



X 3 
14; 2+12= 



a. Oral Expression : Tt 

one and thirteet 
teen wiH leave tl: 
will leave one. 

b. Written Expression: 
13+1=14; 1+13= 



WASHINGTC 

In the February numbi 
in Miss Wheelock's Washi 
Kindergarten Departmeni 
figure of Washington, pub 
Miss Wheelock says in re 
of the otter disappearanc 
from the market never oc( 
out of print, and a good nn 
them of Mr. Baird, who v 
cause of the call made u] 
Baird, and the editors of 
regret tlie disappointment 
ore of the supply. 
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TuESDAT, 17th. 


WEDITI 


Thongli muy 1n> mora rich tluu w* 


LIUU eldldMn, lore < 


Id aU tLIi gi«at *orld>a wealth b? lu, 


Show tme lore to f| 


We may poeuee > luuua do 1m 


Lot* yonr father and 


In irordi thu Rold cm rnUM »«. 


And love Ood the I 


Wkdkesdat, 18th. 


THDBf 


I noit, tntj d« J, 


EMpiH,rali.ytbonBl 


BeanretLitaUlM; 


KM>pBoodthywm 


b pnra and troe. 


Keep kind thy longn< 




Keep patron ftill. 


THUBBDA.T, 19th. 


Fbiu 
Keep doiag good, 

Keep helping need. 
Keep Ugh thy aim.. 

Keep pore thy deed 


Cokunbi*, Colnmlna, to kIot; mim, 

The qneen af Hm voria, and ohUd of the lUetl 


WhUe agea on age. thy iplendon nnfold. 
L*xi»glim and Concord, 1776. -Tiwu»hri Dmsht. 




UOHI 


FaiDAT, aOra. 


DoatonoewbutjoB'i 


Duty make, urtromt.eblm 


Tlnw doth paa away. 


Aa U an angel oalled you n«n% 




And aU men heard the <aIL 




MOHDAY, 28d. 


Thb teacher needa goo 




and mccess. Yon may w 


Good nans, In man or woman, 






some snperrising, bat nevi 






TUEaOAT. 84th. 


PIJ.CK the good of th 


^umld a qttanel ariae. whate'er be the oaue, 
What ii better by far than a whole book of lawi f 


personal interest, and your 


It ii the nreet praotioe, we Tory weU know, 


The teacher who is selfisl 







YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

Teachers en route to the annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association to 
be held at San Francisco, July 17th to soth, 
1888, should see that the RETURN POR- 
TION of their tickets, as issued them at 
Council Blufifs, Pacific Junction, Atchison, 
Kansas City, or St Louis, READ FOR 
THE RETURN TRIP from SAN FRAN- 
CISCO via THE SHASTA ROUTE. 
(the all rail line between San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore.,) PORTLAND, TACOMA. 
and the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. This is the only all rail line to 
the Yellowstone National Park, and the 
only one of the Trans - Continental lines 
running Dining Cars. 

For full information as to the rates, tick- 
ets, copies of Yellowstone Park maps, 



1888, WoNDERLANDj 

your nearest ticket 

representative of th 

CHAS. S. FEE 

Norther: 



00 TO SAl 

Skhd to W. E. Sheldo 
for fall particnlan aboot tl 
Cisco next Joly. lliere hi 
tunity for teachers and th 
Coast. There will be a 
without change, from Bo 
ratM tmd dates, send to H 
transportation. Or yon et 
Somerset street, Boston ; A 
Boston; A. C. Stookin, 60 
T. J. Hoigan, Providenc< 
Brookings, Springfield; 1 
line. Mass. ; Prof. F. C. 
Samnel T. Dattoa, New I 
Franklin Falls, N. U. 



w 
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TEACHERS' EXCURSION 

TO THE 

Annual Meeting & National Educational Association, 

TO BE HELD AT 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JULT, 1888. 



A Spkoial Tbain of Pullman Cabs wiU leave Bos- tional Association opening on Tuesday the 17th, and eon- 
tony Friday, Joly 6, in the afternoon, ronning through to tinning through the week. 

Niagara Falls, arriying there for breakfast next morning, Special low rates have been made to visit aU places of 

the 7th, where special rates have been made for this interest on the Pacific Coast, Yosemite, Big Trees, Mon- 

exeursian for carriage hire and toUs. The day wiU be terey, Santa Cruz, and Southern California, 

spent there, and the train wiU leave in the afternoon in The rate for tickets from Boston from San Francisco and 

season to reach Chicago for breakfast on Sunday, the 8tfa, return, good for 90 days, from July 1, or thereabouts, 

and the day wiU be spent there, leaving in the evening good to return same route (or others to be hereafter 

about 7.30, runnbg through to Denver via Council Bluffs, designated), wiU be, as near as can be learned at present, 

and Omaha, reaching the former place on Tuesday, the $93.75. PuUman Car &re for double berth, suitable for 

10th, in the morning, where a stop of two w three days two persons, from Boston to San Francisco only, $21.00 ; 

wiU be made to give the Excursionists an opportunity to Section, $42.00 ; State Boom, $79.p0 (accommodating 

visit all places of interest, Colorado Mountains, Manitou, five persons). 

Colorado Springs, Garden of the Gods, Pike's Peak, To those who desire to return from San Francisco via the 

Clear Creek Canon, Georgetown, LeadviUe, Black Canon, New Shasta Route to Portland, Oregon, via Mount Shasta 

MarshaU Pass, Silver Plume, etc., etc and thence over the Northern Pacific Railway via Tacoma 

It is understood that special Low Excursion Rates wiU and the Cascade Mountain Division, or via the Oregon 

be made from Denver to aU of the above places. Leav- Railway and Navigation Company, on the Company's 

ing Denver, the route wiU run along the base of the railway or steamers (Columbia River line) through Spo* 

Rocky Mountains to Cheyenne, crossing the Rockies at kane Falls, Lake Pend d*Orielle, Helena, Bozeman, and 

Sherman, where is situated the famous Ames Monument, Livingston (where parties diverge to visit the Wonder- 

and passing through Laramie, Rock Creek, Fort Steele, land of America, the YeUowstone National Park), Miles 

Rawlins, Rock Springs, Greene River, Evanston, and the City, Billings, Bismarck, Jamestown, and the great wheat 

grand and magnificent scenery of Weber Cafion, with its farms of Dakota to Minneapolis and St Paul, thence down 

Devil's Slide, etc., etc., and Ogden to Salt Lake City, the Mississippi River, passing Lake Pepin to La Crosse 

where the Sunday can be very pleasantly spent in the and Eilborn City (where are situated the beautiful Dells 

churches, visiting the Lake, the Tabernacle, Tithing of the Wisconsin), through Milwaukee to Chicago, the 

House, Brigham Young's Grave, Fort Douglass, etc., etc rate wiU be $15.00 additionaL 

Leaving Salt Lake City on Sunday evening, passing Tickets will be good to stop off at any point west of the 

Kelton, Palisade, BatUe Mountain, Winnemucca, Reno, Missouri River going or returning. 

and over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, via Sacramento „ 1?™°^ ^"^ ''^ ^J?" ^r^^^ routes from Ni^ara 

^ ^ — , . , «, , . ^^, FallstoOmaha,andPortland, Oregon, to Chicago. Hotel 

to San FrancuMJo, they arrive there on Monday, the 16th, Restauranto are run by the Pacific Hotel Co. from Omaha 

in the morning, — the first session of the National Educa- to San Francisca 



Far FUa InfomuxtUm regarding Cost of Trip, FtOlmofm Car Fares, Side Bxcur- 
sions, and for Maps, Time Tables, Ac., call on or address 

ALONZO MESERVE, A. C. STOCKIN, R. G. FAIRBANKS, E. P. SHERBURNE, 

Principal Bowdoin School, Agent Harper Brothers, " Popular Sducator," Pierce School, 

26 Pearl Street, 50 Bromfield St, 50 Bromfield Street, Brooklinb, Mass. 

Charlestown, Mass. Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 

C. F. MESERVE, ELIAS BROOKINGS, Prof. W. A. ROBINSON, G. B. HURD, 

Pnncipal Oak St. School, Prin. Central St. Gram. School, Pnn. High School, Prin. Winchuter School, 

Spbjnqfikld, Mass. Spbingfihld, Mass. Franklin Falls, N. H. New Haven, Conn. 

T. J. MORGAN, J. M. HITT, Prof. F. C. ROBINSON, 

Prin. StaU Normal School, Prin, High School, Bowdoin College, 

Providbncb, R. L Northfibld, Vt. Brunswick, Mk. 
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Saratoga and Round Lake National SummBr 

AT ROUND UKE, JULY 10. 1888 AT SA 

niSPARTMEHriS, FACULTY, AND BBAJH 



I. ICHOOL OF METHODS. (Four We«ks.) 

, PedBCSKleii. (Two «Mk« ) 

Prof. W. H. PXTXI. CbanoelloT DniTtnltr of KuhtUla. 
. P»chala(T. (Tho We«ti.j 

TBOB. H. a ILLiBT. BapcMatsndant BeliMli, SprlngflcLd. 1!«m. 

. ni>d HtHdiM. iob* Wmh.) 





M. 










Uli> 6AB.KB L. ABHDLD. Pria. TrmlnluK Seta.. iiuKtoC* BprfuSI, N.T. 






•■ "isr'5.'.-.S'5E::,ffi: j;.'.™ «••'•■' 

Hl» E. U. UllED, PriDcliuJ TrmlalnR Sohwl. Reading, Pn. 




3. SCHOOL OF LANC 


21. 


Prof. 0. R. 8. SoBwnaiT, B 


«. BI«Ik«4i i> DrairlBK. (Four V»ekt.' 




r»Bch. 


S,*.T3.t.r^r%\:'l,T^'."cR?""«- '^" '"■■■ ''™""'- "■'■ 




Pwr J. D.8AlI.LABD.Alb.D 


Htu B, H. K««D, iTlncl^ WlnlnK Schwl. RwUnR, P.. 




3. SCHOOL OF i 




B. R. FlTZ, ol N«w Toe 


g. niilhad.lBHb.MrT. (OieWwk.) 


23 


?,irjH::f'-M 


WiLTBR B, Pabkbh. Eieretl School, B«Un. 




9, n*drl MckMl. -Two W»»»l.l 












0. ineih.dB la p«»>.Hhlp. 




4. SOHOOL OF Ml 




2B. 




MlH N. E. noTD. Hi^i»T Prlnx.7 School, Ubel»>,' tUu. 
iPncllcnl wwh with ftclui ) 






IT. 


"A55;„"ei,".Km 








Z. [Il«ih*d* !■ Nkianl HtoMiT. <OBeWe*k.) * 




B. SCHOOL OF OR* 


HIuJehhibM. ABHB.TBUherot NatunI Uliiorr. Boiton. 




■■ •"£■•% ft'SV...,,,,.,. 




PCDf. L A. BDTTIKriaLD. J 

Mosnw OoUagt at Ontor] 


*• "rin-.i^,i!'ftSS's™i'E;K;:'.„«,».,. 




6. TYPE WRITING. 
(Fiv« 


It. n«Ui«4> ia 8<rh>al HIbbhviiihbi. (Om WmU 






HUiJiaaiOA A.TATU.Nor 


400 Students last y«ar. 





"ETl 

. KiBd) 



IB. (Two W»»l 



YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 

Teachers should pay the $ 1 5 oo additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the point of starting, 
selecting either the " Columbia River Line " 
VIA WALLULA JUNCTION, or the Pu- 
get Sound route via TACOMA and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, Atch- 
ison, or St. Joseph, " Good for return via 
Portland," and either " the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and Tacoma," or " the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Wallula Junction," and 
when the exchange is made at one of the 
terminals named, read the return portion of 



your ticket carefully ; 
cordance with the ab< 

The N. P. R. R. is 
the Yellowstone Nat 
only one of the Tr 
running I)inin({ Cars. 

For rates, maps ^ 
write CHAS. S. FE 
P. R. R. St. Paul. Mi: 
District Passenger A\ 



THE NEW 

BUREAU OF 

When fl«ld ia Uia Nativ 

3 Somerset Street, 

ROC 

It pladgM promptnaa* and fida 

offleen mod teMihen. Now 

BISAH ORCDTT, 



lOM Teacher 



■BIBB, Vol. T., No. 10. Entsrsd at tba Poat ono* at Boat 



, Hau., a* iMODd-oUM n 



Boston, June, 1888. ' !'™f§SS^iHS'**'' 



held a foremost place 
I the first day of their 
ime, and tlief will con- 
[ht the Uearta of thooa- 
Bvae find new pleasare 

%. 



Appletons' 

School 

Readers. 



the originatoTs of the 
« based on the trae 
ication. They develop 
ad expression. They 
' leuons in elocution, 
luful and initracttve. 



i PPLETOHS' BEflOERS «nnot grow old in the 
'' bands of good teachers daring the present gen* 
eratioa of school ehildren. Saggestire Notes 
famish material for an almost unlimited amoant 
of new work in addition to the regular lesson. 
Something nkw for every lesson. The wotk of 
Dr. Harris in these 
Notet has not been ap- 
proached by any other 
antltor, and no series 
of readers yet pabllshed 
can supply new matter 
that oan compare with 
the Notet in Appletons' 
Readers. 

I Pf LETONy RHDEBS i- 

n olade interesting and 
practical lessons on Hoto 
to Stad, by Frofessor 
Bailey, a feature origi- 
nal and peculiar to 
this series. 



I PPLETOHS" READERS «» now in successful use 
ll in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, Jersey City, Cleveland, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Detroit, Syracuse, N. Y., Pough- 
keepme, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., Hobofcen, N. J., 
Oakland, CaL, and thousands of other large cities 
and towns thronghout Uie countiy. 



<e circular, priee-lUt, etc. Favomble terms for introduction and exchange- 
'vly, 1888, nearli/ ready. Mailed free to teachers. 

PPtETOST & CO., Publishers, 
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GBOWiya IN FOPVLARITT BVBBY DAT. 

The Normal Music Readers and 

By JOBN" TV. rrUFnrs and H. a. HOXjI'. 

* Et«7 TwMher iliaald ubd 40 oenla for Tasobera' Maniul, •ipluning and lUiutiatiBg tha oomM. < 
d PaUiaatkmt, Mapa, and IlliutratiTa Sohool Appaimtos, mailed frae. 

THUEE IM:I*0R.TAJVT IVEW BOOXEl 

INSTITUTES Of 

Bj E. BENJ. A 

A book tbat ere 

Eeneral Teader of 1 

iTDductor]p price, 41 

important n«w Sdruational Pvblieattoni and 

vfsm.,] 60 Bromfle] 

740 * 742 Broad) 



EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 



STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Br WH. A. HOWBT, FH.D., BotUm. 

A textbook lor tbe use of claraea In CItU 
OoTernment Introduotor; price, ll.SO. 

tW" Send for our new Cataiogue and (pedal Prit« LMt pf 
((Tnnifed, 

8ILVES. BVBDETT, & CO., Fnbrs.. { »a, 

122 * 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. I 



WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF TEAOl 



Reed's Word Lessons, 
Reid & Kellogg's Graded Lessons In Ejigllsli, 
Reed & Kelloge's Higher Lessone In English, 
Thomson's New Irltheietlcs, 



Anderson's Junior Class HIsterj, 

Anderson's New Braniniar Sol 

Hutchison's Hrst Lessons 

Hutchison's Phislology \ 



If coiitemplating eh.nge io Text-Bdoka oa any of th« foregoing sabjeeta the pabliahera n 
from 70a, and Bend to 700 catalogoe, specimea pagea, and doBoriptiYO circulars of their publicat 



GLARR & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 NIn 



H. I. SMITH, 24 Franklin St., Boston. 



J. D. WILLIAMS, 76 Wabai 



-A-OiiD f: 
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EIOSm-A 

A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by tl 

Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, Mental and 
hausUon, Indigestion, Headache, Nervousness, Wakefiilni 
Vitality, Etc. 

PBBSOBIBED ASD ENEOBSED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 
IT COMBINES WELL WITH SUCH STIMULANTS AS ABE NECESSAI 

It makes a delieiotia drink with water and » 

For ..le bf all dragglft.. Famphlrt free. BiTMrOBD Chemioai. Wobkb, Fb 

BBl-WJk.TtE OF ISll'r.A.mONS. 



AilEKICAN TeACME. 



a. Devoted to the Methods and Principles of Teachim^. No. lo. 



THE PROBLEM. 

BT CABBIE eHA.T BICB. 

>W aoms T«," quoth Uie U«t«T, 

*' Now aom« 70, ooe and mil 
To MilTe tlw pmblBDi I will give 

Alike to KTskt and am all." 
Ind tbeo he fave the problm, 

A wondBrfnl one, I veao, 
knd bade them lolTe it oa a bowd, 

The Urgeet OTer wen. 
Lnd the ebUdTen all went forward, 
> To aolve the wonderlul anm, 
ind miUiona atood at the btackboaid,— 

And millions are jtt to oome. 



&.iid 



ime made gloriooa fignrea 

With btantifnl canes and liKiii; 

made hideooa binndan 
With orooked, horribU lioe*. 



iome, who aommenoed in eameit 
-Qrew hast7 and tind so soon, 
rhat the beantitul work of morabg; 

Was blotted and soilsd b; noon. 
koA tome as th« Hhadaa of BTeiiing 

Qrew nigh, orisd ont in pain, 
"Ah ! BOW I oanld aolfe the problem. 

Could I but begin again." 
&nd itill thej worked at the hlaokboard, 

While miUiona looked to w*, 
^d the Maater nw each 6giira, 

And ntTor a word spake he. 
&nd lo I ^e px)» graw women. 

Fair ai the radiant ran. 
And (he little bors ware bearded, — 

8UU *M the taak andone. 
Tat still it grew ttranger and deeper, 

And nearer the great throng pwm o d. 
To aea the wondertnl problem, 

And he who should solve it basL 
And the workers there at the blaokboard. 

Grew WBsr7 and bent with years. 
And the board was white with fignrea 

And dampened with man; tears. 

At ImI, when diur failing Tison 

Grew dim in th« waning light, 
Thej knew that the answer was ooming 

And ihivai ed in *agiie affright. 
Then Drath oame in at the door-wa;, — 

Tha Uaatar rose in lua plaoe, — 
" The ohildren have tolTcd the problem, 

I see bf each tranqnil faoe. 



" Bj the graoa of Ood, I, therefore, 
The great King Death, proelaim 

The long, long pniblem's answer, 
And the worker's age and name. 

" And every Tioe and virtue 

Of their lives is bare nofnrlad," — 

For the ohildren solved the som ot lite 
On the blsckboard of the world I 



PERSONAL ADAPTATION OF TEACHBR TO 
PUPIL. 

BY 8UFT. CHABLB3 JACOBUS, NEW BBUMSWtCK, V. J. 

□ COMMON FAULT is the lack of peTsooal adaptft- 
ffti^ tioB of the teacher's kaowledge, experience, and tact 
to the condidoBB or needs of the pupil. We teachers are 
BO rigid, so inelastic ; we so much delight, apparently, to 
lutve the aagolarities prominent. We are like a square 
cork ; or, hetter still, a triangalar cork in a round hole ; 
there b contact, or tonch, only in a few places ; and, by 
the way, the word tact, itself, — that mysterious, compre- 
hensive, yea, measureless word, — is only another form of 
the word " tonch " (through the Latin, tango, — tact-am, 
to touch). We are evidently afraid that our dignity will 
disappear, that onr honor will be compromised, or that it is 
wrong ever to indulge in pedagogical condesceusion, for- 
getting the example of the great Teacher. We don't do 
BO with material things, and why should we be so unyield- 
ing with regard to the natures with which we have to 
deal? 

I stood at a carpenter's bench as he was pushing a jack- 
plane, removing the roughness from some boards, to pre- 
pare them for further use. Finishing one, he placed an- 
other on the bench, and, after one laborious movement 
of the plane, with a seeming choking of the tool, stopped, 
and, with considerable effort,' turned the long board end 
for end. 

If inquiry had been made as to the reason of this, he 
would have said something like this : " The nature of thia 
board differs from the one just finished, and in order to 
obtun the desired smoothness I must place it, or work 
with it, from the other way, in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. If I bad continued planing in the direction in which 
I at first- attempted, the work would have been more diffi- 
cult, in the Jirtt place, as I would have been working 
' agiunst the gr^ ' ; in the second place, the board would 
have been left in a very unsatisfactory condition, if I had 
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attempted to finish it ; and, in the third place, it would 
Jutve ndded perceptibly to the dullness of my plane." 

Ib there hot a dioq^t here, fellow teachers, that may 
"be helpful to na in one work ? Is there not such a thing 
M working " against the grain " with children ? And do 
we not often persist in it, even when we know we 
doing 80 ? The carpenter could have changed his own 
position instead of that of the board. So, frequently the 
teacher shows the greatest wisdom, not by clinging to a 
method which may have worked well with one pupil, but 
by changing his own position and adapting himself and 
his instruction to the peculiarities of his pupils. 



K 



INFLUENCE OF VOCAL CULTURE. 



S^hf HEN a child first listens to its mother's voice it has, 
(fly without doubt, some power to discriminate to a 
limited extent between a harsh, commanding; tone and a 
pleasant, persoaeivA one, for how often do we see the 
pained, grieved look when a little child (a babe, even,) 
bears the sound of a loud, discordant tone att«red by an 
nnthinking person in whoee care the child is placed. 
How BOOH the little child learaa to love the pleasant tone 
and to fear and dread the unpleasant one I 

But some one at my elbow d^ys, " Our voiew are just 
what are given us to use in speaking." This we know ; 
bnt we know, too, that every faculty which is given us 
may be improved by oare and onltivation. Sometimea 
we meet with a woman who has a loud, harsh, masculine 
vtnce, natorally, and such a voice it may be very difBcnlt 
to change very much, yet vocal tnuoing will modify harsh 
tones in aU cases, and with care and attention tUs same 
hanh voice may become quite i^reeable. 

" We are teaching for the f ature," says a recent emi- 
nent educator. And we can hardly expect immediate 
fruit from some of our most patient labor. These pupils 
of oars will soon be in our places ; and we often find, in 
families where there is bat little book knowledge, a degree 
of refinement that is very pleasing. It is nsually foond 
tiiat the mother controls her family by a sweet tone, and 
many times the combined infiuence of father and mother 
is felt in this same pleasant tone. A daaghter return- 
ing from a school where a thorough truning in "vocal 
enltore " is insisted upon, oftentimes will bring about a 
wonderful change at home, transforming the hitherto 
noisy, loud voices of all in that home to gentle, sweet 
tones, and agreeable manners. In this way many times 
wonderful changes are wrought. The influence of vocal 
culture as a study and daily practice cannot well be over^ 
estimated. 

I know one woman who has been a teacher for several 
years in the same school, and whose success as a teacher 
has been very good ; yet a more rude, rough class of 



scholars cannot be found tban those who i 
To be sure some of her scholars came fron 
and these were gentle and refined whan 
school, and this influence from "home" 
leave them while in school, but they surel; 
by their connection with the school in thi 

I was speaking with the superintendi 
the town where this teacher is located, an 
fact of the continued roughness and disaj 
ism in her school, and he told me he att 
to her very discordant tone of voice. " ] 
"I think her rough vtHce often chall 
oess in reply from some of her pap 
"I haveo^ed her to try to cultivate a ni 
in vMn ; she is perfectly latisfied with i 
change, and she is doing oar children a 
just a bad tone of voice." 

Another teacher has been an honored ■ 
in the last decade in the roughest, hardi 
same town. Her manner is so gentle, 
voice is so winning and agreeable that tb 
troublesome scholars she ever has are 
and easily governed. I have never heard 
nor have J ever heard a dissgreeable U 
She attributes her sncces* entirely to the i 
she has over these rough boys through 1 
perfect training. Will not all teaehers 
due consideration ? 



WORK AND PLAY. 

B7 Ui.BT H. HALS, FKOVIDEHC 

IN playing upon tlie lute, it is equally n 
f both chords, the treble, and the bass ; i 
first as if nothing conld be more discord 
note and a low note, yet by their barmonj 
able music is produced, and in the absenei 
it wonld be impossible to produce • got 
what is tme of the lute is also troe of the 
dren, for we have to deal with twoelemei 
nature, work and play, which, like the ch 
IS to be naturally opposed to each c 
may be so harmonised as to lead to the fi 
development of its nature. And they ougL 

ized, for education should support devel 
force or arbitrariness ; and how can this 
leading the child to leam while he plays? 

The young child must play. Is he not i 
and happy as the birds ? Then is it just 
of this life ? We should take the children 
their happy, playful natures, and as Ai 

Accomplish the work through the ] 
activity intended to awaken, strengthen 
powers of its seal. 

you have ever watched a child wli 
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kouw that there is no art that is not attempted hj it, 
whether it he pietares in chalk, or haildings in sand, and 
with its oft-repeated "why'' and "how" the young mind 
strives to get at their origin. 

If daring his first years at school the child is given ob- 
jects to handle, he gains a knowledge of form, color, size, 
weight, and number, and it is only by such experiments 
that the child can obtain real, useful knowledge. £nter 
a school, observe how every sound attracts, see how every 
color, every motion, every new form charms, see with what 
delight the young lord' of the world handles, pulls, breaks, 
weighs, and measures the materials of his future power; 
mark the attention with whidi he listens to the story of 
the lower or the higher races, — the impatience with 
which he waits for the teacher's answer to his question,-— 
and then think of how this desire to learn is repressed by 
many teachers who think that the great ends of teaching 
are how to read, spell, and cipher ; who imprison a child 
for hours at a time, and compell him to stillness at an age 
when he never was intended to be still ; who put into his 
hands a book which to the child is impenetrable, and then 
wonder that he is not as bright and active as when in pur- 
suit of flowers and butterflies. But some persons say the 
destiny of every child is labor, and that no matter what 
sphere of society may be his cradle he must make himself 
master -of the world by his own exertions. They say that 
making everything easy and pleasant for him while he is 
young is not proper preparation for a life of toil. 

It is true that this method does make his school-life 
pleasant, but does it necessarily make it easy ? Which re- 
quires more real and profitable labor from a child, — to 
gain knowledge from a book, or to fi ad this same knowl- 
edge For himself by using his own powers of mind ? 

" Poor Humanity ! " exclaims Madame De Stael, at the 
sight of all the manifold miseries of mankind, but with 
much more truth we might exclaim, " Poor childhood ! " 
for in childhood and its perverted management lies the 
source of the greater part of oar miseries. " 
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BUSY SCHOLARS. 

BT CORA WOODWARD FOSTER. 

^F a teacher would have a happy, contented school, easily 
£ controlled, she must keep her scholars btiay. It will 
not hurt them to work ; on the contrary children thor- 
oughly enjoy having something to do. If they are not 
given some work, they will speedily find occupation of 
their own that will not suit the teacher. Whoever went 
into a house where there were little ones, and saw a boy, 
or even a girl, sit still for many minutes at once with abso- 
lutely nothing to do ? Give the child a puzzle, or a new 
book, and he will sit still enoagb, however. Just so in 
school ; the busiest schoolroom is by far the happiest one. 
Naturally the older scholars will work, but I think that it 



is just as essential to 'keep even the smallest ones occu- 
pied. Why not give them, at the start, habits of industry 
that will stand by them all through life ? 

We have ftU heard the saying, ''As the teacher so is ihe 
school," and the rule surely applies in this case. The chil- 
dren are not apt to work if the teacher is idle ; but if she 
is occupied, they will catch the spirit and work too. 

Perhaps a difficulty will be met with in this line. 
The children will be so anxious to finish that they will not 
be careful. This can be avoided if the teacher refuses to 
look at any work which is hurried and careless. If there 
are any who will not try to improve and do neat work, 
have them remain after the others are dismissed, and do 
the work to suit you. 

Then ^ere is another difficulty to be met ; there will 
be one or two who will be sure to finish first They can 
think faster than the others. They always know the 
answers to all the numbers, and never fail to get &e 
coveted one hundred per cent mark. These- ought to 
understand that they can do something else while waiting 
for the rest Perhaps they can make up some work for 
themselves, or they can copy words or other numbers from 
the board. 

After the children have learned to read and spell a 
little, there is little trouble in finding occupation for them. 
Nearly all children like to read, and provided one has 
books enoagh for variety, the little ones can amuse them- 
selves for a good part of the time with silent reading ; 
then there is " word-building," which will amuse them at 
times. Distribute letters printed on separate pieces of 
cardboard, and words may be formed from these. The 
words thus made may be copied on the slates, and new 
words made from the letters. I bought the game of 
''Anagrams, or Words Alive,"' which costs twenty-three 
cents. It contains over three hundred letters, and the 
letters most used are most numerous. The same 
idea could be carried out, and each teacher could make 
her own set of alphabets by cutting letters out of news- 
papers and pasting on squares of cardboard, but the result 
would not be quite as neat and satisfactory, perhaps. 

For busy work in numbers, my scholars like to make 
combinations, using wooden toothpicks for objects. A box 
containing a large number of these can be purchased for 
five cents, and they are noiseless objects to work with, 
and useful in more ways than one. 

Once in a while distribute papers among the scholars 
on which a short story has been written. They can copy 
on their slates, and then read aloud. Sometimes let them 
write a story of their own. Cut columns from papers, and 
pass one to each child, telling him to underline a certain 
word each time he sees it This will not only teach him 
the word, but will make him carefuL The word for 
which he is to hunt should be placed on the board. 
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Wage eternal warfare on the baneful practice of read- 
ing characterless fiction.- 
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FROM A SCHOOL NOTE BOOK.-HT FBIDAT 
AFTEBNOONS. 

BY KATB L. BKOWM. 

"^^E spent the first ten minutes in soDg-BiDging to-day. 
JOl The older children expressed themselves quite willing 
to let the little ones choose, and this was very gratifying 
to the teacher, who was beginning to fear lest some of her 
flock were growing selfish. 

The children decided in favor of " motion songs." So 
we sang " Schnick Schnach," Beinecke's merry little danc- 
ing song, and " Sing-a^ong-arslxpence." Then one child 
asked theteachertoplayarain-storm on the piano while the 
school imitatedthe pattering on the desk. The next haU- 
hour was spent in original story-telting by the children as 
a language lesson. After the story-telling wo reviewed, 
orally, some of oar human body lessons ; then came recess. 

The older children brought their paint-boxes, and had 
a lesson in laying on the color. They drew squares and 
ttiaagles on brown paper and colored them very carefully. 
Daring the coming week they are to experiment in mixing 
to get just the right tint for the maple leaf. The younger 
children busied themselves in various kinds of hand-work. 
Some wove mats, some pricked designs on cards, others 
stitched in outline the designs they had pricked before. 

Just before school closed, we played " Sing-a-song-ot- 
sixpence." The four-and-twenty blackbirds flew gayly 
about, the king counted his money, the queen ate her 
bread and honey, while the poor little maid out in the 
garden had a hard tJme of it. 

To-day the children had "The Pled Piper of Hamlin" 
read to them for perhaps the twentieth lime. Then they 
petitioned for " The Little lUd Hin." Of this they never 
grow weary. It is charming to watch the absorption of 
each little face, the anxiety when " ould fox " gets the 
*' rid hin " in his bag, the joyful exultation when she 



And Mhoippad a big hole in the htig 



The children read from their spring note-books this 
afternoon. Here are some of the entries : 
' "I saw a blue bird Wednesday. He had a brown 
breast and blue wings." 

"I saw & bee in a crocus cup." 

'' I heard a bullfrog last night. He was a big fellow, I 
know." (On being questioned, the child said he knew he 
must be big, because he hollered so loud.) 

" I found some new grass on the bank." 

To-day was little Helen's birthday, so we celebrated. 
Helen chose the games and occupations. We had an ex- 
ercise in paper-folding and cutting. The children at the 
end made windmills and fastened them to the ends of 



their rulers. Then they too 

• * « 

We spent some time in draw 
Bach child had a specimen at 
ings were carried to the mastei 
dren also moulded in clay. Tl 
aside to keep. They were a tu 
abottie. 

We are learning " Hiawath; 
much time was spent in talkii 
children described his home an 
talk on Indian life ensued. 

• « w 
The children have been readi 

Enemies." This afternoon ea- 
remembered from it. Tery i 
reproduced. We also talked al 
at a dbzen or so photographs o 

The teacher read to the chili 
" Early Explorers," and they i 
strange ideas people of by-go 
This led to a general talk, in v 
he knew about Columbus, the 
Leon, etc. 

Wo " spoke pieces " and re 
Lincoln," and reviewed our & 
noon was ended by a series oi 

"Tell us a fairy story, plei 
So the story was told, and as i 
mosic-box it was introduced 
lost children in the wood hear I 
little elves dancing in the magi 

The children are enjoying F 
of Om," and think it the funt 
They can't get over the "Jolly 
Bak*s March." 

• • • 
The lessons in mineralt^y ai 

botany takes their place. But 
over the specimens they have t 
telling their qualities. 

We have the print of a fisl 
nishes material for stories and 

We are studying the differe 
buds swell and the blossoms 
their observations, draw the 
them later. 



It is one of the privileges of 

far we have advanced beyond f 

matters by showing how false t 

"And then the 

Tnth his Mtchel and ihii 

Creeping like K ttuil iiui 
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THODS FOIl THE SCH0OLI}O0M. 



POUTENESS. 

r JULIA M. DEWET, BDTLAHD, VT. 

Politenev li to do and saj, 

Tha rodrat Oaag in the kiadeat way." 

SR. — WUI the class think of some polite ways 
tking to father at the table ; to mother ; to the 
;hool ; to mstea on the playground ; to a 
fan have accidentally troubled ; to one jou 
jfore. Think of any other cases in which yon 
illy want to speak polil«ly. 
develop a variety of good expressions ; bnt, 
ouch greater moment, it makes them do their 
g and fix their own standards. Have each 
h list of all those that the teacher thinks worth 

—What are some of the uses of being polite 
Is will give as good reasons and almost as 

teacher can. Do not give leading questions, 
hildren strike oat boldly. Without your aid, 
be patient, they will surprise you with their 
iB well as their observation. 
—Of whom do yoo first think in being polite 
. chance for the class to teach themselves a 
n in anselBshness. They will see that they 
ara first, of their relation to others, of being 
TS, of others' pleasure, comfc^ advant)^. 
ht the first element, and requisite of poUteness 
ess. 

Good MAinrEBS. 

many things connected with politeness that 
to do with other people, and many of these 
under the head of "good manners." 
—Tell me some things that a purely unselfish 
I may do tli&t would not be "good manners." 
sea are that the class, as a whole, will think of 
ill-mannered things that they are liable to do 
If not, the teacher can add to the list 

however, wait several days before she tells 
Dg. Wiut until the community has a chance 
I through the children. In this way the whole 
i is interested. 

—What is the harm of being ill-mannered ? 
ren will readily speak of the disadvantages of 
' "queer," "coarse," "green," "countrified," 
nil say many things with a relish which, if 
»id by way of criticism, might make things 
r locally. 
-What advantages are there in having " good 

readily say that good-^nannered people get 



along better, find work more easily, sell more goods, are 
liked by a better class of people, etc. 

Hera ara several dkings to be insisted upon by way of 
politeness and " good manners." 

Children should always provide themselves with sponge 
or slate-cloth and use it faithfully. 

Boys should take off their hats before entering a school- 
room, and should not put them on at dismissal until they 
reach the outside door. If a teacher stands by the door 
the hat should not be put on until the boy has passed the 
teacher. 

Children should always enter the schoolroom quietly. 
They shoftld never be noisy or boisterous in the school- 
room. If games are played in-doors at noon or recess, 
they should be quiet games. 

Kever step on the seats or desks any mora than yon, 
would step on chairs and tables at the homes of your 
friends. 

Xever scratch, cut, or mark furniture. 

Never mark the outside or inside of any school building 
or of any building on the grounds. Emphasize this as 
the height of ill manners. 

Use with great care that which belongs to another. 
Emphasize this in regard to school property. 

Never laugh at the mistake of another. 

Do not stare at straogers. 

If you have a seatrmate share with him everything that 
belong» to you in. common. 

Stand on both feet ; stand erect. 

Da not "fuss" with things. Keep your hands still, 
unless they are occupied in useful work. 

Do not call people much older than yourself by the first 

When a gentleman speaks to you, say, " Sir ? " 

Ii a woman speaks to you, say, " What, Miss A ? " or, 
" Tes, Mias A." It is not regarded as " good manners " 
to say, " What, ma'am ? " 

Young people should not remain seated when people 
much older are standing. The same applies to using the 
easiest chair, sitting by the best window, in tke warmest, 

lightest place. 



A SUGGESTION. 



BY C. E. B. 



,N£ country teacher, who waa snccAsaful in keeping 
' children interested in their work, tried, among others, 
the following plan with good results. Instead of the cnr 
tomary reward cards only, she used pens, pencils, mbber 
erasers, and other school supplies as tokens of etodionaness 
and good conduct. Many of her pupils were from poor 
families, and she found them eager to supply themselves 
with these necessary articles ; whereas, befora they had 
become so used to the everywhera present colored cards 
that they showed no great desire to obtain them. " Variety 
is the spice of life," eveo in as small affairs as school rawards. 
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THE OSWEGO KINDEBGABTEN— PRIMARY. 

EDITOBIAL OBSBBTATIONB. 

'9^^ never made a better edacatioiuil inrestment than 
Yi in visiting the Oswego Normal School. The kin- 
dergarten vork in the lower room differed little from 
the best work of the kind elsewhere, and caUs for no 
special comment. In the npper kindergarten and the 
lower primaiy rooms, there were manj' departments 
worthy of note. The work was under the direction of 
Mrs. Clara A. Bnrr, soon to go to Brooklyn to take charge 
of the training of kindergarten teachers, and Miss Sara J. 
' Walter, who has charge of the training work In its en* 
tirety. We purpose speaking in this article, of only & 
few of the many simple, useful, and ingenioos methods. 

The windows in February are filled with bottles, jars, 
or dishes of water, in which are placed branches of horse 
chestnut, willow, maple trees, for leaf, bud, and blossom, 
and apple, pear, and cherry trees and currant bushes, for 
buds, blossoms, and fruit. 

OBSEKVE, DESCRIBE, DBA.W, 

is the motto of the school, and the little folks study care- 
fully these branches and their unfolding, and also the 
trees as they leaf, bud, and bloom in nature. They bring 
in the earliest branches that show signs of life. The 
children observe with great 
care. The teacher draws the 





branch upon the board and writes the date when first ob- 
served. Thisdrawing and record are left through the sea- 
son, so that the drawings and dates make a valuable 
record of the leafing, budding, and blooming of the neigh- 
boring trees and shrubs. 

The teacher also draws these in a book kept for the 
purpose, and taken together with the dates, year after 
year, make a valuable hook of reference. 

The kindergarten pupils do not attempt to draw these, 
but tbe teacher pricks them, enlarged, on cardboard, and 
the child, with the specimen before him, selects his 
own ellks and works the branch, nodes, buds, leaves, cat- 
kins, etc. This Is the beginning of industrial art. The 



child observes carefnlly, si 
threads and nsee the needl 
order, neatness, cleanliness, t 
any idea of the edncadonal ^ 
this handiwork. 

We scatter through this ai 
ings in the teacher's record 
duced in si^e in order to e< 
are also utilized for reading 
We take as a sample the da 
dandelion plant is brought to 
bloom. The children have t 



The teacher also draws it u 
chart. With many of the : 
colored sample from Vtek'a j 
vertising work, and pastes 
teacher is in no baste to com; 
large, bold hand whatever th< 
ing lesson. The children aJ 
slates as a language lesson. 

We give the lesson upon 

Remember that each obseri 

dren, was freely talked over 1 

and was then read naturally 

The dandelion has a long : 

The dandelion has toothed 

The dandelion has a holloi 

The dandelion has many fi 

The dandelion has many c 

The dandelion has many c 

The dandelion has many s 
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1 has many pistils. 

evoted to the apple blossom. 

las a green cnp. 

laa a pink and white crown. 

laa pink and white etameas. 

lag a white pistil. 

nry btoMom chart, with a picture in bud, 

le in small fruit, one in ripe fruit (taken 

>m Vick's Floral Guide), with reading 

There is & poppy chart, etc., etc. 
One chart was devoted to the Jrog, and 
le to the Jli/- There was a picture of a 
', a picture of one of his legs enlarged, 
9o of one of bis wiogs enlat^d. 
There was one chart devoted to the 
ading lesson of the frog, one to the By, 
id another to a combination of the frog 
id the Qy. Remember tbat all these les- 
ns are developed by the children from 
eir own observations. 
In the same way they study the growth 
com, and other seeds, soakiug a sufficient 
imber of kernels to he handled and stud- 
d by the children. 

ae thoroughness they study the birds, 
en is reported to the teacher, and the child 



mb U. Poplar, Hay «. 

I be can of its color, song, of where it 
did. As soon as it is known what the 
her draws a figure of it also upon the 
date of its first appearance. If it is a 
awn upon a branch ; if it is a bird whose 
}r under eaves, ita nest is drawn, ete. The 



woodpecker is drawn at his pecking ; the roHn it 
the ground. 




CoiD. Uarch 4. 



THE STUDY OF BIBDS. 

fHILDREN love the study of birds, but they rarely 
know many birds intimately without some direction 
from parent or teacher. It is important in many ways 
that the children be early tanght how, when, and where 
to study the birds of their own neighborhood. We have 
more than once found schools in which the children could 
tell more about the ostrich, eagle, and other birds they 
never saw than of any bird of their own country. Not 
BO the training school ot Oswego, where every child studies 
some of the birds each year, and every bird of the neigh- 
borhood during the school course. They are early taught 
to keep their eyes open to observe the color, shape, poee, 
fli^t, and nests of the birds ; to train their ear to dis- 
criminate the songs of birds ; to know when they come, 
what they do, when they go ; to know the birds of the 
early morning, of the early day, of the evening, and of 
the night. They learn to draw and describe freely the 
birds and theb neste. This is not as difficult as it may 
seem, even the pupils in the lower grades do it readily. 
Appended is a list of the birds of Oswego and vicini^, 
most of which are well known to the pnpils from their 
own observation : 



nj-cbshm 


KiDsbird 


Pin»«walIoW 


Pheb«Bird 


OroDnd RobiQ 




Blagbird 


Night-Hawk 




Ind«o Bird 




Crow 


OrooDd Bird 


Robin 


Bittern 


Bobolink 


Crow BUokUrd 


Daek 


T.How-hlid 


Cow BoatiDK 


ClMbUI 


T.».ger 


Striped Woodpooku 


Bloe Heron 


Sbrik« 


Slartei 


Owl 


BUckbtrd 




Com.C«ke 


RedwiDgMl Blackbird 


Swallow 


Bine Jay 






Grebe 


OrioU 


MtHin 


Snip. 


U>»k 


Cbippi-gSp^w 


Partridge. 


Calbiid 
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THE CIRCLE IN DRAWING. 

BY D. K. AUGSB0KG, 
BtaH Noriusl School. KutzUimi, Fa. 

fHE true way of learning how lo draw is to aystemat- 
icallf train the hand to execute correptly, the eye to 
see correctly, and the brain to think correctly. This is 
the true way, and the one that will prove by far the most 
Bucceasful in the end. The ultimate end of drawing is to 
be able to represent intelligently what tlie eye sees, and 
to reproduce intelligently what the mind conceives. In 
order to arrive at this result it is well, as has been sug- 
gested before in these col- 
umns, to study drawing along 
three general lines : (1) Draw 
from the real object to gain 
the ability to reproduce what 
the eye sees. (2) Copy the 
I drawings of good artists to 
gain the ability to reproduce 
what tiie eye sees in the best 
(3) Study methods 
*^'*' '■ to gain the ability to repro- 

duce what the eye sees, and the mind 
I the most simple and 

Under " Object Drawing," which 

appeared in the March number of 

this paper, and in the Journal op 

Education for Blarch 22, is given a 

simple method to show how to begin ^'s^ *■ 

training the hand,t he eye, 
and the mind, and how to 
draw a large class of objects 

I having regular outlines or 
outlines depending on ver- 
tical, horizontal, and re- 
ceding lines. This time we 
will give a simple method 
for drawing another class 
of objects a little more 
*iB- 8- complicated, yet easily un- 





derstood because they depend 
and easily made, — the circle. 
"Without doubt the most 
difficult part of drawing to 
tlte beginning' student, and 
often to advanced ones, too, 
is to see an object as a whole, 
—as a unit, without being 
confused by the details, and 
led away by unimportant 
parts from that which ia 
more essential By this 
method the cirlce takes the 



i form that is familiar, 




place of Ihe general form, 
from beeping in mind th( 
to give his undivided atteni 
the method is limited to tt: 
or in part circular, or that 




Fig. s. 



of the circle. But the met 
as in the encouragement it j 
that are familiar, among sti 
to look for the general sha 
the subordinate parts, and t 
than a collection of detula 




method is also valnable for i 
complicated objects may b( 
aging originality in the stuc 
The drawings in this art 
scheme of construction so 
planation is necessary. Tt 




■T^^ 



the circle. Begin each dn 
to this add the various part 
Fig. 1 the body is a circle, 
a smaller circle. Fig. 2 is 
inside of the other, and Fig 



1888.] 
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This application of the circle is almost infinite in variety, 
and may be made of great importance as an aid in draw- 




flowers, may be arranged and labeled and placed on 
shelves or in a case. 

We present a map, and a molding-board map of the 
Qaincy School district, Quincy, Mass^, as made by the 
pupils of that school when Alex. E. Frye was principal. 
Mr. Frye devotes ten pages of his Geography with Sand- 
Modeling to an account of the way in which the pupils 
paced, bounded, mapped, and molded the district Such 
an exercise will be found to introduce the study of geog- 
raphy intelligently. 



ing, and as a means of unifying that which would other- 
wise confuse the mind. * 

The square, the triangle, the ellipse, and other familiar 
figures may be utilized in the same way, and just as 
extensively. 

Do not content yourself with simply copying these 
drawings, but rather let them be the means of leading 
you to search for similar forms in nature, and encourage 
you to g^asp them in your mind as one unit, however com- 
plicated they may be. 



■ ■ I 



HOME STUDY. 



BY H. T. P. 



fHERE can be no more interesting and instructiye 
study than that which is made of the town or city in 
which the school exists. The study is almost wholly neg- 
lected, unfortunately, giving place to detailed study of 
foreign countries and cities. The plea is doubtless that* 
lack of time and an inflexible program prevent consider- 
ation of a topic which offers every inducement for ex- 
tended interest and genuine pleasure and profit. 

Children are always proud of their town, of its impor- 
tance, its history, its name, and when the subject is opened 
to them for research there is practically no limit to their 
resources for securing information touching the vital and 
obvious conditions. Parents and grandparents will be en- 
listed in the scheme and will eagerly furnish their quota 
to the general fund, attics will be ransacked for old books, 
pamphlets, records, papers, which will aid in disclosing 
the story of the town, and the village library will be visited 
by ardent antiquarians, youthful but promising, in search 
for facts pertaining to the growth, development, and 
progress ef the village in which they reside. Have a map 
of the town or county in the schooL This map can be 
borrowed of some family and carefully present to be 
returned after it has served its purpose. Doubtless some 
one will present a map to tlie school. Encourage the 
scholars to draw maps of the town, indicating the prin 
cipal street, hills, moimtains adjoining, and bodies of 
water. In this connection a museum can be started, which 
shall contain specimens of the products of the town 
or coun^. Specimens of all the minerals, insects, and 




A few of the topics which the teacher may offer for 
consideration and report on, are g^ven ; others will suggest 
themselves as the study advances : 



Name. 

FintMttlen. 

Nationality. 

Reasons for settling. 

Natural advantages. 

Indians. 

Tronbles with Indians. 

Date of first settlement 



Town library. 

Name of first street laid out. 

Noted trees. 

Benefactors of the town. 

Population after fifty years o£ 

growth. 
Present population. 
Names of mountains, heights, etc* 
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(to. 

Fint obnich baUL 
Other chanbes. 
Fint idioolhiiaw bnilt 
Fint tMoher, and oon 

Btady. 
Fbit maDDtBotnring bumneoa let 

up, 
Olhai mannfaotariiiK boaneu 

Stage linM, 
Tarnpikn. 
Firit rulroad biult into the toWD. 

Town hall. 



i. Reaaona for tbe Tarioni manu 
faotntiDK intereitB in tbe town. 
Fint poatnuutor. 
Preaent poBtmaitei. 
Firat ieleclmen. 
Preaent aelectnien or ma;or. 
Area, — aqaars milea, aorea. 
Date of incorporation aa town oi 

Noted preacbera of the town. 
Noted lawyen of the tosn. 
Notad docton of Ihe town. 
Keeord of ^Teat occnrtencM ii 
tbe town, aa fires, eeven 



about 3x14x18 iuchei, and U>e 
ctiild's nsme and number, hold t 
also all cuttings. The coven ar 
BhaTtogi. 



TWENTY JACK-KNIVES. 



BY tOTHS B. 



DES M0INE3, lA. 



IfTINE g^la and elBren boje, moatly German minera' 
ySl children, in the fifth scbool year eonBl»tute tbe dasa. 
Early in the fall an attempt was made to have them do 
Bome carving, or " vhtttling," at home ; but kniveB were 
scarce and always dull, and tbe work failed for lack of 
tools. The children could not go to the extra expense, 
and schoolboarda usually are not expected to favor such 
plans. Still the need was felt of sbme haad-training aside 
from drawing and clay-modeling, and of the brain-quick- 
ening power of tools. So Hiib the teacher's parse were 
bought 



20 single-bladed, iron-handled jack-knives, 

1 small whetstone, - - - - 
20 rulers, -.,--. 

1 small saw, - . - - - 
10 sheets of sandpaper, 1 and 00, - 
20 toy pane for gloe, ... 

1 bottle of glue, 

1 case of court-plaster, ... 



$3.33 
.50 
.25 



A piece of heavy cloth furnished the back, and half a 
yard of heavy elastic the strips for a knife-case like this : 
(See Fig. 1.) 




The dry-goods stores donated twenty cardboard boxes 




Fig. a. 

The parents gave their consent 
half an hour after school two even 
a very humble way, certainly, bot 
sharp knives we attacked the em[ 
building with a determination to e 
Tl 
bloo< 
men: 
busy 
eour 
wert 
hrav 



Fig. 3. to b. 

and saw until a little talking an 
they were made for cutting. Ont 
ing her wood with 
the amooth side of 
her sandpaper he- 
cause she " didn't 
know both sides 
were not alike." 

After one prelim- 
inary lesson we 
made our first at> 
tempt at cutting to 
a pattern. The first 
evening Uiese were 
cut from the ends 
of crayon boxes, and 
then polished. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Atthenextleseon 
this : (See Fig. 3.) 

And at the third, 
this, from the sides 
of the boxes : (See 
Fig. 4.) 

At the fourth les- 
son these were fitted 
and glued tt^ther. 
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L&tch-Bafes. (See Fig. 5.) 
Id so short & time 
no generalization 
could be made, bat 
here are aome oE 
the facte noted : At- 
tendance on the 
day's leasons is 
given aa perfect. 
Children are off 
their guard, and 
their common sense 
power is readily 
gauged. The bwt 
piece of work is by 
a boy, also the poor- 
est piece; but the 
bulk of the good 
/work is by girls. 
X Though nearly 
Jail old wounds were 

*^ healed and few new 
ones made, yet one 
little black - eyed 
miss, as she dt^ftly 

on the edge of her last 

ee to buy coutt-pl aster." 



< BOOT. 

the body that answer to 



iarpenter nses thonsands. 

riUiont handles, 
rooeks. 



ATTENTION. 



something interesting, 

tion by requesting them : 

i. To conut the words read, as you read, without any 

ud. Few if any wiU count correctly. Bead with aver- 



age rapidity. It is a severe test. Bead more slowly, and 
then qnicken after they have acquired power. 

2. To make a short mark for every word and count the 
marks afterward. Even this is by no means easy. When 
they have acquired this skill, try them with making a 
mark for each word, crossing each fonr words to make it 
five, drawing a donble line through the last of each five 
of five fives. 



A BOSTON COHPOSITION. 

^^E give a fac-ivmUe of a composition written by a 
W Boston hoy a few days since. The penmanship 
speaks well for the lad, bat the thought, spelling, punctu- 
ation, and arrangement will encourage many a disheart^ 
ened teacher in less favored communities. 



o-Xz-^uAj a/ /d'^f'^^ 










J- .:(/. j. 



RAPID ADDING. 

fOR rapidity and accoracy in adding, read a series of 
numbers below 10 very quickly, and have the pupils 
write the new sum each time, the teacher not answering any 
question. For example the teacher would say : 
Add 5, 6, 7, 3, 8, 9, 4. 6, 7, 9, 2, 7, 8. And tliey 
would merely write answers as indicated i 
vertical column. They would never see the prob- 
lem added. This combines mental and slate work 
admirably. Try it, and the result will surprise 



J? 



Use, but do not abuse textbooks. 
4 cOLOB can hardly con 
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MoSiC DEPARTMEftT. 



STANDARDS OF CRITICISM IN SCHOOL MUSIC. 

BY W, S. TILDBN. 

JT will be % K<HKi da-f for school mnna when the sUndards 
bjr which to judge of sound progreMare well anderstood 
Mid defioed. W« cannot depead on the Btaodards pro- 
posed by the whims of any musical or sem i -musical jwrton 
in the community ; a broad view, as well as special train- 
ing and experience, is needed in order to form correct 
jadgment. Witliout this, one minor detul or phase of 
instraBtion is emphasized to-day tn all-! mportant,— an- 
other to-morrow. 

Then again, the pretty manipulation of a class in the 
singing lesson does not evea prove that the lesson itself 
is worth teaching, however captivating the performance. 
The pupils are at an interesting age, and we regard them 
as a perenntat wonder thoagh we have heard them do the 
same thing a hundred times before. A teacher, too, 
becomes much interested in a mode of presentation and in 
himself as the author of it; if he has somewhat of the 
showman's temperament, — making a very little pass for 
a great deal, — the pleased listener, dazzled by the display, 
is apt to render a verdict of remarkable progress. 

The father of American school mas'ic was wont to say 
that the " pupils are to he made more cheerful, happy, 
kind, and stadious by the singing exercise ; these are the 
results music was designed to secure." This beneficial 
infiaenee may be secured to some extent by earefal sing- 
ing whether notation is tanght or not. Note reading is 
not the greatest of the difficnlties in the way of the masses 
of children learning to sing ; a poor teacher can much 
better teach note reading than actual singing. 

A right attitnde on the part of the children toward the 
singing is first of all important ; enjoyableness is a prime 
element of success. But it must be masical enjojableness, 
and not merely a coarse overflaw of animal spirits, called 
"enthusiasm" by those who wonid be just as well 
pleased with any sort of rhythmical uproariousness. A 
certain committee man had his own standard in regard to 
Ibis feature of the singing. The teacher had been labor- 
ing tor some Ume trith a class of rough bojs to induce 
them to use their voices in a somewhat mire smooth and 
musical way; and one day, while engaged in this benign 
but difficult work, said official entered. After listening a 
few moments he exclaimed : " The children don't sing 
here as the boys at the Reform School do ; there every 
single one sings jaat as loud as he can. Let out your 
voices! Yon know how people holler 'fire'! "Now,boyF,'' 
Bud he, addressing them, "all of you holler fire!' 
Straightway the fifty boys set up a jell which was enough 
to deafen ordinary ears, and set every sonorous thing 
in the room to ringing. '■ There," he remarked, " that 
is the way to let your voices out." 



tn schools where little tim 
it is often necessary to secnre 
benefits to be derived from 
notation, just as "a child ma] 
eiate the reading of much lite 
read'for himielf." Bat in m 
more than this, either by the 
or by attending to music in il 
queotly, however, we are mai 
sing some little thing from th 
everything else. 

Where music, however, is a 
pnpils are expected to sing, tc 
hfread notes, and to know 
theory. In such schools wr 
taking much time, are freq 
knowledge of theory, and s 
notaUon, though not mnch in 
ing, and nothing as to sing 
hand, performance of mnsic t 
ship shows singing power ai 
reet instruction or its reverse 
reading or theory except as ■ 
study of these may have aided 

Tests in singing at sight ar 
partial or hobbyish way inst 
estimate, of what should be a* 
A class was once examined i 
regular form, written for the 
the hoard j the examiner took 
note here and a note there b 
strike the right sounds, one 
way. This was donO) and the 
was shown as to the melodic 
fact that in the reading of h 
is often not so much in the si 
nation to get the seqse. No 
various durations with accent 
construction, just as much a 
and fall in pitch,— and nothioj 
as a whole, or the application 
a Harvard professor to prouo 
backwards. What of it ? 

The importance of these su 
reflect that the tests for ascerta 
will be determined by our not 
in school music should contain 
its different parts should be pi 
teacher's conception of what 1 
will color all his teachiuR 
consciously he shapes hia eff 
requi 



Mirsic is as important a 1 
taught in the school. 
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THE OUT OP POLAND. 

Written for "The American Teacher" by N. Lihcolk. 




,those winds are free, — When 



mount up -on the blast, up - on the blast, — Oh, 




3 'Twas for Thy cause we once were strong,— 
Thou wilt not doom that cause to death ; 

O God I our struggle has been iong, — 

Thou wilt not quench our glimmering faith ; 

Thou hear'at th# murmurs of our pain, — 
Give us our heritage again. 
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The American Teacher. 

A. B. WIN8HIP, 1 „,, 

W. X. SHELDON,! *"*«"■ 

All i>onuaiiiil»Uaiu iboald be iildnHaa to tbe Edlton. 

BnbaeiltHin whoig nrd«ri ve not promptlT sttendBd to ■» rsgnuled to »- 
p»kt tba order. Po*Ck1> noil IMten iboald ilwiri •tula tbe P. O. iddnig, 
taini.eDuiitT,iiiid«l»teDltbeiiib«cribeitowblabTBa AJiau4UJiTmA0B>B 
li ■ddroued. 

BnbKriben tbonld remit tor P. o. oiden at bj n«lit«*d lettcn. All 
butuSM Letter! ud telegrmphle deapicebei ibould £• uUlMMd MA.B. 
niBSHiF. I'DbUilier, S Somenec Blreet. UMton. Uui. 

Trb AMEBioAB TiAOHiBliieiitto>nbMtlb«rtaDU]RI(0[dei*dHopped, 
■Dd »ll Ttemgei m iild. " 
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.The American Teacher never appears in July nor 
in August, It will be at its best, with many improve- 
mentt, in SepttTnber. 



Keep good Datur«d. 

Be polite, and teach and inspire your pnpils to be cour- 

Mare the most of your opportunities to teach about 
plants these beautiful daja. 

Birds are an attractive and valuable study for children, 
but much care is needed in cautioning boys against 
cruelty. 

The personal adaptation of the teacher to tbe pQpil 
needs the emphasis that Siipt. Charles Jacobus has given 
it on onr-first page. 

Bb loyal to your principal, saperintendent, and school 
committee, — if you can. It is right, and it is certainly 
politic, but it is a severe strain sometimes. 

See to it that the bright sunlight of these Jotie days is 
regulated so as not to injure the eyes of your scholara. 
Temper the light with curtains and blinds. 

Don't have the writing IcBson directly after the recess 
or at the opening of the session. The muscles are tremb- 



ling with the' results of play andti 
be oneatisfactory. 

The question is usually put to 
yon like your teacher?" That 
should be, " How does your I 
" What does your teacher think < 

Language lessons are in gre 
the "mta" than any othera just 
the article by " M. T. P." on the 
ment this month, and similar " 1 
pen in recent nnmbers. 

The teacher who succeeds i 
schoolroom regard for the rights 
tbe pupils te consider uniformly 1 
is doing more for bimself, the sc' 
pupil than by a life-time of sco 
disobedience. 

For ten months in the year yi 
yoa had to do, for two months 
Read, study, travel, rest, everyth 
prompts, hameBsing your judg 
Genuine rest will come from a 
and a contented mind. 

Ip you have an exhibition an^ 
first class, do not fail to give t 
lower class a taste of the delights 
Arrange a public day, when i 
to bear the recitations and insp 
work be done entirely by those tl 
school or who do not graduate, 
please both parents and children, 
and be a simple act of justice to 
throughout the year aa faithfully 

Badebtock aaya ^at more me 
but ignorant by education than b 
position will shock many of on 
know better than teachers how 
teaching and school managemei 
habits and tendencies so as to 
many things he else might hai 
think the cases numerous, but o 
fear many teachers have more t 
for per year. The responsibility 

Von Ra0MER makes a good 
icttl dbtincUon between those pu 
atively equal liking for all studii 
distinct predilection for certun b 
mind has its place in the world, ai 
cessful and serviceable as the otb 
alike. The former cannot take I 
ously and as intensely as the otb 
him^self .to the necessities of life : 
and skillfully. 
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Dg your school year with that " very 
class, still in a degenerate state ? Are 
ume the responsibility of your year's 
Have you done as you iiit«iuled doing, 
. doing anything with him other than 
ire yaa willing to have this hoy's fiest 
your humanizing influence by his de- 
itween yourself and yonr conscience, 
at you have done and thoroughly sati»- 
k ? Can yon look oa it as exemplified 
t is good " ? 

month of this school year, and the last 
iny boys and girls to come nnder the 
>1 teacher. It is worth while for the 
lize her position and possibilities at this 
ling to tahe a little time from the cram 
low some seeds in the minds of her pu- 
womanliness, scorn of falsehood, love 
r pai^nts, faithfulness to duty, respect 
s, love of country, and fear of God. 
imitle with your class, and send it forth 
things beside those found in your iron- 



RIT OF CBITICISH. 

of your spirit of criticism. It demor- 
n or woman living. It sours, curdles, 
disposition of any person to find fault. 
ires no one hut the fault-finder. As soon 
iwn as a chronic grumbler he cannot 
is criticism, and his praise is not worth 
vorat of it is tiiat the growler comes to 

The serpent is never beautiful though 
'here might be exquisite: Only the 
ir the beauty of the snake, so the sar- 
Y to which envy and jealousy give rise, 
tartness upon which a soured, envious, 
or speaker prides himself are never 
l^b the same expression with a different 
them BO. Only the serpent species of 
le poison of the reptile. Teachers, ed- 
and writers, moulders of this plastic 
fe, may well leave all rhetorical bean- 
t order to the politician and theolt^ian. 



RENTAL LOYALTY. 

■e from the parents uniform loyalty to 
This is usually easy, but the more dif- 
I indbpenaable. Such is the constitu- 
Dciety, and such the intricacy of home, 
life that the permanency and efficiency 
of the school system depends largely upon parental loyalty. 



Such is the peculiarity of school discipline that parental 
disloyalty to the teacher, the school, or the system, without 
specially aggravating cause, is almost treasonable, because 
of the insidious mischief that may be wrought. The 
teacher is too busy to do much by way of personal visita- 
tion to the homes, but when there are evidences of dis- 
loyalty in the community, there is no use to which out^f- 
school time can be put to better advant^ than in know- 
ing the parents favorably. If children hear disloyal sen- 
timents expressed regarding the teacher or the school at 
home, there will be little comfort or success for the 
teacher. 



OUR FRIZES. 



fHE May prize proved too easy, and we had in justice 
to all concerned to give nine prizes in place of five. 
It is also unsatisfactory to have the prize depend upon tlie 
promptness of reception. In the case of the June prize, 
therefore, we have chosen something quite different. One 
prize at least will go to a teacher, one to a pupil, one to a 
very young pupil. The date is set ahead so that there 
will be time enough for all to do their best. Remember 
that we must receive the answers by July 10. 

The responses to the April prize were highly gratifying, 
and those for the May priie are coming in much more 
abundantly. We had thought it more difficult, but it 
proves to have been much easier. It is interesting to see 
how much more directly some will reach the goal than 
others. The most interesting report that has come to us 
b from the Institution for the Blind, South Boston, where 
the blind children made all the transformations of words. 
Annie Billings, Norwich, Conn., A. E. Melcndy, Sterling, 
Lillian Ecker, Washington, Pa. ; class in Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, South Boston ; Ira W. Houghton, 
Albany, N. T., were the five to win the prizes. Four of 
them chose B&rrows's Aeti and Anecdotes of AtUhor$, 
while the fifth chose Southwick's QuizxUm and Key. 
Belle Slewey, Romeo, Wis. ; Joe'Lemont, Richmond, Me. ; 
Florence James, Sharon, Fa. ; Mary Johnston, Lost 
Nation, Iowa; Grace L. Peakes, Boston, are awarded 
special prizes, three choosing Acta and Anecdote* and the 
other QuUuiism and Key. 



We print the Index to the Amekicah Tbachek/m" 
1887-88, wnth title page, independently, so as not to 
take valuable space from the reading portion of Tas 
Teachek, and will send it gratuitously to all subscribers 
who will send their address on a postal card asking 
tor it. 



Do yourself and us good seroica this summer by 
acting as an agent. It will pay you well, and give us 
a larger audience. 
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FOIj Fl^lDAY /FTEf 00^. 

FORTUNE TELLING. 

nr uiss o. a. rEBCiVAi.. 

(Beqiil'ementi : S»vtiiiiirlt, ahiiiodcorihtck 
eu.hlon. b/tan JUled loU/i daUUa. butter- 
form a m^uivt or bordar of theflutnra ) 
Forl'lie Td'tT.— 

Wall, |t<rla, rwiation hu came at Irat, 

And oar iwhool work'i a thia); of tli« put. 

What ghall ws do through our holiday ? 

Tr; Vo ba nwfnl, or apend it in pla; ? 

Olh'r tiz girlt. — 
Oh, lat ai ttara fuo, — nothio; \>aX laa I 
0( work and losooi ira'll hare nooe. 

F.rit Girl.— 
I'll lie in a hsnimoek all da; lone, 
And m; Toioe ah all mock the wild bird's lODg. 

Second Gi.l. 
TU VHtch the olonda in tbe soft bias akj, 
Fur I'll be an artist bj aad bj. 

Third Girl.— 
And I shall read itoriei ererj da;f, — 
Tbttt'a mora fan than to paint or pla;. 

Fourth airi — 
I ahall oare far my little brather, 
For I DiuKt help my own dear mother. 

F./lh Girl — 
And I'm guioK to hnlp my mamma, too; 
I'll tr; to be obeerful, and kind, and trae. 

Sixth Girl.— 
We're growing so faat we onght to gain 
£ach day, one step toward anr liEe'e great 



Forluae TtUer.- 
Bat will it be right to wait* each da; 
In idle dreams and in uselea play ? 
We mean to grace our womaiibood 
II; tires onirlGsb. noble, and ^ood. 
Isn't it time we abould all begin 

owin? 



It life will the I 



« la, 



Our daily acts will oar forlnne 

,Ji"<Virt Girt (eathunailKally).- 
Oh, (nrii. let ni each our furtaae tall. 
Witli daisjr white and battaroap bell ! 

AH (t'rpping vp to thejlvwera and picking 

tick kind, iijr i'n rho-Ht) — 
Daiaiea! UatteroapsI Beantital Sowers I 
Tou ean tell tortnnes. ^Vbat shall be anrs ? 

Steon-i Qiil iatrpping apart from others). — 
Who'll read the peuls oC gold and while 
That bring the dim future to onr sight ? 

( djitr OR imluni'i hesilatioa, and looking al 
one another, ali, eicrpt the Fortune Ttller, 
,ai, in rkorue.)- 

Nell I Nell shall be Oyps; Queen to-day. 

Tell our fortunes ; don't shake your head, 
nay. 

(.Then all Ueppin-j to the fiowen, th'S begin 
winding a wrealh. aihir.h Miy after a little 
If eichaBgrd/i/r a tomplrtrd areath bidden 
bel'indlhe,/i<i-rert. Daring the mnking of 
lit ureath ihei/ laydcwlj/ in chorus)- 



We'll arown oarQneen.and oorBngsi* fleet 

Will weave a wreath of iheaa flowers so sweet. 

litBrJi oB«7, oger, ee. 

Daisies, your eyes must help her to see ; 

Dear little Butteronpa, you must tell 

All that you know to oar dear Qnesn Nell. 

Third Girl.— 
E>icb flower will whisper same mystic word 
That only by NelUe's ear is heard. 



FifUi Girl (taking the vrreath).- 
Bnttereups golden and daisies white 
Could ool; tell of a future bright. 

Sixth Girl {placing wreath on Qaetn'i 
head).— 
So, beautiful Qneen, our future show; 
Yonr humble anbjwcta are bending low. 
(Thii 11 laiii ai theg all form a ttni^ircle 

and bow low while (ve urtalh i'» being 

placed on the Queen'i head.) 

All.— 



First Girl (kneeling on a hassork at the 
Qu«n'j fetl. and handing her lloicert to 
the Fortaie Tdter).— 

First to oome, Fairy Queen, plsaie to say 

A famous singer I'll ba sume day. 

{The For,u.ie T.ller take, the fi-'wer» and 
rinfs them bif her ear, Ustenintf as fhe re- 
peats sloip the jirsi two lines, and then 
holds a buttercup under the chin.) 

Dainy, Bntt«rcnp, o>)me to ray aid. 

Hubery, bibery, liaber, bade, 

YoQ Ijye butler, but more you lore Mse i 

You shall irarel far over the seas. 

llubcry, hibery, hob<>r, hue. 

You'll have a hnsbnud both gallant and 



S'con-l Girl.— 
That'ejiut splendid I Now tell ma mine, 
Al so humbly I how at your thriae. 

Fortnne Teller. 

Daisy, Buttercup, wbiiper it low. 

So sweetly, loltly, sadly, and slow. 

Butter you loie pot, nor loie the boy 

Who finds in your smile his truest j >y. 

Darkly, dismally, dimly I see 

An old-msid teacher you'll sural; be. 

But cheery, merry without annoy, 

The lite la full of eanshine and jo;. 

Third Girl.— 
Thfit Is not bad, and I lont; to know 
Wliat my gold and white Sowers can show. 

" Fortune Teller.— 

Daisy, Buttercup, what do you say ? 

llippity, hopuity, hippy diy! 

Von love batter, and hoic yon love gold! 

A husband ynu'11 have botii rich and old. 

Dicker;, docker;, oh dear me I 

Tlie boy j-ou loved baa gone to sea, 

Bnt bippitj hop, oh happy day '. 



ack, t( 



ind yon a widow gay. 



Fou'lh Girl.— 
Oh, wbatnoUBBnasI now when you tell m 
Say in tbe home-circle I'm to ^Ine. 



Fortune Teller . 
Daisy, Battefenn 
What shaU this 1 
Ilubery, hibery. 
Lotos not butter, 
Buwiy. brightly. 
Great tame and i 
Hubery, hibery, 
A lovely home ai 

FifUt Girl.— 
Here, dearest Qu 
Pray what do tht 

-Fortune T.lUr. 
Daisy, Batt«ronp 
That for this dnii 
Butter! Not rone 
You lilt ro the hi 
■'Come over! H. 

I^ni^y! Oh, no 
To help gather t1 

Sixth Girt, 
Now, last of all I 
Are thera ahtana 

Fartune Teller.- 
Daisy, Buttercup 

Daisy! Buttcrcu] 
She loves butter. 
But she loves leai 
Lnvrs poetry and 
She'll dream in I 
Just fifty langnai 

All the others. 
And now, dear 

know 
What gifts the fl> 
(nrnrinjinsM'. 

Ivoking upward 
Igery, ojtery, ogt 
Four t^lden eras 
The first, our loT 
The seoond ^all 
Third, eomea boi 
Fourth, content m 
That's well, Bu 

loud. 

I ([«;,■ ogery, oge 
Irving and loved 
Proclaimed by th 

" Queen of Hear 

old. 
(Tien stepping to 

Fortune Teller 

Beader.) 
When I am old ( 
WiU life'a sweet i 
Aod noon's broac 
Be shaded in tbe 
Till, likeaatory 
Wilt serm my lif< 
When I am old n 
Old and infirm ai 
Or else (their boi 
Their spirits dwa 
The old ohureh-Ii 
Above tbe rest— 
When I am old 1 
Thus aadly o'er c 
Than see them lo 
That marks the I 
'Twill be so sad t 



ingeto 



I old '.' 
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That dme is niiui; 
lightly 09 my hron ; 
inn, and itning, and free ; 
uand ciuunu for rae — 
■ill loDS tlieir inflaenoe hold 
>rt, — sn I ani nld. , 
>hl let me gire 
ning hew ti> Ijie ; 
leet, with wiUinff hseH, 



HICAL EXERCISE. 



e there will be fonud aeveral linet taken' 
but molt of the rbymw are origEnal, and 
le of geograpbiaal auooiatioDB. If it ik 
IB girl, ■ocording to the following arrange- 
laeant and proGtable exetciia for Friday 

had B pair 

, BDoh u Indiana wear ; 
ght beat, the winda might blow, 
wdriftB I wonld go 
ntio'e iplendid sigbta, 
1 ted and j-ellow lighU 
■.J at midnight Btrearo, 
n the aeai that gleam, 
lips that, northward bound, 
' the whaling ground. 
f rum his hnt of anow 
rdy EaqnimaQ ; 
raok to their frozen loir 
d the polar bear, 
lat hbI* sport in glee 
r«s of Ihe polar sea, 
Greenland'i ioe-boui^d ahore, 
reat varea daah and roar ; 
I baok from this fr<>xen land 
.boat the sigbta eo grand. 

id bat wings to fly, 

skim along the iky, 

>Bd where roeei blow 

li ate white with mow. 

I of every hae 

rnad, would come to view; 

I where the parrot oalli, 

laog like golden balli, 

ruita in thick on the bongh ; 

I'd eome of them now. 
own monkeys, fall of play, 
ittet the livelonir day 
9 the stately palm- trees grow, 
wiea softly blow 
earn with coral idea 
way for hnndreds of miles, 

reefs as white a* enow, 
laeols 10 long aso ; 
I back frojn thii loiely land 
boat the liKhts lo grand. 

y had a bolt 
B^li and outward float ; 
road Atlantic o'er 
iropa'i well-known shore ; 



I'd sail away where the desert sands 
Are orassed hy eamda and eara*ani; 
I'd see thfl Anb on hii itsed 
Flying along at lightning epeed ; 
The oaCrioh of the torrid laud 
Digging bis neat in the homing land.. 
I'd pale shining towers and qneei old towna, 
■ And men with tarbaoi on and gowns. 
And pillar* and tumplea crumbled low, 
Built by the anoienti no long ago. 
I'd see beautiful castles, tall andgrand, 
Where dwell the nobles of the laod, 
And kings and qaeeu, fine to behold, 
DreMed in heintifnl olnlh of gold ; 
Then I'd aiul back from this eastern land 
And tell yon about the lights so grand. 

Fourth Boy.— And if I only bad a hone 

I'd westward, westward take my eonrae; 

With Bying feet and floating mane . 

He'd gallop vilh me o'er the plain ; 

As lightly as the wind we'd pasa , 

Aoross the waving prairie grau, 

And Btrange, tall bloewmi, bine and red. 

Would wave above my horse's head. 

I'd see the wild beasU 00 the plain. 

And, holding fast by my horse'a lein. 

With laaso Gied, away I'd go 

To hunt the fleeting bufTalo. 

I'd Me the Indian on his horse 

Skimming along bis weateru oonrse ; 

And, riling Bgainst the distant sky, 

I'd see great mountaisa, jagged and high 

Where gold and silver and iron are found 

Hidden deep in the rock; ground, 

I'd dig the«e minea with my own band. 

And bring you gold from this wondions land. 

OirVi Pari.— Oh, what foolish boya yon are 
To wiah that yon had winga, 
And horses, ships, and Indian shoes, 
nd all inch foolish thtngs 1 

f on want to go and see the WMld, 

And far from home to stray ; 
I know we all shall miss yon muoh 

When yoD are gone away. 

I hope lome day you'll hare yoni wish. 

And travel far and wide ; 
Be oanied away by stately ships 

That sail the ooean tide. 

I hops you'll And the other thinga 

To carry yon o'er the land ; 
To north, and soutli, and east, and wail 

To see the sighta so grand. 

But I'm content to atay juit here, 

1 do not care to roam j 
I am dear mother'a little girl, 

I'll stay with her at home. 



Pit, pat, patter, clatter. 
Sadden sun, and clatter, patl 

Fiiat the blue, then the shower ; 

Buritiag bad and smiling flower. 
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((OTES AND QOEIilES, 



QucBttons and aD 

the flrilof each n.,_ , ., 

The TEACnaa to take part U 
Bend to qaestloDS, and (umlsli ai 



Ay-BWSBS TO QUERIES. 

412. QiT«ii j^+y = T,andx4-j'< = ll. Solve tie equationi. 
AntwtT to thii qiur7 will be foond in the Nate* and Qoeriee 

Dapaitmeot of the JounHAL of Bducatiox of May 17. 

413. What were the u-oalled Blue Lawg of Conneoticnt ? 

The name, " BlneLawe," weregriven to the old regnlatiaoe of the 
eail; goTerameot of a ooloDy Id CoDoectioat where the people were 
eloMl; watehed aod oftea leTBrelj pnuiihed foi all violatioD ol 
good maoneni and maraU. Theae laws, being eo oppnaaire and 
writlan^on blue paper, i* ooDsldered the reami bj aame. 

Another oorreipondeat atatei the answer ae followa : The early 
la«B were an called fot two reaaona : (1) They were printed on bine 
paper ; (2) tbay were oppreHiTe in some caaea, and Ihna sanaidered 
"bine." 



ao doiuK. 

Children ahanld be taaght to write'icn>f from the Bret. There 
are poaitiTs diiadraiiti^ea in lequirinK prial to be oied. 

410. Profeaaor Aakenasy aaya the rooon alvaya preeenta tha 
aame aide to the earth. Wiil aoma reader of the T>:aciier explain 
how two badiea oan alwaya piesent the aame snrfaoe to eaoh other 
when one revolveB mora ihaa tBenty-sereo tiroes while the other 
lerolTea onoa ? Alio, what is lbs reason we have not one full moon 
for eaoh of the moon's reTolutiona ? 

As this qaestion is pnt. Professor A. doei not say that the earth 
and moon present the aame snrfaoe to tach olhir, hnt that the moon 
always pnaenta the tame ude to the earlA. Tbiiistrae; bnt an 
obaerrer on this side of the moon wonid see all udas of the earth. 
The motion of tha earth in its orbit lengthens the time between 
snooBHive fall moons. 

41T. Who was Fawhalan'sinaotwir or brother ? 

Opaoauoanangh waa his brother and saooMsar. 

420. How wonld yon parse or diagram like in the seDt«noe, 



He I I 



\? V 



"Uke," in the acntenoe, " He defends his post like a hero," 
ia an adyerb and modiOea defends. Note, — Ii'Jre both in its 
adjeoUTS and adverbial naa, is naed whan too objects are compared. 
Likt is an adverb when the oomparison ia made throngh an aotiou 
done by (he first ; if not lo made it is an adjective ; as, " He drivel 
like Jahn (adverb). A man like few others (adjeotive). 

A. H. H , FTortitct, 8. C. 

Credit to F. C, HoweUviUe, Pa. 

421. Find the rate at whioh the interest on $35.30 for 4 yrs., G 
moa., 20 dya., ia il.313. 

&>.'■>( ion. —The interest of t35.50 for 4 yr&, moi., 20 dya., at 
% is H,503i, t7,373 -H H-^9-% = 4rVi ; henee the r*te is 4t¥i %■ 
J. M. K., lilair, Nebr. 

Eiptanalion.—Thv principal tS-^i X rate X time in yean, 41"^, 
>= $7,373 interest Therefore the interest divided by the product 
of principal and lime would give for a qaotient the rate. 



123. Shonld we say ansbodg ets 

Aooording to Reed & Kellon 

plaoed immediately before tha na 

ipression would be, than, ''au;b( 

Credit to F. C, HowellvilU, Pa 
^RifAiraniimr.— We should sa; 
'u. The possasjive aign is plaoe< 
oaaeaaed. There are soma eioep 
oun in the poM O ssive oaaa is modil 
;, or by a phrase, the rale holdi 
between tiie nonn in the poMesiive 



' the first oonditlon of the pn 
Bon'a age equaled the father's age ; 
the di^irtnce of thnr ages four 
equaled J of tha diff.Ttnct four ; 
didon of tha problem, three years 
the father's age; benoe \ of the s 
their ages three years benoe, and 
differtnct tfarea yefus hsnos. Thai 
ages four yean ago eqoals } of the 
of the (f(^creni» equals sevea year* i 
But the Bou'a age equals J of the < 
the son's age ia 21 years and the fi 

Credit to H. G., AUvgheny Ci 
mont, Mass.; "E." Woroeiter, ] 
ington, D. C. 

427. Give a solution of the fol 
The bead of a fish was inohea h 
bead and half of its body ; and its 
tail together. How long was tha 1 

Head of Bab ^ 9 in. ; tail = 
head and taU = 18 in. and h^f ( 
half (be body; 1 ha whole body ii 
half the bvdy, or 27 in. Then tha 
and tail together, or 72 in. long. 

Credit to C. K., CossTlIle, Wis. 
J. M. K., Blair, Neb. ; A. A. L. 
eUriUe, Pa. ; S. R., Washington, 
L. H. Faimingdale, N. T. ; H. I 
Encinital, Cal. ; A. B. F. ; A. M. 



443. Why do we invert the tei 
traotlons ? Qive a condensed ezpl 

441. Why do we p.unt off as wt 
of deoimall t 

445. Pleaae give anthers of c 

(1) " In the great mystery which i 

Tha widest ia a fool, the fool 

(2) "There's something in the wo 

Shall be aniiddled by and b 

(3) " The eternal mind 

Who veils hia glory in the e 

(4) " What hopes the nevei^endioF 

(5) "Favored in their lot are the' 

Who are not left to learn be 

That length oF dsya !■ lengt 

Nor hath thy knowledge of 

Kobbed thee of any faith in 

410. A buys a watch for (20, i 

watch and chain to B for (23. 

another watob for S5. Then B ai 

walch and tl and kerp the ohai 

call it even. Does A lose or gain, 
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Duay of a Bcepl&ce ii 2 feet «ida, mad the fireplao 
Vhat ia the length of the longeet sdck thai ciD^b 
iiunej, the UuukneM of th* (tick not to be.ooc 

Ib'b Fourteen IVeekt in Philosophy (pa^ 2-16 ii 
U the IMawiax ■latement : '-ii ioe, at 32° b 

leat will disappear, and Che water will ba at onl 
112° obtained ? Wh; Dot aome olher onmbar a 

alDtioo of Ihe folloviog problem bj ari^metic, i 
by aUxfibti : A tree SU feet hit[h naa broken iut 
|> »trikiuK tlia groDDd 10 feet from the base. A 
Ihe tree broken in two ? 
meaat bj oataneooa abaorptioQ ? Explain, 
a oonnt; tac fur 7 

paper monef an nnsafe measars of value ? 
: 6<tt» the true wealth of a naUoQ depend ? 



THE AFRIl PRIZE. 



id in tfaa Haj namber the names of fif IMn to whom 
« aent. We add the names of sixtj-fonr otheia 
re honorable mention beoanae of their earlj reply 
nk: 



IsBlrln 



ophiaH. Uueiuter, Wisconsin: George D 

irly. Ctoxton Kloni UatUe Pnllett, Massi 

jneg Arkle, KeutuBkyj Kttiel Bar Onffln. Klva Dun- 
Iowa; UinnleDavts, HaryTralae. UenaTollee, Etta 
las, Mane Knowles, Llllle Hoy, Daisy DarU.Bru.-e 
lloway. Heats Radford, AonLe BwIdk. Lena Banon. 
, Charles Fullenvrlder. harle Uooney. Prest<iD Juoes, 
die Uurrison. Nora B. Kecob, AoDa Cook. Dora Rlch- 
itilOQls. Judaon PotU Reus Mickle. Kaoiuis; PupUs 
ison, PennsjlTanla: Bliaha Brlttlngham. Uaryland; 
rd, Mary Maizke, WlseonalD ; Mamie Ulensdort, lowa: 
lesota: Jobn E. Smltli, Jr., NurCb Carullos; Mabel 

JudsoD, Homer Tolley, Koy Armoutrout. IUIduIs; 
ran; J. J. Adams, Calllorula: Toule KueDoe, Wls- 
K. Hemmenway. MaasacbuaetU; Edward Hkelley; 

'—- " '■'— '■ — le Vanatta. lowai Edlin 



IS In Perkins Blind 



a JuliDsuu, I 



THE HAY PRIZE. 



mber of others who sent i 



few Ixindon. Conn. ; Alberta Maynard, New I.flndon, 
Peine. Norwich, Conn. ; Nellie U. Brewer, Norwich, 

Fellows, Norwich, Conn.; Robert C. Kummer, Med- 
iir F. Brewer. Soutbburo. Mass.; J. H. Foster, Jr., 
CarrieL. Qoodale. Hedlord, Hitss. ; Minnie J, Btronx, 

Daisy F. Byder Nornalk, Conn.; Faunia M. Olb- 
an.; aadle B. Lounshury. Norwalk, Conn.; Kate C 

Mass.: Kobett B. Carey, Chesblre, Conn.; BttMcca 
unn. 1 Bhelton BlsseU, Norwalk, Coon. ; Freeman * 



lall; Allegheny. 






CalTln KieisllBg. boston. Mass.; Annie Mo Lei Ian, 
1 Batelle Pegan, De Graff, o. ; U. P. Howard, Ulen 
e B. Tultle, LltUeton, N. U.; Alice M. Uetchelt, 

J. DheldoD, Keene. N.H. 

Boston, Blass; Clara Berg, Columbia. So. Ca.; Elva 
iBhestar, la : Verna M. B. Darby, Waterloo. I— - 

Columbus, 0.; George Bamhart, Colninbua, 



!. Darby, Waterloo, Ind.j 

Wis.; 

^ la. : Mary E. Bea, 
.; Ed Itb Flint, Bran- 
vu|,~, uvmu oEov, K.u. , i^iaia L tlcLarcl, KultOD- 
W. Baton, Boston. Hass.i C. M. Qleasoo, Hprrlmao, 
Joaes, Ucean Bsaeti, N. J.; Flurenoe a. .lackson, 
'eria Coles, Bostoo. Haas. ; Mabel T Van Vanken, 
; Han- J. Carr. Ocean Beacti. N. J. ; Bobert Borton, 

J.) J. Newton Tay I OB, Fredericksburg. Va.; Leotit 
Pa.1 Herbert L, BuUei. So. Berwlrk. He.; Mary Q. 

HI.; T'inle Kunner. SheboygaD. Wit.; Maude Bul- 
Eugene KlteDdaugti. Dunning. III.: Annls Orr. Cedar- 
rarda. Harshatlvllle.Ga. : May WlUlaina, GUI, Mass ;' 
itat Center. Mich.: Coial Waller, Manchester, la.; 

Erie, Pa.; Hmtty Heath. Haacbrstei. la.; Doia 
t, Fraak Klesow, Alice Sacks, QraDd Island, Neb. 



OUR JUNE PRIZE. 

fHERE is a valuable word game employed in many 
.komeB that is as useful in the school as in the home. 
It is the beat of buay work for grammar schools ; it teaches 
Bpellitig in an interesting manner ; it stimulates healthful 
rivalry. It consists of taking a word and seeing how 
many words can be made from it For illustration, from 
the word Somerville may be made the words some, sore, 
mere, Vile, rile, live, ore, ere, ill, tele, ell, move, more, 
love, lever, line, m,ile, etc. 
The words we propose are : 

California, Educational, 

JfassacAusetis, Incompatibility. 

Write all the words you can make out of each. Each 
word must be found in either Webster's or Worcester's 
Unabridged. Give your post-office address, and stat« 
whether a pupil or a teacher. Pupils will state age. Teach- 
ers, please refrain. The answer mnst be sent to the editor, 
so that be shall receive it before July 10. The prices 
will be as follows : 

1. For the largest number of words made by teacher or 
pupil from the four words, we will give 

2. For the largest number made by any pupil whose 
teacher is a subscriber to either the American Teacheb 
or Journal of Education we will give * 

3. For the largest number made by any teacher who is 
a subscriber to either the Teacheb or the Joubnai. we 

4. For the answer showing the best system of working 
out the words we will give 

6. For largest list of words not drawing either of the 
above prizes we will give 

6. To the youngest pupil sending a good list we will 

1. The following set of books : Barrows's Acts and 
Anecdotes of Authors ; Bntterworth'a Songs of History ; 
Winship'a Methods and Principles of Bible Stvdy ; 
Orcutt'e School Keeping ; Southwick's Quixsfism and 
Key: Piiceof set, $5.50.t 

2. Any two of the books offered as the first prize. 

3. Any one of the books offered as the first prize. 

4. Any three of the books offered as the first prize. 

5. Any ojie of the books offered as the first prize. 
6 Any one of the books offered as the first priM. 

• II the one wlnnlni this prize won the first, this will be given to tbe 
one having the second largest number. 

t Id place of any ol lliese may be siitatiluled any of Ihe fnllowlng: 
Ollnbant'S Outer Qiaatlont and Beady IttpUet: Smlles's Sflf-Htipi 
Payne's Lechiret on BducaUon; Herbert Spencer on Ednaiticn; Lub- 
bock's rttarures itf Life. 



Teach tbe pupils to have sharp pencils, 
. Encouraqe great freedom in talking about the pet 
animals and birds of their home and neighborhood. 
Especially encourage them to note carefully the habits, 
movements, and song of birds. 
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The Kiudercarteh, 



A CHILD'S unaH. 

tlili the balls of heaTan nu; nag, 
All the birds of heaTsa mRj nag. 
All tba Weill OB earth msf spring;, 
All the winds on earth ma; bring 

All iweet soaDda togstlm. 
Sw*et«i far than all things heaid, 
Hand of harper, tone at bird, 
Sound of woods at snadown slirrad, 
Wellinfc waters' winsoma word, 

Wind in warm, wan weatbei. 

One thing jret thara is, that none 
Hearing are it* chime be done, 
EnawB not well the swaetMt one 
Heard of man beneath the snn, 

Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and atroDR and load and light. 
Very sound of Ter; light. 
Heard from morning's nwieBt height. 
When the sool of aa delight 

FiUa a child'a clear laughter. 



STICK LAYING.— (III.) 

BY HISS LUCT WHEELOCK, BOSTON. 
[From ProetMl's KlndergarUnweKn.] 

fHE child in the true kindergarten gains throngh the 
early finger, ball, morement, and building pUys re- 
peated imprecsions of the angle, which are rendered more 
definite hj the nse of the sticks. So everj plaj', while a 
whole in itself jet aa a part of the great whole, has all 
the essential characteristics of the whi^e as well as of 
each sepanite play. Thus two things result from the 
free, creative activity of the children. First, in every- 
thing the child discoTers qualities the recognition of which 
causes him pleasure. Second, the child handles every- 
thing as material with which to represent something which 
ha feels within himself. 

Everythiog to the mind of the conscioos educator bears 
a double relation to the child ; it arouses his interest, and 
at the same time furnishes occasion for self-expression. 
In this objective and subjective relation of the plays and 
oecupatiouB of the kiodergarten lies tbetr great charm for 
the children. This is the reason why perfectly finished 
playthings are far less dear to the child than simple, less 
elaborate ones, and why the former are so readily hud 
aside for those offered in the kindergarten. 

The view of the mutual relation of the developing child 
and the play-material mnst not discourage mothers and 
teachers from using the objects furnished for the child's 
play. Follow your own instincts and the leading of the 
child) remembering that the child's dearest playfellow is 
the person who can become perfectiy a child with him. 
Study yonr own activity, its exciting cause, and its effect, 
and so yoa will be led not only to a deeper insight into 



the being of the child, hot into ; 
This is the blessing and reward of 

And you, my desr reader, who 1 
in my explanations, and have seen 
the children which ihow a wondei 
T most beg you to accompany mi 
reason of this connection. 

So will the childish mind be i 
shall enter the secret workshop ol 
see what lies before aa. Here a 
vertical and horizontal stick; and 
lines. Near by we have sticks crt 
and here the same in another positi 



The oblique lines of the second 
in the first, and vice vena. What 
tained invisibly in the other, yet p 
eye. Joining the ends of the stic 
forms, by four invisible straight line 
one lying comerwise. And so in t 
shadowed two oblongs. Yoa see '. 




the visible and the invisible, the o 
which is BO attractive in kindergart 
is attention to this which makes 
system, 

Xinderffdrtturin. — " Now you i 
the children have laid while you hs 
you name them, children ? " " Oh 



/ 



T-square. A pair of tonp. A hi 

l: 

Awblp. A carpcnter'g square. Anh 




i 



A tent A d 
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res h»ve yoo, Einil ? " " Eight." 
" "A pMT ot scales." 
AU. — "A pair of Males." 
ject is repeated by all the children, 
oar forms. Look at them care- 
ip the sticks and see how maDy 
ill give yoa two sticks as often 

bea another says : " Two sticks, 
T me, please." 

isignificant play th« effect of the 
ading to accaracy of observadon 



NDEBGASTENS. 



of childhood is universal. The 
n the peasant's home, or in the 
>ss human being, depending ioi' 
bestowed npon it for its exist- 
any phenomenal way for the 
p, bnt there can be cmel limi- 
it of the peasant's child. To use 
I of rich and poor brings Uie 
the hard struggle that the poorer 
igb to obtain the necessaries of 



life for their childien there is little time for attention to 
higher needs ; and if there wf re time, there would be hot 
ittle if ary knowledge that such needs existed. If there 
were any realization of the needs there wonld bot be the 
requisite intelligence to meet them ; and lest the use of 
the term " higher needs " should seem to savor of chi- 
merical ideas touching the development of the children of 
the poor, comparison may make the meaning clearer. 

The Froebelian philosophy teaches ns what are the 
higher needs of the child-nature. We realize how faTor- 
able must be the sorronndings that will accomplish the 
bwt results for children born of intelligent parents wbase 
outward conditions of life are free from the limitations of 
poverty. There are higher needs to poor children than 
scanty food and clothing, days filled with neglect or posi- 
tive craelty. There are six or seven dreary dreadful 
years to thousands of children before they even legally, 
through entrance into public schools, come under any 
educational restrainL These neglected years appeal to 
the consideration oE the church. What seeds of positive 
wickedness are not sown in that lime, the moet impression' 
able of life I What playground have these unfoTtnnates 
in many instances hat streets and alleys, or the crowded 
stairways of tenement hooses ? The parents may not be 
wholly dead to their children's deprivations, bat they are 
helpless to avert them; therefore the call comes to those 
who see the want and possess the means to meet it. 



UAGE SEBIES. 
BE READERS. 
ARY READER. 

in English. f:\^^ll 

15 cts. Second Book, for Gram- 



BtS. 



. of Schooit. Washtnffton. D. C. 



oobbles. It IB DeJtber a colli 

IT tite making of BaKllsh. It Is tree Irom 
aiumea tui|(uor«airtt)iietierelo[ore liaa 

lion, and dnielopment o[ the Abllily to 
pendently. The aubject-matlet ana Its 
le arrangement Ib luglcal, proRreBglve. 
It I* ■biindantly Bugitesllve ratber tbaa 
atl; aid botb pupil and leacber without 
It Bdmlrabl]' adapted to IC3 purixne. 

First Book for 
2d or 3d Reader 
«ond Book for 3d or 4ih Reader 



ir iif" Lanaua^ Lenont," andSupt. of 
b« Bnest thlnji yet published as S BDp- 
lult subject of Natural Science lor Cbll- 
IV that eao Uaadle It. 

ER : Stepping Stones to 

»d. Friee, 25 cts. 



zid on receipt of abooe prUes. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Fubliahers, 

BOBTOK, HEW lOKB, aad OHICikaO. 



To FriiDiirr aM latneiiate Teacliers. 

Priniupals and Higli School Teatbara have loug ago learasd tlw 
ibeDeflta o[ a Taachefs' Ageuoy, and there an probablj t«m mcti 
tcaehen in yonr scqnaiDtaDoe who faa*e not enrallvd thenuelrea. 
Bnt teachers ot lower padsi ate mmctiinea hentant aboct ioining, 
" What can I say of myself ?" they objeot. " It I mnld tMch 
Frcnoh aud do eiperimenta in Cbemiitry like HUa A., or if I was 
a Welleslej graduate like Hiss B. , or eren had a normal sohool di- 
ploma like Hiss C, I might stand some chance; bnt I amoolj a 
simple intermediate teacher, kmiring ordinary intermediate nib- 
jeeta, and with intermediate ezperienoa. To be SDre tbej all think 
I teach pretty well, bnt ho* can I make that show in an appliea 
tion-blank?" Let na whisper a w«ld b your aar. PiaDch iawelL 
Chamiatry is well, it is an advantage to have giadnatad from 
Wellailey or Fnuningbam, bat theee are not the thiDjta a good 
Agency baa its eye on most Wbat wa are looking for is BOPM 
TEACHERS. . We an glad to add thaFnueh and the Chsm- 
istiy and th'e gradoation for a good man; places, bnt all theaa are 
ent*. What we wa~t, wbat we mk for, what we will find 
good pay for, ia Brains, Tact, Skill in Imparting, Love for Cbil- 
dreo, SncoeM In Aotoal Work, Have yon all (IiaM? Then wa 

rat yon, wbathec or not yon evai saw tbe inside of a Fnnak book 

a normal echaal. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AQENCT. 

V. W. BARDBBN. Srmcaee, K. V. 
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Froebel*! metboda are m applicable to the natare of the 
poor child as to the rich, and gospel truths have entered 
many a home of misery in the Bonga of the kindergarten. 
The ministry of purity has commenced by the demand 
for clean hands and faces. Yagae ideas of possession 
assume clearer conceplions of right and' wrong, and 
honesty begins to be understood; the eiijnyment of the 
games gives these neglected ones a new view of human 
interconrse ; in other words they are lifted into an atmos- 
phere that tliey cannot find in their daily lives, and some 
of the sweetness is wafted back to their narrow homes. 

The promotion of self-activity certainly has a far-reach- 
ing beneficence under these limited conditions. Look, for 
instance, at the importance of the training of the fingers 
of the children of the poor ; their future will depend upon 
manual labor in some form ; if that labor can be directed 
by some degree of intellectual power, in just so much will 
the working man or woman be lifted ap and huminised. 
Let us take ap, particularly, the subject of the working 
girl and woman, as they fulfill to ns their duties of maids, 
nurses, seamstresses. Testimony on every hand will prove 
that there are few instance of skilled labor to be found 
among them. Their own bonses and needs are by no 
means the schools where they can be taught wh»t is requi 
site for the ordering of refined homes and nurseries. The 
task of isstraction to all this adnlt incompetency has its 



peculiar discoun^ement. These fin 
us are not moved by brain powe; 
matter of sewing, too frequently w 
fined conception of filling oat a d 
fill out another by undoing what h 
I have been greatly interested in wi 
fingers of the children tiiat I ha 
taught to sew in Saturday indasti 
with ehnrches. In my own inezpe 
dered at the awkward and uncautl 
disotfvered that in the efforts of eac 
index to its nature. When I conk 
the child to exercise thought upon fa 
make her understand the use of 1 
the first great difficulty was solved 
illiterate concepti<fti of finishing eon 
sidering it done was my next aim 
that the standard they knew must 
words I found there was a deeper n 
many of the reasons for the carel 
are sabjecled became plain to me- 
servatioas for illastration. 

Therefore it is apparent we moi 
competency and educate it. And if 
of the poor, u not uadertaken quih 
is lost ; because the pressing neei 



Martha's Vineyard Summer Insti 

The ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, |A„a?S",o,.! MAKTUA'S VIH 

SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 Wrbkii July 18 

ACADEMIC VBPARTMEJfTS, . . 6 Wraiu Jaly 1« 



'■■ J. &•»•'. 

~ L. B. nwlBlt. 



r.i.. 



THIRTY INSTRUCTC 

G. E. ■•■*>«]', C. WMl<r EncnoB, 

Joka D KlBs, Vfo. P. Banud, 

I. Liuan, KlliM. Unrr, A1*k. enlirrt, ChM. E. !!■■», 

_ L.fioatbRirk. Erilth Pop«, J. BJithitela. Snal* J.RMtn. 

Walter H. «0OdBOBSb, Xnri S. Cmtt Sallb, Geurss E. Llttls, F. Killla Karnai 

THE OLDEST Of the Sninmer Bchools and TOR BEST. Out In the itlantlc Ocean. The Ver 

Low prioe foi board and for taitioo ; tLa fiaeat equipment, — lorgv baUdinga of its oon; tho boat orgaoi 
■muunt apotualUt* aa invtmotors, Send for eircvlari of in ' 



TWENTY DEPARTMENTS 

1. n. Hna. Larr Whralaek, 

H. W. Sbailoi, AifMf " — '■ 

_ „__. t. i. Ljiaaa, KlU a .,, 

G. eraenoaah, H. L.HaatbRirk. Erilth Pop«, 

■ - ......... . _ -, CtaSi 



BBNJAI 
O iriI.I,IAIII A. nOWRT, Pnridcal, 90 BrsHAel 






ASBURYPARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF I 

THREE WEEKS, JULY 16-AIJG. 3. ! ASBUITY PAR-] 

Aabar; Park is tho bMt plane in tbe U. 3. (or a Satumec SoIiddI."— Jkroub ALLKtr, Ph.D., Prof, of Ft 

-DEPARTMEIVTS ATVD JWSTIfUCTOHS 

0. METHODS I?) I 



1. PSTGHOt^MlT. (ThrM Vaaki.) 



bllo School!. 



S. Mtthodi la SCHOOL IllIiaEflEXT. 



SBTHODS IN If AT. niMTOBT. (Tbm Wki.) 
AoariH U. Apoah. Pror. Nat. Sclanoa, Slats 

■ ETnODH IH BOrmi (Three Waeki.) 



II. BETHOVS II 



[ BOrm. (Thr< 
niiR. l-rot. [).r. S 



t. METHODS i:< LfCflrAGE. (Tno nhn ) 



Board from (5 00 to $8.00. ToilioD lover than uj other firat-aU« echool. R ^dooed railroad fare* a 
Liueo. Other reduetioDS vill be announood Uter. Write to the Preaident or Seoretar? for partioalara. 

PaB9. EDVTIS SHEPAKD, 77 Court St., Nbwa.uk, or Sec. A. H. KELLEY, Chapmj 
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sod tiiej MOB drop into the rot of an- 
with all its hardenisg and dtrftrfing 

iw to consider whether we «ui change 
Dgs, we find every eDGOaragement In 
I created, and somewhere in the least 
e there exists the Godlike. The earlier 
le child's nature the sooner do we find 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tekbe definitions were written hj a girl i: 
school in a recently given teat in geography : 
PutJlela of latitude ua thoss wbioh mark the 
Ths Fqnator is in t^e middle part of the earth. 



Lmtitnda ii 

to get there. 



ibUo' 






> ihow where a place ii, and longitnda ii to tall how 



Take care of the consonants and the vowels will take 
care of themselves. The untrained teacher makee the 



VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1888. 



I tbeie bena so maay call! (or arst-dSM teachert. 
. The iQdicatloDS are, that sood tsachere are t< 

thelt life-work. Amonft t* 
iperinltndtnelti of Schooli 
he East. 
be West and 

the Ulddle Slates. 
B, salary (lom 



GOD to HM 



the f oUowIag : 

Orammar GTadtt. 
places pijIniE TOO and over. 
places payinic tGOO lo fTOO. 



and Primary C 



40 places paylDR tfioo. 

Iitlernudlt 
le places, Mlsrles above 1700. 
SI places, sa'urles frnm SfiOO to fTOO. 
T2 places, salaries fioo and under. 

Cnlltga Potitlotu. 



000 (o sono 



EOO to GOO 

below MO 
tIlOO down 
; seTeral positions for teachers of i 



14 (^bemiBtry sad Phyilcs Frot. 
4 Blnlniy Prole ssorf Dips. 
I Polltfcal Kcoiiomi Prof, 



, Teral poslt1< 

, ; teachers of Klndergarli . ... 

■nl Institution a for sale In New York, Indiana, Mich I Jan. 
ig Hie thousands ol V 



mfessorablp " 

private scbools ; teocben ot drawing in 



il partners wanted who cs 



:aliily fltyou, and shall be pleased ^ 

ncBtlaus,afd Just what you wish. Address OBVILI.IC BUKWBtt, iro Stale SU-eel 

r YoukCitt: 234 Broadway. St. Padi., Hihn: Oennan Anieilcao Bonk Building. 



a, and the B 

I' on our books and tl: 
d postal frir circular 



CUCBBB, III. 



CTIO> EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



J^-IVIVO TTTVC EIMEIVTS . 



Slements of English. 



M. W. SMITH, A.U., 



IN roR THE Study of Enolish Lit- 
eisa A Review or Ettmoloqy ; £s- 

3LISH GrAUHAR A»D COHFOSITIOM ; 
tSETOSIC AND CBITIOISU. 12uO, 

Es. Sample Copy and Iittroduc- 



'BHT8. 



ind this volume a veritable cyclopedia 
interesting information^ which they 
en compelled to collect for their pupils' 
mtaide aiid often inconvenient sources. 



McGUFFEY'S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 

By W. B. WATKINS, D D. 12mo, 96 pp., 12 els. 



A Srriks of LAsouAas Lrb- 

na, teaobioic the origin, 



Root Words, and words of every 
day nee only are employed. 

Leaaons id itronped objcota, ayn- 
onjnu, and diotation. 

Correct methodi ot writing the 
forma of words. 

ird baildin^. 



Constant raferenee to 






Coninjon errorn in upelling. pn>- 
nuneiaHon, and naa of words 
pointed OBt. 

Script eieroiiea from tbeflntles- 

Thb Alternate Si eller is 
BO classified and arrauK<d,and 
the DOtea and sni^eationa ars 
SDoh as to limplify and Kreatly 
reduce the work of the teacher. 



BAI>y: McQllttey'B Alternate Fifth Reader. A choice collect'on of mteresdng 
: Fifth Reader Grade. Price 60 ets. 



TAN ANTWEIIP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 

ClnclnnaU ; 28 Bond Bt^ flew lork, C. F. STXilUS, y. E. Agmt, 8 Hswler 8L, Boston. 
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Prang Educational Co., 

4 

Pnblisliers and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Materials, 
PBANS'S AUSBICAN TEZT-BOOES 0? ABT ZSUCATIOIT. 

A Byitom of Dnwlng oMd In the leading dttee of the oonnfery. Thli syitem hma a wider 
idoptton than all other aystenu united. 

PBANa'S NATUSAL HISTOBT S|!BIES FOB SCHOOLS. 

Intended to be need as Aida for Objeot-teaohlng. 

PSANa'S NATUBAL HISTOBT SEBIES FOB CHUDBSN. 

Intended to be ose^ for Bapplementary Beading, 

PBANQ'S TBASES AND OCCUPATIOITS. 

Splendidly iUutrated for Ol^eet-teaohlng, 

FBANS'S COLOB CHABT. 

Vor Teaching Color In Primary Schooli. (Adopted by Boston Behool Board. 

{PIiANQ'8 DRAWING MODELS, 
MABITFAOTUBBBS OF J PBANG »fl SCHOOL PENCILS, 

iPBANG'S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



For Catalog and partlonlars addreaa 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

180 'Wabaab Avanae, CHICAOO. 7 Park Btreat; BOdvOIT 



S CHEBMEBHORN'S Teachers' Agency. 
Oldest aad best known In U. 8. Eitab. I8M. 
7 East 14th St., N.Y. 

For Lady Teachers— Vacancies. 

78 in Primary. Grammar, and Intermediate 
grades. 41 for specialists in Music, Art, Mod- 
ern Languages, and Elocution. 29 in High 
Schools and Seminaries, 12 in Normal schools. 

Sal arles from $350 to$i200. 

For further information, address 

C J. ALBERT, Manager. 
The School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, 111 

lin CCC ^^^ Beglstratlon. Best facll- 
nU rCb itles.elllcieDtierTife. large bati- 
ness, not in collecting advanced fees, but In 

Srovidins; competent Teachers with Positions. 
'orm, for stamp. B. E. Avbry, American 
School Bureau. 2 West 14tb St.. N. Y. 

For larger salaries or change of location 
address Teachers* Co-Operative Association, 
170 State Street, Chicago ; Orville Brewer ^ 
Manaqer, 

MRS. HAILMINN'8 

Kindergarteg Tniiig ScM 

This sshool otters superior advantages to 
ladles who desire to become Kindergartnera. 
Send for circulars to 

Mbs. Eudok^ Hatlmank, 
La Porte, Ind. 



Musical, far-sounding, and highly 
satisfactory Bells for Schools, 
Churches, etc. MENEELY ft 
CC, West Troy, N.Y, EsUb- 
Ushed 182S. Description and 
priced on application 




IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 

Our list now inclades many of the most widely used books in the departments of Mleifieniary JShtglish, 

Migher English, Old English, LtUin, Greek, Mathematics, JSatural Science, Music, 
Mistory, Philosophy, Modem Language, Sanskrit, and Avestan, Political Science, and 

Geography* Teachers are invited to write ns freely when in want of Text-books on any of these branches. It 
18 well to keep onr Catalogue always at hand for reference. The particular attention of common school teachers is 
invited to 



Stick ney^§ R€ader§. 

Beet in idea and plan, best in method and material, beet in in- 
terest and reenlts. The only teriee that eappUes enongh reading 
matter. 

Classics for Chiidrene 

Kearly thirty volnmes are now ready. They embrace the 
«lioieest elaeaie literatare snitable lor grammar and high-school 
grades, are well annotated, and snperior in type, paper, and bind- 
ing, and low in prioe. 

HasEen^s Spellings Book. 

Complete and in parts. Spellieg is here taaght on a rational 
plan, by the aid of intelligence as well as memory. 

ElcmcntarF liCssoAs in Eng^lish. 

The WmTNBY & Enox Sebieb. " The brighteet and moot 
practical books on the subject.'' Practicable, teachable, interest- 
ing, acoorate, natural. 



HFcntirorth^s Arithmeticse 

The motto of this series is mastery; the principle of the 
method is learn to do by doing; l^e resalt is foond to be 
praotioal arithmeticiana. 

IVational Iflnsic Coarse. 

^ More widely need, more highly commended, and more generally 
liked than any other coarse, in the new series the authors have oom- 
bined matnre experience with the resnlfas of fresh investigation and 
experiment. There is more new material than in any other series. 

Teachers^ Iffelps. 

Prinoa'a Couraos of Studies and Methods of Teach- 
ing (75 cents), a practical manual of every day work ; the teachers' 
edition of How to Speak and Write Correctly, by Whit- 
ney A Knox (60 cents), the best guide in elementary language 
work; the teaehers' edition of First Steps in number, by 
Wentworth A Reed (00 cents), indispensable to all teachers of Pri- 
mary Artthmetie. Fiffke*s Teachers' Claas Record Books, Ae. 



Send far full descriptive catalogue and circulars. We issue two Catalogues, one for our common school books^ 
the other for our high school and college books, Please state which you desire, 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New Tork, and Chicago. 



S TEACHEK. 

REUABLE OARPENTE 



i3D,CastorlDitilIn«ts. TkaBitl 

eat Orffnn in th« World for tk« 

FirMt-ilasg in every particular. 

The bett material uted. 

Thefinett tone, gnalt 

Easy hlvuiUtg, qy 

7 SehoolrDom in the UnitMl StatM i 



. CARPENTER COHPAN 

Btfer by panniwton to Oi4 puMfiAn 
IrJes from the West and Kortliweit 9 
a Omoe. 307 & 3tn Wsbaab Ave., J. Hoi 



flaury'sNEwGei 

Leading I Progressiva 

Thi* seriei luw oblkintd » ramukabli 
e oft-repeated upreuions of laiiafaol 
eaa Geoitrapliiei an Joitly entitlod U 
.nk of the ataDdard tnxta of the da;, 
ro books. To the largvT book hai bai 
ininK tbe SPECIAL QEOQRAPH 
rOen. FbancisA. Walkeb, FrtH. 
Blaurr's Pbfslcal GeocrHi 
itatioD of this moat iDterestiiv nibJM 
ide renoini. BattpJe cvpiu o/lhtn 0. 
[tm.ent»rj, Si tU.; Mannil |t,38 

Gildersleeve's Li 

BeaommooiUd b; the moM ^•tiiiKaUl 
terest, tboronshDeaa, oripaalitf, and 
loompliihed aoholara and able teaeht 
a,; Qrammar, (1.00; Reader, ' 
S cts.; Ftnh Book of insar, 80 ci 

Maury's Wall Maps, Clareni 



on and exchange given upon t 

SHING COM? A] 

19 Unrray Street, 
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CHAUTAUQUA 



CHAUTAU 



F THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT OF 
(L RESORT for TEACHERS, STUDENTS, and BRIGH 
ict with Pramloint Educators, tiio BEST METHODS of 



MQUA SCHOOLS. 



POPULAR SPEAKERS. 



ULY S"2e. 



f English Bible 



ly S"Aug. 16. 

9/ Liberal Arts 

BPEB, of lale, FrlnclptL 

kcoLleiP or QiilTfinLtT. 
July 7-28. 

ers^ Retreat. 

IXSOS) of Boston, Principal. 



PHILLIPS BROOKS, 

JOSEPH COOK. 

T. DeWITT TALMAQE, 

KDWD. EVKRKTT HALE, 

HENRY W. QRADY, 

J. M. BUCKLEY, 

H. W. WARREN, 

H. B. ADAMS. 

RICHARD T. ELY, 

NOAH K. DAVIS, 

ABBA QOOLl) WOOLSON. 

HELEN POTTER, 

NELLA BEOWf*, 

MARY T. LATHRAP, 

W. R. HARPER. 

LUTHER T. TOWNSEND 

P. 8. HESSON, 

A. W. TOURGEE. 

JAS. WHITCOMB RILEY, 

FRANK BEARD. 

R L. CUMNOCK, • 

QEO. RIDDLE. 



JTEL, 500 COTTAGES, BOABD CHEAP, TUITION LOW. 



ides for September, 1888. 

63 Specialiati in Music, Art> Mod' 
ern Langnagee and Elocution. 
5 PrinctpatR of Practioe depart- 
ments in State Normal?, 
3 Principals of Intermediate De 

partmenti. 
12 Ward Principals fprcitit 8. 
7 Lady Principals or Preeeptresset 
for colleges and academies, 
call joor attention to the fact that, bo far as we know, thir 
irean in tbe West that gets its vacancies direct from employ- 
! itself a gaarantee th*t they are gennine, and that leach- 
ed by SB are entitled to a respectful heating. 
Dg calls for teachers duly. Send for blank. Address, 
. J. ALBEBT, fllanacer, Tlu Bchixi and CiJUut Ba'vm, 

Elm BURST, III. 



lol positions — 17 for la- 
1 21 for gentlemen. 
rofesBore, inclading the 
lents of Science, Math- 
Langnagee, Feda> 
and CiricB. 



EYE BELl FOUNORY. 



NATIFT, Cinoinn 



DaA'Dimn''>ii semi 
tlliAJaiiljJX soppiiii. i 



S.CHOOL NUMBERS 

S33,444,128,106|1'5,0 

for BaU fry all Btmnottart, 

The BsterbTook Steel Pen < 

H J4ta BtMk tn Tnk. 

BCSERHBRHUBir * CO.. 
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IVISON, Blakeman, & 

PUBLISHERS 

American Educational Series of Scliool and 



LATEST X8SUB8. 
White's Industrial Drawing— Revised. 

HnranUouI, mqrsdireat, mon instradiTa, more pTaotieal than 
BDf otlier pDbliomtioni on the BnbjeoC. Eighteen booki, giTiDK 
t«o bopki k ;ear lor a nio* joan aonns. 

The set sent for examlnaUon on receipt of $1.50. 
MetoaU^s Spelling and Language Book. 

Bj ROUBBT C. HbtcAlf, Saperrisor of SohooU, Boiton. 
Written in harmonj witlk proMnt mathodi o( iutraotion ai 
•mptoTod bj tlie bast tvaohen. It ■aeorea bettat reiolla tban 
Imtb baao hitkartA obtainable. 

Br mall Tor examination, 90 cent*. 

lioomla's Frogresaire Mnsic Lessons, No.fi, 

Complatae tha aerie* kad gira* a m-Mt admiraUa book for 
highest gramnur gtade* and mauj high aohooU. Writ* for 



Br BsU for exHulnatfon, 71 eents. 



REA£>Y lA 

Readings in Natural ] 

Part 1., ANIMAL HEMOIBS. 
Pb.D. A eharming and original « 
long Btndent of Natare and ot i 

By mall for examlna 
Handbook of Manual 

KO. 1., FIB8T LESSORS IV fl 

A. Q. CoMPTON, of the CqIIi^ 
praetJeal hand-book for obildrani 
in ita direodons to enable an^ l«i 
work of Manual Training. 

Bj mall for eumlBi 
The » 

In their reipeetlTe eiibtecte are Swi 
pUn, HUwfIhi ri-k'a Artlkaa 
HiiU«) HpeBcarlBB Vvpr B*M 

Umr'r. nviaMlCBi " '~ " — ■ 

Web*(Br>> MckHi I 



i Dtcllsaaritia. 



Out I>«aaT^tl've lAmt vent free -to i 






IVISON, BLAKEHAN, & CO.. 



A SFLEIVPIP SUCCESS ! 

BARNES' NEW GEOGRA 

By the Eminent Geographer, JAMES MONTEITB 
ELEMENTABT CtEOGBAPHT, - Price for Ex 
COMPLETE OEOGBAPHY, - ■ 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, - - 

A.Iready adopted In 

NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, Pi., LOUISVILLE, K|., NASHVILLE, Tni., 
PITERSON, N.J. BINOHAMTOH, N. V. SARAT06A, N. V., JERSEY CIH, N. J., 
NYACK, N. Y., lid I host of otliir plicn. 



" Wa predict Ibelr general uae In ou^ lehools."— 5ol«niJrti Anna. 
" We are pleaMd with and commend them."— P<nii. SckoolJoitTnal. 
re maatarpleosB ot science and art." 

" la respect to methodical arrangement, cleameii and peraploulty 
Id Btatement, IbouKlitful choloe ol topics to present, aud eisKHnt me- 
cbanlcal oonstruelloa. little ImproTeinent can apparently be made 
upou Barnes' New Geographies."— Wu. A. Howbi, in Education.' 

" In tills series ne find arecognttton not onl;atthebestiKffivo[r(caI 
pHnHplei of tBachlng, but an appMcatlOD ot tbe! Correct laws ot cutl- 
ure In method, that gKes tlieae bnoks their true position In tl<e trunt 
rank ot prautlesl school books.'— ^<'U> England Journal oj Ediirallon, 



" An Ideal text book. The Hlastratla 

feet, and tbe text clear and comprebeni 

"Tbe numerous Improvements lnlio< 

bine to reader It one of the best jet ; 

ifew). 

" Not surpassed In respect to type, pi 
tlonn. atah hv chH hnsC books ou art. * 
,Q bardly repress a I 
te olthe bouse."—' 

AN ENGLISH MA N-f 

IFrom " Tht PutilUhcn' Cirnt 
" Cbaraeteiiied by beautilui I11u«tral 
nee, and graphic text Instruction." 



For Specimen Pages, Descriptive Circidars, and Sample Copies, &c. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New Tork and ( 



iMERiGM Teacher. 

S U P P L E M B If T . 

XT., no. 10^R>w SBxna, VOL. T-.na. 10. lM«ndUUi«PoatCHBMMBi]il«i.I(Ma.,Mieea]d«l>HD 






BOSTON, JDNE, 1888. 



BIsBlklTi Sl.O* per rc«r> 

HEW KNQLA.KD PUBU8HINQ 00„ 

1 80IUBSKT BT., BOflTOM. 



LANGUAGE WORE. 



B7 H. T. P. 



namber there were giren some directions to 
relative to the ose of pictures for language 
story was printed to illustrate the result of 
lirections. It is intended that these pictures 
in the minds of the children a connected 
;ht which shall be purely imaginative and 
lis in the objects presented in the picture, 
saon, to be worth the while, should be some- 
lan a mere enumeration of the objects seen 

The 
child 
free 
oald 
■y M 

and 
I aid. 
n np 
«, be 
land 
rafer- 
logne 
s ob- 



l>jeet« 



river's bank, a mother and her children are 
i green grass, a little bird has been dis- 
) children, and they are apparently eager to 
1, but are restr^ned by the mother. The 
lem rather bare and not very suf^estive, yet 
live lately in the realm of fancy, will be 
out of it stories that will be interesting to 
re for them to write, and valuable at real 
ns. 

lildren at fint, by asking questions similar 
here do you suppose these people are going 7 
the day do you imagine it to be F Why 



have they rested by the river 7 Why is the wagon cov- 
ered ? What are the animals that draw such a wagon ? " 
etc., eta. Then make a story yourself, illustrating this . 
picture or a similar one, and then ask for stories, not like 
yours in detail, but a story about two children traveling 
through tjie country to a far-off home. Criticise gently, 
encourage the slow, and Btimnlate the eager ones. The 
greatest success depends not a little upon the system with 
which the teacher develops the work. It amounts to little 
to give general directions and then leave the children td 
their imagination, tact, or genius unaided. Children make 
mta for themselves very quickly, and without special care 
on the part of the 
teacher the disci- 
pline is largely lost 
after a third or 
fourth attempt at 
writing upon any 
subject or in any 
given way. We in- 
dicate a few ways 
in which teachers 
can aid the children 
in their imaginative 
study of this picture. 
1. Inventing sub- 
jects for their Ian- 
gnt^ lesson. Each 
pupil should give 
a subject. The 
teacher should write 
these upon the 
board. Be patient 
until every child has invented a subject. We give several 
possible subjects suggested by this picture : Waiting for 
the horses to eat, — The good mother, — A girl's love for a 
bird, — A boy's fun with a bird, — The bareheaded boy, — 
The confidence of the bird, — The use of a pail, — Catching 
a bird under a hat, — The use of a river, — The use of a 
covered wagon,— Lunching by the river, — A girl's naughty 
brother, — A kind mother, — Susie's first picnic, — Jack's 
first journey, — Mn. Lee's children, — Going oat West,— 
A little bird's first sight of a boy. 

2. Direct the children hew to develop the thought, and 
illoatrate by written axareisM. 



:| 
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THE COUNTING -FRAME IMPROVED. 

T 

BY BB. L. R. KLBMM, OF OHIO. 

fHIS device I foand 
in an edacational ex- 
hibit at Augsburg, and its 
practicability seemed to 
me so undisputed that I 
hastened to sketch it. The 
rather awkward perspective 
of my drawing is justified 
by my desire to show the 
bended rods. The device 
ought to speak for itself. 
It is a cunning improve- 
ment of the old-fashioned 
counting-frame. The balls 
here, alternately colored 
white and red, appear in 
front of a blackboard, be- 
hind which are shoved all 
the balls not used at the 
moment. It can't be called 
a eoxmting' frame, because 
it is in fact a small square blackboard, fastened on the 
stand by a pivot, by means of which it is turned around 
easily without moving the stand. The great advantage 
the device offers consists in enabling the teacher to hide 
those balls which are not needed in an operation. 




^ • • •' ^ 




CLAT-HODELING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY HELEN R. BURNS, BOSTON. 

ILAY MODELING, looked upon in its relation to 
drawing, is, from an educational point of view, one 
of the most valuable of the manual arts. The educational 
value of drawing is generally conceded, and it has been 
well said that to draw without modeling, or to model with- 
out drawing, is like an attempt to walk on one foot. By 
means of modeling the most accurate perception of form 
may be obtained, as well as most forcibly impressed on 
the mind, especially on the untrained mind. 

The introduction of clay -modeling into the public 
schools would be attended with many advantages, trifling 
expense, and few, if any, difficulties. Clay, in good work- 
ing condition, may be had from any pottery for from one 
to two cents per pound ; and six ounces of clay, a square 
of manilla paper, or of enameled cloth, to protect the 
desk, or, better than either, a modeling board about 
twelve inches long by eight inches wide and an inch or 
more in thickness, constitute the necessary outfit for the 
first exercises in modeling type forms. 

If the clay becomes dry and hard it has only to be 
sprinkled with water until it absorbs enough to be easily 



worked in the hands without adhering to them. If it haa 
been suffered to dry the clay will, after it has been sof- 
ficfently dampened, require some manipulation before it 
is ready for work, and it should be rolled in the hands, 
or kneaded on a board, until the moisture is evenly dis- 
tributed. €rood working condition will be recognized, 
after a litde experience, as the point at which the day is 
perfectly plastic, and, at the same time, free enough irooi 
moisture to be clean and comfortable to work with. 

For the first exercises in 
the making of type forms in 
clay, wooden models, sphere, 
cube, and cylinder, should be 
provided for each child to 






study and work from, and the teacher will gather very 
valuable suggestions as to the presentation of type forms, 

in their natural order 
from the Kindergarten 
Guide, by Professor 
and Madam Kraus. 
When the perception 
of these simple forms 
is clear, and acquaint- 
ance with their like- 
ness and unHkeness 
certain, a cube may be 
made to dimensions, 
and subdivided into four or eight equal cubes, by means 
of a bit of fine wire, while the clay is still damp. 

Very careful instruc- 
tions as to the manipu- 
lation of clay at this 
stage have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks and John 
S. Clark of Boston, 
and accompany a set 
of models. When 
perfect familiarity 
with type forms has 
been attained, together with facility in their manufactare, 
what is known as artistic modeling may be commenced ; 
say in the intermediate or the lower gprammar grades. At 
this point it will be necessary to make some provision for 
the care of unfinished work, which should be covered with 
woolen cloths wrung out of cold water and excluded &om 
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le wrapped in enameled 
lox, or in a tight closet, 
is most convenient and 
oration. If by chance, 
iry and hard, it may be 
order by the application 

ing a tile for the design 
oagh to afford a margin 
1 it is a good exercise to 

given dimensions, 
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]^nired dimensions, build 
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'om some simple natural 
d breadth of treatment 
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rpical model. An acan- 
del ; the first especially 

1 and is full of beantaf ul 
ity in these first niodeb 

ind on the hand, .to the 
lecntion of such simple 
I tool will be necessary 

which later and more 
e delicate manipulations 

early stages, lead to a 
Itch which will be called 
ihonld not be allowed to 
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literal interpretation of 
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CHIPS FROM AN EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOP 
IN EUROPE. 

BT DB. I» R. KLEMH, OP OHIO. 

'B TRULY ingenious device is the apparatus I wish to 
i/^ describe to-day. It is used to facilitate the teaching 
of reading. The two sketches belon- may assist me in 
my description. 



' ^^ '/i^>f'.'f'.'i 



The spgce abmt tad bilim Ike apir- 
Inns a iistd as NacUiaui. 



Iff 



It is a blackboard, two feet square, with three apertures, 
two of which appear covered by a hoard in the rear. Into 
convenient slits ore shoved strips of strong pasteboard on 
which are printed letters or syllables. The strips contain- 
ing the voweb are shoved from right to left, or vice versa ; 
the slats containing the consonants are shoved np and 
down. Every movement creates a new word, "possible 
or impossible," but the characters printed on the stripe 
are exceedingly well selected and grouped, so that their 
arrangement is made easy. 

Of course a beginner will find some difficulty in hand- 
ling the apparatus; but it is quickly learned, and the 
teacher whom I saw use it, handled it with such a veloci^ 
that no awkward pauses interrnpted the lesson. There 
was a great number of slats, some contuntng only single 
letters, some combinations, as eh, ih, at, ck, ete., others 
containing syUables which are apt to occur often, as hs, 
dis, in, etc. 

The advantages connected with this appuratns consist 
in this: (1) It offers to the eye of the Uttle pupils only 
one word at first Their attention ia not diverted by a 
lai^ number of words, such as are found on a chart or 
on a page of the primer. (2) The word is easily changed 
by changing one letter, as for instance, man to can, fan, 
ran, Dan, etc. This change is made before the eyes of the 
pupils who will rieadily see that the remiunder of the word 
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remuiu the same. (3) It obvutes the diffleoltjr of writing 
whole Blrings of words on the blsahboard. (4) On the 




chartfl or in the primer the words are fixed, and the pnpili 
are apt to learn them by heart. This is prevented since 
the words in tiia apparatos change haleidoseopically. 

Tlie apparatoB is accompanied by a box contuning some 
forty to fifty slats. (For the convenience of my English- 
speaking readers I have pictured English letters in my 
sketch.) 



"POCKET SPELLING LESSON." 

BY LULU M. BAOLBT, KBWTOX. 

®BJECT. — Caltivation of observation and thought. 
Poini. — Stimulation of interest 

RetuU. — Addition to child's vocabolary. 

Once a week the children are much elated over the 
teacher's plan of giving them a " pocket spelling lesson," 
which is a hide and seek game for the words describing 
and representing the article hidden in the teacher's 
pockeL Like a similar object lesson, of which we have 
all read, the something in the teacher's .pocket might 
mean to these wee urchins, a mnltitade of things which 
the average man or woman wonld never think of. A 
few wild guesses demonstrates this fully. 

Useful, necetsary, important must be substituted for 
"good for something," "handy," etc "Thing" can be 
dexterously coaxed into object, article, or subject. 

Finding that the article is made of a substance belong- 
ing to the animal kingdom, he gnesses alternate between 
" something made of leather " and various articles formed 
of bone. 

Because the word muKth baa been accepted the over- 



confident ones are sure that the artit 
and thati/Zowy is only applicable to a 
Tough pictures their ideas of d 
one little fellow is ready with the word 
volunteers the information that many 
also costly. 

The teacher now comes to the aid o 
the children that the hidden article is 
ing in order and good condition a com 
soldiers, who live behind two busy, 
Several sagacious thinkers have by th 
qualities, uses, and so on, and fairly i 
ment as they triumphantly say, " It is 

This toothbrush happens to be mad 
cidently a few facts are gotten from 
tbis beautiful animal substance. (F 
lesson ivory and its uses will furnish i 
interesting exercise.) 

Just now follows a bit of hygiene it 

about the use and care of teetii. Dur 

following words were nsed and writtec 

article el< 

important 



durable 



»I 



The words are spelled orally and w 
The children are then sent to the t 
and one of each pair writes two or th 
the subject of the lesson, the closing sej 
tion. The child beside bun is exp« 
question, write two or three sentences, 
question. The following sentences fi 
eise will serve to show method and rei 

Edward write* : " I wUh IhM I btd U «l 
kim lota of peanutA DoD'tjOQ wnh ihat ; 

BcBia wiitei : " "So, I wonld nthw have 
Qiefnl. How mnok doM an elephant oast, I 

Eddi« : " I do not know, ll«nie. An el 
animal. Did Jon aier ate a liva elepbant P ' 

Mary : A tooUibnuh ia a naeral krtiola. 
oraok nat* witli thair tMtli. Will ;onr mo 
bnuh, Alie*?" 

Alioe ; "I hsTO a toothbrnah. Wa ong 
avery da;. :' Do ;an know wham ivory oomei 
I have found this little method of 
helpful in leading the children into th 
respondence, and in it they natnrall 
and the points of punctuation that ( 
letter writing. And then it is a ch 
old story : " Children, write five ' tH 
ing " sentences." 

In a third- year class only very sim 
obtained, but the exercise in succeed 
made a desirable adjunct to both geog 
tion lessons. An advantage of the V. 
that corrections may be made by tht 
before the class. This blackboard crit 
llie children quick in detection of er 
avoidance of like errors themselvea. 



■*■' 
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ATTEND YOUR INSTITUTE. 

jB[ RE 70a going to attend yoor County or Normal In- 
J0U. stitate ? If so, send to us at once and learn how yon 
can make a handsome sum, of money, without expending 
a cent yourself, by taking an agency for the Joubnal of 
Education and Amekigan Teacher. Large commis- 
sions and exclusive right of territory giveiV to those who 
mean business. If you do not care to act as special agent, 



we would invite you to examine our valuable premium list 

which appeared in the May issue of the Teacheb. With 

little effort you can get any one of the premiums. Aim 
for a large one. You will be sure of a reward for all 
work done. Address, at once. Agency Department, New 
England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 



Rhetorical devices are always dangerous, liable to 
become mere crutches. 



YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 

Teachers should pay the $15.00 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the point of starting, 
selecting either the " Columbia River Line " 
VIA WALLULA JUNCTION, or the Pu- 
get Sound route via TACOMA and the! 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, tCansas City, Pacific Junction, Atch- 
ison, or St Joseph, " Good for return via 
Portland," and either " the Northern Pacific 



Railroad and Tacoma,*' or ** the Northern 

Pacific Railroad and Wallula Junction," and 

when the exchange is made at one of the 

terminals named, read the return portion of 

your ticket carefully to see that it is in ac 

cordance with the above. 

The N. P. R, R. is the only all rail line to 

the Yellowstone National Park, and is the 
only one of the Trans-Continental Lines 
running Dining Cars. 

For rates, maps Yellowstone Park, etc., 
write CHAS. S, FEE. G. P. & T. A. N. 
P. R. R, St Paul, Minn., or any General or 
District Passenger Agent. 
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TEACHERS' RETREAT, - - July 7-28. 

A Three WeeVg' Course fiimlsbfiiflr Instruction In Prtnriplea 
and Mtthntls of Efiuoati'm, lUtutrative ExerrUes, Expttrimenta 
Scletice, Kindergarten. Rnglish Literature, Inductive Method of 
Laugxvffje 'feactiinfj. Outdoor Seienee Classes, Sdentijle Temper^ 
once Jtutruction^ Calisthenics. 

RKCRBATION FOUIVD IN Ideal Tour in Spain, Prite 
SpelHng. and Quotation Matches, Lectures, Concerts, EiUertainr 
ments, and Excursions. 

College of Lllieral Arts, July 5— Aug. 16. 

THE MOST COMPLETE SUMMER SCHOOL 

IN THE WORLD. ^ 



45 Pr«reM«ra. 50 Coanes, Hp^clal BnlMinc with 
w^ell-app«int«d ClasMroains. Tharanirh Work. N« 
Qwackcry. Professors frcfm Yale, Johns Hopkins, Boston Uni- 
versity, etc. 

THE OlVi.V AmillER BDVGATIOIVAlj €ElfTKR 

ofleriuK a parallel general programme for two mo/iths. A few of 
tbe speakers for IBass are: 

Phtlltps Brooks, W. B. Harpfb, 
Joseph Cooic, I)b Talmaos, 

K. K. HALR, J. M. BiTCKLBT, 

UiCHARD T. Ely, F. W, Gctnsalacts, 



H. B. Adamb, 
Noah K. Davir, 
a. w, tourgbr, 
l. t. townsbnd. 



BOARD CHEAP, RAILROAD BATES REDUCED, 
For pamphlet giving full Information, 

Address W. A. DUNCAN, Stbaousb, N. T. 



LANGUAGES. 

SUMMER COURSES 

OF 

Tbe. Berlitz Scbool of LaDgoages. 

AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 

Under Professor Joly, Principal of Berlitz School, New York. 

AT OLD ORCHARD BEACH, ME., 

Under Professor Booez, Principal of Berlitz School, Boston. 

Assisted by a large corps of none hut ths best of native teachers. Nu- 
merous lessons and all day's practice in French and German conver- 
sation. Fxpense low. 

Special Namuil Coarse for Teacher* free* 



Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, lU Tremont Street, Boston, 
or W. Madison Square, New York. 

THB BBRIjITZ mSTIIOD has been acknowledged hy 
American and European authority as the best of all Natural Methods. 

For sample pages of French and German books, discount, etc., write 

to Bbrlitz * Co., 23 W. Madison Square, New York, 

A Dustless Crayon without Grease. 

Every issue will oootain a n^w testimonial of the merits of the 
National Dustless Ckaton. 

Read ThcM. 

Prof. Chas. D. Platt, Principal Morris Academy. Morristown, 
N. J., says: ** I have used the Nalional Ductless crayons (or about 
one year, and flod them well adapted tm easy, clear writing. 1 he 
Crayons have been of uniform good quality, and have given satis- 
facdou both for use and for economy." 

Mamtfaelured by NATIONAL CBAYON CO., 

Write for samples. 117 N. Fourth St., PhiulDEjlpbu. 
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tlie chest and sidoi,* 
Do you feel dull and sleepy 1 
taste, especially in the mom- 
icky slime collects about the 
sr ? Is there a feeling like a 
smetimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sh,whichfood does not satiafy? 
»o your hands and feet beoomo 
re you a dry cough 1 Do you 
1 matter 1 Are yon hawkinc; 
e time? Do you feel tired all 
LB, irritable and gloomy t Do 
Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
>ad when rising up suddenly ? 
Tot Is your skin dry and hot 
lick and stagnant t Are tho 
■with yeUow t la your urine 
oea it deposit a sedunent after 
y spit up your food, sometimes 
times with a sweet ? Is this 
ilpitation of the heart ? Has 
red ? Are there spots before 
ing of great prostration and 
irom any of these symptoms, 
rill send you, by mail, 

i7,aayoniiMyiiot« M • "^^^^ 



il2 E. gth St. N. T.4 



Go TO San Fraitcisco via thb Ubion 
Pacific Railway mthont fail. It ii tfa« 

nuil lins for AoMialib, Cbina, uid Japan, 
ftod oarriea the United Stitea OTcrland U»il, 
whioh jftursDleea prompt serrioe and oertain 
Bonntotiona. It will enabls jon to taka a 
tArough dcfptr from Btxton to San Fnneiioo, 
and jon can do this in no other vaj. It 
takea ;on via Denver and Salt Luke Citj. 
It ia b; far tha ahortcat line. It liaa erary- 
tbioK that can oontrihnte to the oomfort of 
the passengen. It takea in tha wonderfnl 
Tehbeti or E. L. Loioai, Omaha, Neb. 
btaolies of the Eobo aud the Weber Cai^. 
Send for infomiatioD to R. Tenhroeck, 
S87 Broadaaj, TSet York City; W. 8. 
Condell, WO Waatdngton SL, BoMod; J. &. 



THE ANA 

§NE of the most 
ods of keeping 
ie one of the most si 
inducing children tol 
means of the old-tim 
gram," which if any 
recall, is Bimply the 
class in a mixed con 
of a word as 

I r 
tl. 

and expect them \a j 
Several conditions si 
to make it profitable, 

1. Select eveiydaj 

2. Select short wo 

3. Have each pa[ 
he is throngh. 

4. Have a record . 
those who are amonj 
get out a word 

5. I«t the ehildr* 
words for the clasa b 
thow> who succeed hi 

Thb t«acher is ja 
one hobby, — that o 
Ride it constantly. 

Thb Aahnry Park 
adrertiaement shoul 
partmente instead o 
Penmanship, Manni 
Physiology and Hy 
tlie strongest Depar 
Penmanship, tmder 
of J. S. Cooley of 
Conn. This Depai 
tinae three weeks. 

DO YOU WISI 
» *o. TO < 

Address TEXS8 TEAC 
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ct fr&m the Cleveland "Sun and Voice," Sunday, M 

^ REDUCTION , 



tJNMA.TCIlEI> ^ 

IN THB 

book: tk.ai>e 



whose luuids this ma; fall tta previatuly 
e offer the Eollowing clippings fi«m the 
Dealer of May 2, 1888, In explanation : 

jsnrKsa Change — The Bubhows Bboth- 
r Burs thr Eutibe Stock- and Good 
B, Amurewb, a Co. 

:hU part ot tbe ooiutrT will iMrn with BDrprUe 
boot bouse ol Cobb, Aadrews. a Oo. bm» been ab- 
iTB Brotban Company, TbefoUowinicardMnelr 

Bk ol Roods and good wOI ol our flrm la this dar 
Brotheri Conipui]>. Tbe partDers, J. B. Cobb, B. 
AidT. A AiHlrawB. retire Irombiubess. We will 
Dl tbe late Qroi ouneWea. We bespeak tor our 
IhecoDtlDuance oltbe geDerauspatroDafe whiob 
I been accurded lo usMij Ibe Cleveland publle. 
n at Mrvlee Id tbU eltr we trast to enjor our re- 

"C. O. Cobb, 

" B. J. Cobb, 
let ol Burrows Brothera hare now placed tbe 
business Id tnis region. Tbelr adTancemeut 
lew yesia s«o tbey were eorapsntlvel; unkat . _. 

Sruud satlsfaoliDn o( having punhasiMl the etictre 
: of their ODlr great and formidable rival. They 
elegant stores ta tbe world, a veritable book pal- 
longer any one to dispute their supremacy la tbe 
! principles have been to sell goods at the lowest 
I stability ol business, and to treat all customers 
I they have attained tbelr present pre.enilDence. 
!y propose to contlnoa. 

ibed flrm of Cobb, Andrews, A Co. bas been for 
e most conspicnoui ol tbe solid mercaotile houses 
iosIdbss had attained amagDltude of which Ihe 
'er dreamed Id Ibelr earlier years. The Messrs, 
itury of active llle, retire from busloeaa to enjoy 
' bare acqDlred. I bey are ready to Klve way to 
I withdrawing trom the Seld theynodoubl feel 
oneethat their auccesson ore every way qiialLfleil 
P the scepter wbere they lay It down, ana to wield 



I it the largest ilook of 
ODUide New York, Philadelphia, ani! Cfaioago, 
ptiag always onr own. for we already had nodar 
lably the largart Mook and block darotad to the 
trade in the eoaotry, with the axoeptioDi noted 

ibjeel in baying ? Not to f[et more itoek ? 
kjs foUDd the publisher* and maDDfaotDren 
[Dmiah OS, but to seoure a wider Said, to reUere 
, thoogh honorable oomiMtition, and in a word 

to bny larger, do nune, and aell oheaper, and 
profit, 
able buBueB by adding vary little to onr ei- 

le«* paroentage. We have already a toroe 
I and ore aending out travelliDH repreaentatives 
trade in a dozen or more different italae, while 
id mail orders extend into erery Slate in the 



Union. For an example, where tli 
a man isto Miobigon, paying two . 
baggi^e, hotel billo, car fares, sampl 
like, wa can do with one man more t 

That maans that we oan, and we u 
for Che future as in the pa^ to se] 
serve your best interaits to beoome oi 

Now however, to a different point ; 
bny Id order U> gat more stock, ueill 
always bny to sell, not to keep. 

We have rented the store oooupied 
longer and dnring that time onr obje 
every dollars worth of tbair atook do! 
trade. During the early aummer » 
■ball plooe sooh prioes on tka eulire ■ 
betoiB in this ooDDtry. Now is joar 
•re a peddler, seilipg paper on tbe st 
or tlie bDyer for a sncoeesfn) oity bo 
wealthy patrooage and naiding a t 
you are the Librariaa ol a small t 
library having a few hundreds of vob 
tiou for one of the noted Lihrariee o( 
yond aaas even ; |*heCber yon are 
da lose, printed on velvety paper, be 
or tbe offiea boy who wishea to buy i 
whether ynn deeira a gmia of cheap p 
or a sterling silver trimmed pocki 
whether yon ore any one or none of 
wanta wbioh are present, or even pi 
every one into whose handa this may 
lerested in ibis lale. 

And right bere we wonld say, thi 
been in buiineet nearly half a oentur] 
they have oeonmulated a great Torii 
and editions, some ot tham (lightly •! 
Thaf have also ■ooumnlated qnanti^ 
in every and any line that most b( 
than Chair origin^ ooaL 

Pleoae remember further Chat this 
mn-to-aeed stoi^k of a bankropc firm, 
of a lire buiiness |bonie bonghC by i 
from bnnnsss becaues the oampeteni 
an nnnsually long and succeaafal oarei 
the need, and the right to retire pi 
care and work. 

In Ibe ordinary oleaianoe aale only 
is sold low; bat in this one, fortheaaki 



bojer 



I froi 



adi 



the bad, the new with tbe old, the 
■took which is desirable in qnolity, am 
have to be at onoe replant, with the 
quality, eicesHve in quantity, and nee< 
Uiat oaunot be soon duplioated. Do 
and quite as important do Dot delay. 



Send for oui Wholesale Catalogue, or far bettei 
LIBRABIES, Send us your lists to Prio 

; BURROWS BBOTHE] 

PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, & STATIONI 

, 27 Euclid Avenue, Clevel 
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Saratoga and Round Lake National Symmer Schools CombineJ 

AT ROUND LAKE, JULY 10. — 1888 AT SARATOGA, JULY 24. 

I)E:PABTMEN18, faculty, and BBAJfCMHS. 



I. SCHOOL OF METHODS. (Four Weeks.) 



L PedaMfficn. (Two Weekg ) 

Prof. W. U. Fayvk, Chancellor UniTantty of NMhTlUe. 

t. Psycli^loKj. (Two Weeks.) 

TH08. M. ISALLiBT, Saperlntendent Schools, Sprlngfleld, BbM. 

8. niad Stadic*. (One Week.) 

Dr. JXJiuMJi ALLSH, University of New York. 

4. JHclliode in Itanfani^e. (Three Weeks.) 

BODT. C. Mbtoali', Hupervlsor Boston Hchools. * 

Hiss Sabah L. ARUOLD, Frln. Training Soh., Saratoga Springs. N.T. 

0. illethoda in Geoffraphj. (Three Weeks.) 
ALKX. £. KiiYB. Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss £. M. UifiBD, Principal Training School, Reading, Pa. 

A. ffletliods in Dmvrinc* (Four Weeks•^ 

Waltbb S. Pbrrt, Supervisor Drawing, Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N.T, 
Mrs. U. J. Cabtba, New York City. 

7. illetliada in IVnnib«ra. (Two Weeks.) 

Miss E. M. SBBD. Principal Training School, Beading, Pa. 

8. Klefhoda in History. (One Week.) 

Waltbb S. Pa&kbb, Everett School. Boston. 

9. Model l4chool. (Two Weeks.) 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Prln. Training Seh., Saratoga Springs, N.T. 

10. Rletlioda in Penmanship. 

U. W. SHAY LOR, Supervisor of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 

11. Methods in Primary Bendiag. (Two Weeks.) 

Miss N. E. BOTD. Broadway Primary School, Chelsea, Bfass. 

(Practical work with a class.) 
Prof. L. A. BUTTBRFIBLD. Instructor in Dartmouth College. 

13. Methods la Natural History. (One We^k.) 

Miss J BUN IB M. ARMS, Teacher of Natural History, Boston. 

13. Cirica. (One Week.) 

Dr. Ed. W. Bbuis, Buffalo, N. T. 

14. Method* ia Arithmetic. (Two Weeks.) 

A. W. NORTON, Principal Grammar School, Elmlrft, N. T. 

10. Methods in School Manncement. (One WeekO 

Prof . W. U. Paynb. formerly Inntructt^ in Pedagogy, unlv. of Mich. 

400 Students last year. 



16. OTm*astlca Founded on Anatomy. (Two Wecki.) 

Dr. Mara L. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

17. Kiader^arten. (Two Weeks.) 

Miss CaroliNb T. Uavbn, Free Kindergarten, New TorkClty. 

18. Methods in Physiolovy, Hyaieney and Alcohol. (9 Wks.) 

Edwin P. Kimball, Bennett School. Boston. 

19. Commereinl Arithnsetic. (One Week.) 

CHA8. E. Simpson, Instructor in Kiverview Acad., Po'keepsle, N.T. 

ao. Methods In Tesushin^ Readiaff ia Oram. Schools. (S Wks*) 
Prof. L. A. BiTTTBRFiRLD, Mouruo CoUego of Oratory. Boston. 

2. SCHOOL OP LANGUAGES. ( Five Weeks.) 

21. Oersaan. 

Prof. O. H. B. SOHWBTSKV, Berlits School, Boston. 

22. French. 

Prof. J. D. Gaillard, Albany, N. T. 

3. SCHOOL OF ART. (Five Weeks.) 

B. B. FiTZ, of New Tork, Injitructor and Manager. 

23. J>rawinK aad Paintiaain Oils* 

24. CompositioB. 25. Dec^rntlre Art. 

M188 F. £. ilKVKS. 



26. 
27. 



4. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (Five Weeks.) 

Piano aad MarasonT* 

Ed. D. Ualb, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music. 

Toice and Siaht SInsina. 

A. W. Kbbnb, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music 



B. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. ( Four Weeks.) 

2S^80. Phonics, Slocnfion, and Oratory. 

Prof. L. A. BuTTBRViRLD. A.M., P.S.SC, Dartmouth College aad 
Blonroe College oC Oratory, Boston. 

6. TYPE WRITING AND PHONOGRAPHY. 

( Five Weeks.) 

Miss JB68I0A A. TATB8, Northrop*s Coramer. School, Albany, N. T. 
Memory Trainins. Prof. W. W. Whitb. 



BOAJiD the lowest in any Sammer Sohool,~$3.50 to $7.00. Send for 60 page illustrated otronlar. 

Address CQAS. F. EINQ. Director, Boston HighUuidt, Mass, : or, Waltbb S. Pabkbb, Seeretary, Beading^ Man. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

Boom 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 



DO YOU WANT 

A posiliion to teach an ungraded school. In some rnral district? 

KEOI8TE& IK THB NSW £K GLAND BUBBAU OF EDUCAtlON. 

DO YOU WANT 

A position in a good Primary. Intermediate, Grammar, High School, 
Academy, or Seminary? Bboibteb in thb N. B. Bdbjbau. 

DO YOU WANT 

A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? Beoistxb in 
THB N. JB. Buhsau. 

DO YOU WANT 

A position as Governess ? Rkqistxb nr thx N. E. Bxtbxau. 

DO YOU WANT 

Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of Schools ? 
Beoisteb in thb IX, E. Bubeau. 

DO YOU WANT 

To go West or South, or to teach In New England ? Rxoistbb 

Now IK THX NXW EMOULKD BUBXAU OF EDUCATIOK. 



Patrons who give ns early notice of Taeanoies in their school*, will 
secure from this office the record of oaref ally selected candidates 
suited to the positions to he filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school superrtsion. 

No charge to $ckool officers for uruicet rendered, 

HIRA.M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. B. Bnzean of Education, 3 Somerset Street, BoaUm. 



TESTIMONIALa 

Spbinofixij), Mass. \ 
* March 80, 1888. ) 

We baye obtained several teachers from the New England Bureau 
of Education for the schools of this city, all of whom have proved 
highly satisfactory. We have always found there a goiwJ list of well- 
educated and experienced teachers to select from, and the representa- 
tions made to us concerning the candidates have been in every case 
full, reliable, and true. Much time has been savpd by seekmg teach- 
ers through the Bureau.— A. P. Btokx, 8ul;>t. of Schools. 



F0BM3 AND CIBCULAB8 8JSNT FBES. 
F6rm$ and CirmOan frm. HIRAM OBCUTT, Mahm 



